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PARALLELS TO IRISH HOME RULE. 


I aM not going to write anything new. Mr. Karl Blind may, if he 
chooses, throw aside these few pages unread, with the comment which 
his critical countrymen so often bestow upon writings which it is to 
be supposed that they have read, “ Nichts neues.” Whatever I am 
going to say now I have said already, either in the Fortnightly 
Review’ or in some other quarter. I was some time ago told by a 
shrewd American editor how soon one might venture to say the same 
thing again in a daily, a weekly, a monthly, and a quarterly periodical. 
After a certain number of days, weeks, and months, in each case, 
what one had said is certain to be forgotten. By his rule all that 
I have said on the matter must have been long ago forgotten, in this 
hemisphere at least. So I am not afraid to say some things again. 

Now I have nothing, or next to nothing, to argue with Mr. 
Blind. There are very few of his facts that I have any wish to dispute. 
If on Danish or Hungarian matters he writes as a German, that is 
no special blame to Mr. Blind; it is what we all do all round. If I 
am perhaps more impartial than Mr. Blind about Denmark or 
Hungary, I should doubtless be less impartial about something else. 
What I do want to argue against, is not what Mr. Blind says, but 
what Mr. Blind says that other people say. Mr. Blind says that 
many false analogies have been quoted in the matter of Home Rule, 
and that many of them have been quoted by Mr. Gladstone. I have 
latterly got so weary of the speeches on both sides that I have failed 
to read all of them, even those of Mr. Gladstone. But I fully admit, 
from the memory of earlier speeches, that many of the analogies of 
which Mr. Blind speaks are quite false, and that some of the false 
analogies have been used by Mr. Gladstone. Having said thus 
much, I will go on to say what I really want to say about the 
matter; and I will try to put it in the clearest shape that I can, that 
is in a shape somewhat dry and formal. 


(1) May I refer to anything so ancient as an article of mine in the Fortnightly 
Review for August, 1874, headed ‘‘ Federalism and Home Rule”? One in September, 
1886, headed ‘‘ Prospects of Home Rule,” comes somewhat nearer to our own day. 
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The question “Shall Ireland have Home Rule?” involves two 
questions. The first is “ What is Home Rule?” When we have 
, defined Home Rule, we may go on to the second question, ‘“‘ Is Home 
Rule likely to be a good thing for Ireland or not?” It seems to 
me that a great many disputants on both sides have no right to say 
a word either way on the second question, because they have not 
fully made up their minds on the first. 

Home Rule then, as I understood the words years ago, Home 
Rule, as it was set forth in Mr. Gladstone’s bill, Home Rule, as it 
seemed to be generally understood by its supporters at the time when 
that bill was brought forward, means this. It is the relation of a 
dependency to a superior power, when the dependency has the 
management of its own internal affairs, but has to follow the superior 
power in all matters other than its own internal affairs. This is a 
relation which has existed between greater and smaller communities 
in various times and places and which in various places exists still. 
It is the relation which prevails in all parts of the Queen’s dominions 
other than the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
Empire of India, and such Crown colonies, military settlements, and 
the like, as have not received a representative constitution. It is 
the relation in which the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands have 
stood for ages to the Crown of England. It is the relation in which 
the great colonies of England or of the United Kingdom stand, by 
virtue of comparatively recent Acts of Parliament, to the Crown of 
the United Kingdom. In all these cases the dependent community 
has its local legislature and administration, and, as a rule, it manages 
all internal affairs for itself. But the dependent community has no 
voice in the general affairs of the Queen’s dominions, because it is 
not represented in the Parliament of the United Kingdom, while 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom can, when it chooses, legis- 
late for the dependent community. 

This state of things, old in some parts of the Queen’s dominions, 
new in others, but well understood in all, Mr. Gladstone’s bill pro- 
posed to extend to Ireland. He did not propose to enact for Ireland 
an exact copy of the constitution of Jersey or of the constitution of 
Victoria. It is not necessary to the existence of Home Rule that 
the powers granted to or acknowledged in the dependent community 
should be exactly the same in every case, any more than it is neces- 
sary to the existence of a Federation that the powers kept by the 
States and the powers granted by the States to the Union should be 
exactly the same in every case. It is enough that they follow the 
same general lines, that they come within the definition of the two 
political resations.!. And what Mr. Gladstone proposed for Ireland 


(1) It does not matter, for instance, how the relation came about. In Canada and 
Australia all the powers of the colony are strictly grants from Great Britain. But the 
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did follow the same general lines as both the older and the newer 
instances, the lines of independence within and subjection without. 
Representative Irishmen said at the time that they wished to be as 
Canada, and Mr. Gladstone’s bill would have made Ireland as Canada 
in all essential points. 

Of examples of Home Rule in other times and places it would be 
easy to make a list. There are the relations between Athens and the 
more favoured of its allies, as Chios and Methymna. There are the 
relations between Rome and a crowd of dependent kingdoms and 
commonwealths, beginning with the Italian allies. To leap to later 
times, there are the relations in which Servia lately stood, and in 
which Samos now stands, to the Turk. There is the relation in which 
the kingdom of Poland stood from 1815 to 1830 to the Empire of Russia, 
and that in which the Grand Duchy of Finland still stands to that Em- 
pire. There is the relation between Denmark and Iceland. There is, 
oddly enough and quite casually, the relation between the United 
States and its Territories! And, though differing in} some points, 
the relations between Hungary and Croatia come quite near enough 
to allow us to put Croatia among the countries where Home Rule is 
of old standing. In all these cases, with any differences between 
any one among them and any others, there is the same general rela- 
tion, independence within, dependence without. No doubt other 
instances could be found ; but these are quite enough. 

Now this relation of Home Rule, as above defined, must be care- 
fully distinguished from two relations with which it often gets con- 
founded. There is, first, the Federal relation, such as we see on a 
great scale in the Union of the States in North America and on a 
smaller scale in the Union of the Cantons of Switzerland. The only 
point of likeness between this relation and that of Home Rule is 
that in both there is a division of powers. Things belonging to one 
State only are settled by that State ; things common to all the States 
are settled by the common power, the Union. But Federation differs 
from Home Rule in this, that there is no relation of dependency. 
The States are not dependencies of the Union; the Union has simply 
such powers as the States have chosen to grant to it.” Canada 
has Home Rule by a grant from Great Britain; if Ireland ever has 
Home Rule, it will be practically, though perhaps not formally, by 
a grant from Great Britain. But the several States and Cantons of 


powers of the local bodies in Man and the Channel Islands are certainly not grants from 
England. The question rather is how those islands became dependencies of England. 

(1) I mean that the relation between the Union and the Territories is Home Rule by 
a kind of accident. The Territory means some day to be a State, that is, to be no longer 
a dependency. Then its Home Rule will be exchanged for something higher. 

(2) Therefore the Canadian Federation is not strictly a Federation. The States have 
only such powers as are expressly given to them; the reserved rights are in the Union. 
In a true Confederation the Union has only such powers as are expressly given to it; 
the reserved rights are in the States. 
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a Confederation do not hold their powers by a grant from the 
Union ; it is quite the other way. 

Still less has Home Rule in common with another kind of relation 
with which it has often been confounded, that where two kingdoms 
or other states, each keeping its distinct being, are united under a 
common prince. Here again, if the states be constitutional, each 
will settle its own affairs for itself ; common affairs will be settled 
as may be arranged in the terms of union. ‘This is not the same as 
the Federal relation, though this and the Federal relation come much 
nearer to one another than either of them does to Home Rule. Here 
again there is no dependence, at least no formal dependence’ ; 
there is no grant of powers from either state to the other. Instances of 
this state of things will be found in the relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland from 1782 to 1800, in the present relations be- 
tween the kingdoms of Sweden and Norway, in the relations in which 
the kingdom of Hungary and its partes annexe stand to the Archduchy 
of Austria and certain other possessions of the sovereign of Austria. 
It is an insult to the independent kingdom of Hungary to speak of 
its possessing Home Rule. What Hungary did in 1867 was to 
establish its lawful and ancient rights against a foreign oppressor, 
and, thereby, of its own free will, to turn the oppressor into a lawful 
king. 

It follows that illustrations drawn from Federal states and from 
states united by a personal union can prove nothing for or against 
Home Rule. They can at most prove that a division of powers is 
possible, and that it has worked well or ill in this or that case; they 
can prove nothing directly as to that particular form of the division 
of powers which constitutes Home Rule. The question then comes, 
What is proved by the other cases of real Home Rule? Not very 
much perhaps, but still something. To show that Home Rule is a 
relation which has existed and does exist in several parts of the 
world, and pre-eminently in our own Queen’s dominions, certainly 
proves that is a possible relation, and not some wild and monstrous 
thing never heard of before Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. If it can be 
shown to have succeeded in some cases and to have failed in others, 
that shows that it is like all other political relations, neither uni- 
versally good nor universally bad, but capable of being good or bad, 
according to circumstances. If Home Rule has ever succeeded, it 
follows that it may possibly succeed in Ireland ; if it has ever failed, 
it follows that it may possibly fail in Ireland. All depends on the 
circumstances of Ireland as compared with the circumstances of the 
other cases. For my own part, though I have often, in speaking and 


(1) I say ‘‘no formal dependence,” because it is possible that there may be practical 
dependence. Ireland could have no foreign policy of its own between 1782 and 1800. 
As Mr. Blind points out, Norway, though it has kept its independence, has not done so 
without an effort. 
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writing, quoted such illustrations as seemed to me to be real instances 
of Home Rule, I do not think that I have ever used them to prove 
more than what I have just now said, that Home Rule is not a new 
and monstrous thing, but a perfectly well known political relation. 
And this is a point of real and great importance to maintain, when 
people at the mention of Home Rule go off into wild talk about 
“ disintegration of the Empire,” and what not. 

Having then settled what Home Rule is and what it is not, what 
among past or present political relations are real instances of it and 
what are not, comes the more direct practical question, Is Home Rule 
likely to do good to Ireland or evil? Here the illustrations will 
come in in another shape ; that is, we may fairly use their experience 
for what it is worth, not very much, perhaps, but still something. 
That is, it may be worth as much as any other arguments from 
mere analogies and precedents. Only the questions of likeness of 
political relation and likeness of circumstances must be carefully kept 
apart. Here, I think, is the weak point of Mr. Blind’s argument : 
he mixes up the two. He easily shows that the relation between 
Hungary and Austria has nothing to do with Home Rule. When 
Mr. Blind deals with the relations between Denmark and Iceland, 
between Russia and Finland, he goes off into other points which 
have nothing to do with the political relation, but which have some- 
thing to do with the different circumstances of the two cases. Mr. 
Blind may be right or wrong in his facts, right or wrong in his in- 
ferences from those facts ; they may or may not show that the expe- 
rience of Denmark or Iceland proves nothing from which we can 
argue as to the probable success or failure of Home Rule in Ireland ; 
they do not set aside the earlier fact that the political relation is 
essentially the same in the two cases. 

The question then is, or lately was, Is that particular relation 
called Home Rule, the relation of a dependency managing its 
internal affairs, the relation proposed in Mr. Gladstone’s Bill and 
which seemed to be accepted by Irishmen at the time, likely to work 
well or ill in the particular case of Ireland? In arguing this point, 
the experience of other countries where Home Rule exists or has 
existed may be fairly quoted on either side. It is perfectly fair to 
quote Poland on one side and Finland on the other.’ Neither 
reference may really prove very much ; but either reference is to the 
point and is reasonable in point of form. Either reference is at 
least entitled to a relevant and reasonable answer. It is not my 
business to argue any of these points. I am only trying to show 
what it is that we are or ought to be disputing about. 


(1) I think I may say this, even admitting Mr. Blind’s facts. Russia may (or may 
not) have the subtle purposes which he attributes to her; Finland might (or might not) 
have made greater progress if she had remained attached to Sweden. But Mr. Blind 
does not allege that the terms of the union have been broken by Russia. He does not 
allege that Finland has any such grievances as Poland certainly had in 1830. 
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Only the question now comes whether we are not likely to have 
to dispute about something quite different from what we have been 
disputing about hitherto. Of Home Rule, as I understand it, of 
Home Rule as it was set forth in Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, it is an essen- 
tial feature that the dependency should not be represented in the Par- 
liament of the power of which it isa dependency. There is now a 
loud outcry, to which Mr. Gladstone himself is said to have yielded, 
in favour of giving Ireland a separate Parliament and yet of allow- 
ing Irish members to have seats in the Parliament at Westminster. 
The proposal is not new; I found something to say about it in the 
Fortnightly Review fifteen years back. I am not going now to argue 
for or against it. I only say now that it isa wholly different pro- 
posal from the old one. It may be better or worse; but it is 
different. To keep the Irish members at Westminster is not, like 
many things in Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, a matter of detail, not affect- 
ing the general question. It is an essential point one way or the 
other ; it makes the question a wholly new one. It is a proposal, 
not of mere Home Rule for Ireland, but of something much more. It 
is a proposal which has no meaning except as a step to a change 
within Great Britain itself. It is indeed avowed by some of its 
supporters that it is a step towards changing the present relation of 
the different parts of Great Britain into a federal relation. I am 
not now arguing for or against such a relation; I said something 
about that in this Review three years back. All I say now is that the 
proposal is something quite different from Irish Home Rule, and 
that it must be dealt with as a wholly new proposal, to be proposed, 
attacked, and defended, on its own merits and demerits. If we do 
think it right to divide the kingdoms of England and Scotland into 
the smaller elements out of which those kingdoms were put to- 
gether—for that is what any scheme of federation within Great 
Britain must come to—let us do it with our eyes open. It is much 
too big a thing to be done by a side-wind. If I am, when the next 
Parliament comes together, to find myself in a canton of Wessex, 
perhaps in a canton much smaller than Wessex, I desire that the 
change may at least be made with all deliberation, because a majo- 
rity of the people of Great Britain are convinced that such a change 
would be an improvement in itself. It must not come in as a con- 
sequence or corollary of Irish Home Rule. If such a radical change 
as this, the greatest ever proposed since King William came into 
England, is really to be made, let it be made on its own merits ; let 
us not be led into it either because we have done something else, or 
because we are thinking of doing something else. The two king- 
doms of this island are something too great and illustrious to be 
made the corpus vile of experiments. 

Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 

































BELGIAN NEUTRALITY. 


Tue subject of Swiss neutrality, which was discussed in the July 
number of this Review, is so closely connected with the sister subject 
of Belgian neutrality that the discussion of the one question without 
some consideration of the other is likely to lead to fallacious conclu- 
sions. ‘This likelihood was brought home to the writer after reading 
the criticisms which the first article gave rise to, and which show 
how easy it is for even competent critics to fall into error, not from 
any wish to pervert the truth, but simply from ignorance of neces- 
sary facts. It would seem, therefore, desirable to examine the 
strategical situation of Belgium in the same way as was done in the 
case of Switzerland, so that the position of both these little neutral 
States in their relation to the two Great Powers of Western Europe 
may be made clear to all who are watching the military preparations 
on the Continent. As in the first paper so in this, politics will as 
far as possible be avoided, but the treaty of 1839 is a political fact 
which cannot be ignored, and which, even though it may become a 
dead letter in future, has had in the past a considerable influence in 
determining the military policy of the Belgian Government. 

If other conditions were equal, which they are not, Belgium would 
occupy with respect to Germany a strategical position analogous to 
that which Switzerland holds in relation to France. Its seizure by 
the Germans, if this could be effected before the French were ready 
to oppose them, would give Germany a rectangular frontier similar 
to that which the seizure of Switzerland would give France. A 
German army based on Cologne coming through Belgium could, if 
free to do so, gain the valley of the Oise, get behind the Meuse, and 
turn the powerful line of defences which the French have constructed 
along their eastern frontier. Paris is only 105 miles (as the crow 
flies) from the frontier of Belgium. It is nearly equidistant (170 
miles) from Metz and Liége. A straight line can be drawn from 
Berlin to Paris passing through Cologne, Liége, and Namur; while 
the points Paris-Metz-Berlin form a triangle of which the apex, 
Metz, is 100 miles from the base, Paris-Berlin. Moreover the 
Franco-Belgian frontier covers 180 miles (as the crow flies) instead 
of 75 miles, which is the length of the German-Swiss frontier. The 
choice of lines of invasion is thus much greater for a German com- 
mander operating from Belgium than for a French commander 
operating from the Swiss plain. In the latter case, as has already 
been seen, the French are prevented by the Black Forest from 
debouching into German territory anywhere west of Schaffhausen, 
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while in the former case the Germans based on Belgium have four 
main lines to choose from, all leading into the northern provinces of 
France. 

In spite of these apparent advantages a closer examination of the 
situation makes it possible to say, without fear of contradiction, that 
the Germans will not violate Belgian territory in order to invade 
France, that in fact they would lose rather than gain strategical 
vantage by so doing, w hile they would give to the French at the 
opening of the campaign the moral sympathy of England—setting 
aside any question of material support—which the publication of the 
Benedetti treaty withdrew from them in 1870. 


The northern frontier of France divides itself for strategical 


purposes into three parts—(1) that between the sea and the river 
Sambre; (2) that between the Sambre and the Meuse; (3) that 
between the Meuse and the neutral territory of the Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg. The great entrenched camps of Lille, Valenciennes (now in 
course of construction), and Maubeuge block the way to invasion of 
France by the first part, and even if these strong places were 
reduced or masked, the network of canals and dykes in French 
Flanders, which admit of inundations on a large scale, would facili- 
tate the defence and constantly impede the invaders. In the third 
part of the frontier between the Meuse and Luxembourg, which is 
unprotected by any French artificial defences, the Ardennes country, 
rugged, thickly wooded, thinly populated, and not crossed by a single 
line of railway leading north and south, opposes a barrier to invasion 
almost as difficult to overcome as the barrier of the Vosges mountains 
or the Black Forest. General Brialmont says that the passage of 
the Meuse between Sedan and Dun would be easy for German 
troops. Tactically this is true; but the existence of the Ardennes 
country is a strategical fact which justifies the assertion that France 
is free from danger of invasion by this route. The vulnerable part 
of the French northern frontier is between the Sambre and the 
Meuse. Three main lines of railway cross it from north to south— 
one down the valley of the Sambre, one through the famous trouée 
of Chimay, and one down the Meuse valley. It was by the trouée 
of Chimay that a combined Russian-Prussian force under Winzin- 
gerode advanced on Paris in 1814, and gave a timely hand to 
Blucher after his thrashing by Napoleon. Formerly closed by the 
fortress towns of Philippeville and Marienbourg, the trouée of 
Chimay is now an open gap. The frontier drawn in 1815 makes a 
great loop south on purpose to give Philippeville and Marienbourg 
to Belgium, just as the northern loop of the Swiss frontier gives 
Schaffhausen to Switzerland. Chimay is, in fact, the Schaffhausen 


of Belgium.' 


(1) The French, however, unlike the Germans at Schaffhausen, are fully alive to the 
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If Chimay is the gateway into France, Namur is the key to the 
entrance. Namur is situated at the junction of the Sambre and 
Meuse. It isa great railway centre. The lines from the northern 
provinces of France converge on Namur, The Luxembourg-Arlon 
railway, en route to Brussels, passes through Namur. So does the 
German line from Cologne, and the Dutch railways which lead south 
from Hasselt and Aerschot. Namur has the same importance to a 
German army bent on invading France as Liége has to a French 
army advancing on Cologne. Ifs occupation as a primary offensive 
base would be absolutely necessary before an organised army could 
pass through the gap of Chimay in order to gain the valley of 
the Oise. 

The French, however, would be at Namur before the Germans. 
Converging on the fork formed by the Sambre and the Meuse are 
no less than six French railways, all available for bringing up the 
Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 10th French corps d’armée. The French 
staff count on getting one hundred and seventeen trains through in 
twenty-four hours; and, assuming that it requires approximately 
one hundred trains to move one corps d’armée complete with the 
whole of its personnel and matériel, a carefully worked out calcula- 
tion of a French officer gives five days as the necessary time required 
for concentration. Allowing six days for mobilisation,’ on the morn- 
ing of the twelfth day (from the receipt of the orders to mobilise) 
an army of 200,000 men would be in order of battle on the Meuse 
covering the position of Namur. 

The Germans could not do this or anything like it. There is 
only one direct line of railway leading into Belgium from German 
territory, viz., the line from Cologne, which passes through Aix-la- 
Chapelle and Liége. The rugged district of the Eifel, which sepa- 
rates the two countries, cuts them off from inter-railway communica- 
tion. It is said that if the Germans violated Belgian neutrality 
they would not hesitate to violate the neutrality of Holland, and 


weakness of this part of their northern frontier, and have recently constructed a power- 
ful fort with outworks at Hirson, in order to command the Chimay-Laon railway. 
Thirty-five miles further on the invaders marching on Paris would encounter, in the 
second line of the French defences, the new entrenched camps of La Fere and Laon; 
and as all the roads and railways from this part of the Belgian frontier converge on 
these camps, their reduction would be indispensable before an advance on Paris could 
be made. 

(1) The French staff calculate the number of days necessary to mobilise each of their 
nineteen corps d’armée as six; and in 1887, when the 17th Corps was mobilised as an 
experiment, this calculation proved correct. Orders for the mobilisation were dis- 
patched to General Bréart, the corps commander, at midnight on the 30th August, and 
and by midnight on the 5th September General Bréart was ready to move off with the 
whole of his corps complete in every detail. The local mobilisation of the corps in 
their own districts is comparatively easy to effect. It is the concentration on the 
frontier of these huge armies from all parts of France which will try the French staff 
to the utmost, and contribute in a great measure to decide the war. 
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Luxembourg also. No doubt they would not if it were worth while. 
By doing so, however, they would only gain possession of one Dutch 
line which would be of any use for concentrating troops at Namur 
—viz. that from Venloo—and the very roundabout Tréves-Luxem- 
bourg railway, which sends out two branches at Luxembourg, one 
passing through Arlon and going dangerously close to the French 
frontier, and the other striking due north to Liége, where it joins 
the German line from Cologne. These facts seem to show that 
under existing conditions the railway system available for the con- 
centration of German troops is totally inadequate to justify an offen- 
sive movement through Belgium in order to strike at Paris down 
the valley of the Oise. 

Could German troops effect the occupation of Belgium by sur- 
prise? The answer is “No,” if the Belgians are ready to check 
invasion at Liége, which is on the high road from Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and through which German troops must pass. The Belgians have 
only lately realised the importance of Liége. Last year a vote was 
obtained for fortifying it on a modern scale. When the writer of 
this paper visited the country a few months ago, Belgian engineers 
were working day and night in order to complete the works, and by 
the end of next year the town ought to be safe from a coup-de-main. 
Liége, placed right athwart the German railway, is just one of those 
strategical points which it is the proper ré/e of permanent fortifica- 
tion to protect. While not hampering the offensive action of the 
Belgian field army, its fortifications will enable resistance to be made 
till succour can arrive. 

The Belgian army is lamentably weak both in numbers and in 
organisation. The recruiting system is thoroughly unsound. Al- 
though in theory every Belgian subject is liable to military service, 
in practice this is not the case. Sanction is still given to the system 
of “substitutes,” by which means any one drawing an unlucky 
number at the ballot, and who can afford to do so, is allowed to pay 
some one else to serve for him. The evils of this system are well 
known, and need not be enlarged on here. The annual contingent 
for the active army is only fixed at 12,000. Service is for eight 
years, but only a small proportion of this period is passed with the 
colours. After eight years liability to military service practically 
ceases. Consequently the army, when mobilised for war, cannot by 
any means exceed 96,000, while as a matter of fact, owing to waste 
through desertions, which are very frequent, this number would 
never be actually reached ; and there is no organised reserve to fall 
back upon. After deducting the numbers required for the garrisons 
of Antwerp, Liége, and Namur, the full war strength of the Belgian 
field army, organised in four weak divisions, would not amount to 
more than 50,000 men. It is needless to say that such an army is 
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quite insufficient for the purpose even of delaying invasion till help 
can arrive. Little or no assistance could be expected from Holland, 
which country might with great effort, and after considerable time, 
mobilise 40,000 men, who have already made up their minds to shut 
themselves in the prepared entrenched position round Amsterdam. 
The fighting. strength of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg is 
300 men. If Belgium is in earnest, she has not a moment to lose. 
A new recruiting law is necessary. Conscription should be estab- 
lished, and substitution imperatively forbidden. The annual contin- 
gent ought at least to be doubled. The population of Belgium is nearly 
6,000,000, about one-sixth the population of France. 12,000 is -2 per 
cent. of the gross population. In Germany and France the annual 
contingent is fixed at 1 per cent. of the population. Belgium is an 
exceedingly rich country, and with a revenue of nearly £12,000,000, 
she can well afford an increased military expenditure. What, however, 
is really wanted is not so much money as public spirit, and until the 
Belgian people make up their minds to the personal sacrifice involved 
in submitting to compulsory military service, all their talk about 
safe-guarding their neutrality is mere idle chatter. The best advice 
that Englishmen can give Belgium is to push on by all means with 
the fortifications of Liége, but above all to strengthen her field army, 
upon which must fall the main burden of maintaining her position 
as a neutral state whenever and by whomsoever that position may be 
threatened. 

What will be the attitude of England in the event of a violation 
of Belgian neutrality by either France or Germany? In 1870 Lord 
Granville’ distinctly stated that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to fulfil the obligations which England had contracted towards 
Belgium under the treaty of 1839, and his declaration in the 
House of Lords was emphasised by a supplementary vote being 
taken in the House of Commons for £2,000,000 to provide for 
necessary military preparations. Has anything happened since 1870 
to alter the situation? Certainly as far as Antwerp is concerned, if 
the port was of any interest to England in 1870, that interest has 
been enormously increased during the past eighteen years. The 
trade of Antwerp is year by year improving. In spite of the com- 
mercial policy of both France and Germany, the effect of which is 


(1) Lord Granville’s exact words were as follows :—‘‘I venture to state most posi- 
tively that Her Majesty's Government are not unaware of the duty which this country 
owes to the independence and neutrality of Belgium. When stating lust Thursday the 
course I proposed to pursue, I stated that I believed your Lordships would agree with 
me that it was no part of my duty, but was the reverse of my duty, to make super- 
fluous declarations as to any possible contingencies. To that declaration I firmly 
adhere, for I believe it was a wise one; but that determination does not debar the 
Government from making a specific declaration at the proper time and in the proper 
season upon particular and definite contingencies.’’—Debate in the House of Lords, 
2nd August, 1870. 
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to check the exports of Belgium to those countries, the imports of 
Antwerp still continue to ascend in value. The shipping returns 
give the same results. The total number of vessels arriving at 
Antwerp in 1888 was 4,823, representing a tonnage of 3,974,320. 
Of this number, 2,464 were British ships, with a tonnage of 
2,266,499. Thus about 56 per cent. of the aggregate carrying 
trade of the port was in British vessels. If the statistics for 1888 
are compared with those for previous years, it will be found that 
each year’s figures, especially as regards British ships, show an 
increase over those of the preceding year, and that the vessels 
arriving in the port have more than doubled in number since the 
year 1870. There are already 11 floating docks and 10 dry docks, 
with a water surface of 70,000 square feet. The draught of water 
along the quays is 28 feet, which is more than sufficient to allow the 
largest British transport vessels to come alongside. These facts 
speak for themselves. They are a testimony to a commercial pros- 
perity, which is chiefly the development of the past twenty years, 
which is steadily increasing, and which already entitles Antwerp to 
rank in the first class of the great ports of Europe. It was supposed 
in 1870, when the independence of Belgium was threatened, that 
the fortress of Antwerp in the hands of one of the great Western 
Powers would be a menace to the security of England. The addition 
of twenty battle ships to the strength of the navy would put that 
right; but would any number of battle ships compensate for the 
permanent blow which English commercial interests would receive if 
Antwerp were to become a port of France or of the German Empire? 
How great that blow would be it is for the country to calculate before 
there is any risk of its delivery. No doubt the question has been 
made the subject of profound study by the Foreign Office, but what 
is even more necessary is that it should be studied by the country, so 
that an intelligent and instructed public opinion may be brought to 
bear on its settlement, and the hands of the Government strengthened 
beforehand for any action which may become necessary, and not 
weakened at the last moment by Parliamentary pressure ignorantly 
applied on imperfect information. 


(1) Consul-General Perry’s Report on the Trade of Antwerp for the year 1888. 
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WHAT ENGLISH PEOPLE READ. 


“One of the peculiarities which distinguish the present age is the 
multiplication of books.” Since this was Dr. Johnson’s opinion a 
hundred and thirty years ago, it is probable that even his forcible 
vocabulary would have been inadequate to express his amazement, if 
he could have foreseen the plethora in the book-market of to-day. 
Last year some 8,000 works (including new editions) were published 
in this country, so that we are now provided with new literature 
at the rate of about 25 books a day. There is, in addition, a 
large and increasing import of books from abroad. Apparently 
there are no means of ascertaining the number imported, but some 
idea of the extent of the trade may be formed from the Board of 
Trade returns, which show an annual influx of upwards of 1,300 
tons of books, having an estimated value of about £225,000. 
This enormous supply, some of it mischievous, much of it worth- 
less, and even the best of it characterized for the most part by 
wearisome repetitions and the faults incidental to hasty production, 
is not unreasonably regarded as a serious evil. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold rightly considered criticism to be the function 
of the age; and to those who are earnestly desirous of knowledge the 
value of competent assistance in separating the chaff of contem- 
porary writing from the wheat is beyond price. Accordingly several 
attempts have been made of late years to guide the public in their 
choice of literature. Lists have been published of the hundred best 
authors or the hundred best books, lectures have been delivered, 
sermons have been preached. People can scarcely complain that 
they have not been fully informed as to what they ought to read. 
A few years ago some of the shelves in the Free Library at 
Cambridge were labelled “ Books worth reading” (they may be 
so labelled still), although it may perhaps be doubted whether the 
implied criticism on the other books in the library, which included 
the whole range of fiction and periodical literature, had any de- 
terrent effect upon the readers. It seems not uninteresting to 
inquire to what extent English people avail themselves of the 
advice which is constantly being offered them, and to ascertain, 
if possible, what kind of books they actually do read. 

At the outset it may be remarked that the rapid and excessive 
production to which I have referred is in itself an indication of the 
probable result of our inquiry. However much the torrent of new 
books may be lamented and decried, it must not be overlooked that 
the supply is a necessary consequence of a corresponding demand, in 
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the absence of which it could not continue. We have, then, a con- 
stant demand for new books; and this points to the conclusion that 
the popular taste favours ephemeral literature, produced very 
rapidly, and designed to fit the fashion of the hour, to afford a 
momentary excitement, or to gratify some immediate curiosity, 
rather than works of a solid character and more enduring interest, 
which cannot be either written or read at the same extravagant 
rate, and which do not need to be continually replaced by fresh 
matter. 

Nor does this seem surprising or unnatural if we consider for a 
moment the altered social conditions which have contributed to 
create the present demand for books. Every one knows the old 
French maxim which tells us that people must be amused ; but we 
have only lately begun to recognise that it applies to the lower 
classes in England. Until recently, the universal creed was that, so 
long as the people had a sufficiency of food and clothing, places to 
sleep in, and churches to pray in and be lectured in, they were 
doing uncommonly well. Any provision for recreation in our towns 
and villages was not only neglected but actually discouraged by 
churchmen and statesmen alike. The idea of giving amusement to 
the common folk, when it entered men’s minds at all, was at once 
dismissed as something very dangerous, if not positively immoral. 

Of late years these puritanical notions have altered in a remark- 
able degree, and especially so in the direction of intellectual 
recreation. Early in the present century the Church, rousing 
herself from a long lethargy, began systematically to teach the 
village children to read and write. The legislature, by abolish- 
ing the paper duties, which had long been defended on the 
ground that it was better for poor people to be prevented from 
reading, took the first step towards placing literature within the 
reach of the working classes. Then came the gradual institu- 
tion of free libraries, opening all the best books in the language 
to the poorest student, while the Education Act insured that every 
English man and woman should be capable of reading them. But, 
although by these and kindred measures, such as the establishment 
of science and art museums, much has been effected, the evil wrought 
by the old policy of suppression and neglect still lives and is apparent 
in the utter want of culture among the lower orders of the people. 
The artisans and workwomen who, if they had lived fifty years ago, 
would have been unable to spell, nowadays swell enormously th 
demand for books. But they seek for the most part simply te | 
amused, to be taken out of themselves; they do not want anyth ‘ig 
that will give them the trouble to think. 

The continuous migration of the rural population to the large 
towns has also a tendency, I think, to increase the demand for lig¢h' 
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reading. Deprived of the opportunities for outdoor recreation which 
the country affords, the shop boy and the work-girl have but few 
means of enjoyment beyond the occasional luxury of a visit to the 
play ; and if they employ their leisure time in reading, it is probable 
that they will look for excitement rather than instruction. 

In the higher classes of society a different series of changes has 
been in operation ; but it seems not unlikely that they may have had 
a similar tendency as regards taste in literature. The bustle of life 
nowadays precludes most men from following the field sports in 
which our fathers delighted, and under the influence of a more 
refined social code men no longer drink, nor do women gamble, as 
they did sixty or seventy years ago. But the love of excitement 
_remains, the desire to drown care or to escape from ennui, and the 
very self-restraint imposed by the exigences of the age and the 
stricter canons of modern society may not unnaturally have created 
a reaction which finds its vent in the pleasures of sensational fiction. 

As regards women, indeed, it would be surprising if any other 
result had followed from the system of mental, moral, and (until 
quite lately) physical training which society has ordained for them, 
and which could scarcely have been better devised if the object had 
been to debar them altogether from a share in the higher intellec- 
tual pleasures, while forcing them into the life-long sham in which 
too many of them exist with emptiness in their hearts, paint on 
their cheeks, and scandal on their tongues. Ido not purpose to 
discuss here the wisdom or the morality of a social scheme 
which begins by cutting off our women—the mothers and earliest 
teachers of our children—from all studies or pursuits calculated 
to instruct them in the laws of human nature and the develop- 
ment of human thought, and afterwards imposes upon them a 
code of propriety restricting their communications with the other 
sex, at any rate during the best years of their lives, to the common- 
places of the park and the inanities of the ball-room. But it is 
impossible to overlook the effect which such a system—driving 
women in upon themselves, and stopping up every natural outlet 
for the emotions, making the colder ones prudish, the weaker 
ones morbid, and many of the best of them dissatisfied from a sense 
of the unreality of their existence—is likely to have produced upon 
their choice of literature. 

For these reasons I think that we should expect to find among 
English people generally a very decided preference for books which 
appeal to the emotions as compared with those addressed to the 
intellect. In the following pages I propose to examine how far this 
anticipation is borne out by the facts. It will be convenient to 
divide the subject into two parts, ascertaining first what is the 
proportionate demand for each class of literature, and, secondly, what 
books (or what kind of books) in each class are in most favour. 
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Taking, in the first place, the returns of the provincial lending 
libraries, the proportionate demand for different classes of literature 
at twenty-two of the principal towns in England is shown by the 
following table :— 









































| le | 38 | g| of 
| to | ot P .ok 28 
Name of Town. | 338 | Ay 28 bse BEE | Be 
$4) 208 so | SSE) Zax Bis 
| le 2| See &i | S24) 825] 48 
| 
Per Per Per Per Per | Per Per Per 
| | Cent. | Cent. Cent. | Cent. | Cent. | Cent. | Cent. Cent. | 
Liverpool . . . .| 292 | 5-46 | 7:09 | 0°50 | 76-77 | 0°53 | 6-73 | — 
Manchester . -| 1°32 | 6:19 | 9°06 | 0°56 | 70°43 | —! | 124414) — 
Rochdale . . . ./| 0°65 4°48 4°47 | 0°30 | 80-977} 0°81 8°32 —* 
Preston . « « « «| 180 6°11 8:90 0°92 | 67°58 | 1°63 | 14°06 | 
Leeds . .. . .| 0°96 | 517 | 594°] —% | 55-614} —4 |] 2°39 | 29°93 
Sheffield . . . .| 1°29 | 8-08 | 11°23 | 0-31 | 62°65 | 1°11 15°33 | — | 
Bradford ... .| 0°74 4°15 6°84 | 0°52 | 86°575| 1°18 — — | 
Newcastle-on-Tyne .| 2°75 | 11°71 5°65 | 3°07 | 48°87 | 4°14 8:96 | 14°85 | 
Nottingham . . .| 1°49 | 6°33 | 7-43 | 0-46 | 77°66 | 1°05 | 558 | — | 
Leicester . . . .| 0°68 3°03 5°83 | 0°15 | 60°16 | 0°76 6°25 | 23°14 | 
Derby .. . | 0-57 | 3-46 | 6-97 | 0-13 | 82°87 | 1°05 | 495] — | 
Stafford. . . . .| 0°81 | 3:10 | 8-68 | 0-07 | 74:79 | 1-00 | 4-76 | 6°79 | 
Stoke-upon-Trent .| 0°90 | 3°32 | 8-91 | 0-07 | 76-36 | 2°07 | 837 | — | 
Birmingham . 11-48 | 6-09 | 5:87 | 0-24 | 63-98 | 1°45 | 10°32 | 10°57 
Wolverhampton . .| 1°26 | 3°24 | 4°96 | 0°32 | 70°35 | 0°85 | 12°40 | 6°62 
Bristol . . . . «| 1:20 | 3:46 | 5-46 | —® | 61-84 | 6-85 | 1-93 | 19-26 
Cheltenham : . .| 0-64 | 218 | 5-88 | —® | 65-60 | 0-42 | 4-70 | 20-58 
Plymouth . . . .| 0°63 | 1°58 | 6-03 | —* | 40°47 | 0°93 | 11°03 | 39°33 
Exeter . . . . «| 3°635| 2-08 | 6°06 | 1-79 | 75-707) —*? | —7 | 10-74 
Portsmouth . . .| 1°83 | 6°63 | 12-74 | 3°38 | 35°93 | 3°25 | 32°34 | 4°00 | 
Norwich . .| 0-458] 3°76 | 4°48 | — | 75°06 | 1:00 | 16°25 | — | 
Great Yarmouth. . | 0°59 | 1°28 | 7-62 | 0-17 | 80°24 | 075 | 940 | — 
| | 











Bearing in mind the wide differences in local characteristics, these 
figures seem to me to represent a remarkable degree of uniformity. 
Of the eight north-country towns, Newcastle-on-Tyne appears at 
first sight to make the best show. There is a greater demand in the 
field of science and art there than at any other of the twenty-two towns 
in the list, and the issues in philosophy, law and politics, and poetry, 
are also relatively high, while the reading in prose fiction, even if 
the juvenile literature be left out of account, is less than 60 per cent. 
of the whole. But it must not be too hastily inferred that the 
standard of intelligence at Newcastle is higher than at the great 
towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire. On turning to the record of 
the occupations of the borrowers, we find that in the year 1888-9, 
out of more than 8,000 men and boys there were only 23 miners, 41 
bricklayers, 42 masons, and 104 labourers, while nearly all the 

(1) Poetry and the drama included in miscellaneous literature. 

(2) Prose fiction includes juvenile literature. 

(3) Not separately stated. 

(4) Poetry and the drama included with prose fiction. 

(5) Miscellaneous literature included with prose fiction. 

(6) Includes education. 

(7) Poetry and the drama and miscellaneous literature included with prose fiction. 

(8) Law included with theology. 
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remainder were persons of a superior class, including 68 clergymen, 
215 merchants and manufacturers, the same number of agents, 248 
engineers, 129 commercial travellers, and 1,056 clerks. The women, 
too, so far as their occupations are stated, appear to belong almost 
without exception to the middle class. At Leeds, on the other hand, 
where the issues of theological and philosophical works are below 
1 per cent., while the demand for fiction (leaving juvenile books out 
of account) nearly reaches 80 per cent., we find that during a period 
of six months some 9,000 male readers included 550 metal workers, 
376 woollen operatives, and 1,783 “ miscellaneous artisans,” as 
against 60 clergymen, 114 merchants and manufacturers, 112 agents, 
90 commercial travellers, and 676 clerks; while 111 domestic ser- 
vants and 625 artisans appear among the women. The explanation 
seems to be that the library at Leeds, with its twenty-seven 
branches, has reached a lower stratum of the population than the 
single library at Newcastle. It is interesting to observe as an 
instance of correspondence between quality and rapidity of reading 
that, while 259,462 volumes were issued in the course of twelve 
months to 11,968 readers at Newcastle, as many as 375,857 volumes 
were asked for in half that space of time by 13,132 readers at Leeds. 

At Bradford, again, where the demand for fiction and light 
literature is relatively high, 404,697 volumes were borrowed during 
the year 1887-8 by 9,772 persons, so that the rate of reading is 
almost twice that at Newcastle. At the Central Lending Library 
separate returns were kept for men and women, from which it 
appears that upwards of 95 per cent. of the books issued to women 
fall under the head of “ General Literature and Fiction,” and that 
the average rate of issue is 45 volumes a year for each reader. 
Among the men the demand for fiction, &., is about 834 per cent. 
for history, &c., about 8} per cent., and for science and art some- 
thing over 5 per cent., while the rate of issue is about 33 volumes a 
year for each reader." 

(1) The actual figures are as follows :— 
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| Men . .| 2,667 | 681 | 7,793 | 609 | 4,798 | 75,223 | 824 | 89,928 
Women .| 1,452 | 269 | 1,455 | 101 | 559 | 62,228 | 447 | 65,069 
| } 
— ff of, i? om a 
Total. .! 4,119 | 950 | 9,268 | 710 | 5,367 | 187,451 |1,271 | 154,997 
Percentage of Issues| 0°61 | 5°97 | 0-46 | 3:46 | 8868 | 0°82 | 100-00 
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The returns for the Midland counties show somewhat less interest 
in science and art, Nottingham and Birmingham having the best 
record in this particular, and the proportionate demand for prose 
fiction is, on the whole, greater than in the north. Stafford and 
Stoke-upon-Trent make a better show than one would expect; but 
the libraries there are not much used by the lower classes, as may be 
gathered from the fact that at Stoke, the principal town in the pot- 
tery district, out of 429 new tickets issued last year to borrowers 
only 23 were for potters. 

In the Western counties we have an exceptional demand for theo- 
logy and philosophy at Exeter—possibly owing to its being a cathe- 
dral town, although the apparent indifference to such subjects at 
Norwich seems to negative that hypothesis—while Bristol evinces 
unusual poetical tendencies. Plymouth shows a lower percentage of 
reading in fiction, but if the juvenile books be deducted, the propor- 
tion rises to about two-thirds of the remainder; and the study of 
science and art there, as well as at Exeter and Cheltenham, seems to 
be more neglected than at any other town given in the table, with 
the exception of Great Yarmouth. 

Portsmouth has distinctly the best record of all; and, if the 
figures may be taken as a trustworthy indication of the intellectual 
development of the dwellers on the south coast, they are certainly 
more enlightened than the inhabitants of the manufacturing districts. 
I own, however, to some curiosity as to what species of miscellaneous 
literature, other than magazines, may have beguiled from the pursuit 
of the ordinary novel the 151 assistants, 150 milliners and dress- 
makers, 134 accountants, clerks, and writers, 118 pupils, 75 shop 
assistants, and 65 errand boys, who form the chief contingents to the 
list of new borrowers. 

The following table may be of interest as showing the extent of 
the reading at some of the more important provincial towns as com- 
pared with the population :— 
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Liverpool 5 | 652,508 | 427,532 | 0°77 |*47°3 328,240 0°59 36°3 
Birmingham . . |} 400,774 | 542,901 | 1°35 | 27-0 | 347,334 0°87 17°3 
| Manchester . . . | 341,414 | 775,000 | 2°27 18°2 545,844 1°60 12°8 
| Leeds. . . . ‘| 309,119 | 739,618 | 239 | 34-8 | 421,332 | 1-36 19°8 
| Sheffield. . . . | 284,508 | 410,395'| 1-44 | 24°7 | 257,733!| 0-91 15°5 
| Bristol . . . . | 206,874 | 642,432 | 3-11 | 34-4 | 371,548 | 1°80 19°9 
| Newcastle-on-Tyne | 145,359 | 259,462 | 1°78 | 21°7 | 126,806 | 0°87 10°6 
| Portsmouth. . . | 127,989 | 254,162 | 1°99 66°7 91,330 071 24°0 

| | 











(1) As the Sheffield libraries were closed during more than half the year 1887—88, 
owing to the epidemic of small pox, I have taken the figures for the preceding year. 
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These statistics enable us to form some idea of the extent and 
character of the reading in English provincial towns, so far as the 
work of the public libraries furnishes a guide. The general result 
seems to be that from 60 to 80 per cent. of the books taken home to 
read are works of fiction, and that the ordinary reader cares very 
little for science or art, still less for poetry, and hardly at all for 
theology or philosophy. In some cases, it is true, from 10 to 15 per 
cent. of the reading is in general literature, which includes the 
magazines and reviews; but it must be remembered that many of 
these contain serial tales. 

In Scotland the tone of the public taste seems somewhat higher, 
judging from the returns of the Aberdeen library, where the demand 
for fiction (including juvenile books) is in the proportion of 63-26 
per cent.; for history and kindred subjects, 11°5 per cent.; for 
science and art, 7-02 per cent.; for theology and philosophy, 2°12 
per cent. ; and for poetry, 1-44 per cent. 

But I fear that whoever may have followed me so far is already 
weary of statistics, and at best they can only be regarded as afford- 
ing a rough approximation to the requirements of the readers. As 
was remarked in a note to a recent report by the Aberdeen Library 
Committee, “for the issues to be a just index of these, it would be 
necessary that the readers should have constant and equal oppor- 
tunities of obtaining just the books they want. As the library is, 
and in the nature of things must remain, constituted, a very large 
number of readers must daily come and go, bearing with them cer- 
tainly not the books they most desire, but just whatever they can 
get, whether specially to their liking or not.” After observing that 
“some books owe their popularity (if popularity is to be gauged by 
demand) toa taking title and popular ignorance,” the committee pro- 
ceed to point out that “the fact that a small devotional work, en- 
titled The Best Match was called for (and quickly returned) 65 
times by readers, chiefly of the female sex, is hardly to be taken as 
a proof of the popularity of that particular work, or of the excep- 
tionally devotional character of the library readers. Rather is it to 
be taken as one of the many cases where, the substance of the book 
not realising the hopes raised by the title, it is with all possible 
speed returned to the library.” But I am unable to follow the com- 
mittee in their conclusion that “in this way the amount of fiction 
reading in all public libraries is made to appear much greater than 
it really is.” It is difficult to imagine that anyone seriously anxious 
to peruse some devotional work would make the corresponding mis- 
take of taking home a novel so often as to enhance appreciably the 
apparent demand for the latter species of literature. And an exami- 
nation of the kind of books comprised in the stock of the various 
libraries seems to point quite in the opposite direction; for, whereas 
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we have seen that some 60 to 80 per cent. of the demand is for 
prose fiction, I cannot find that there is a single public library in 
which the stock of fiction is as much as 40 per cent. of the whole 
stock, while in many cases, including Sheffield, Bristol, and New- 
castle, it is below 25 per cent. In this connection I may observe 
that, in an interesting report lately published on the Mitchell Library 
at Glasgow, the librarian laments the fast diminishing attendance of 
the reading public, as evinced by a continuous decrease in the 
number of volumes issued, and for this he suggests various causes, 
such as that the books are kept longer in hand, that the accommoda- 
tion in the reading-room is inadequate, that the International Exhi- 
bition offered a counter attraction, and that there has been an in- 
creased demand for labour. The Mitchell Library being purely a 
“reference library,” the stock of prose fiction is no doubt limited, 
very properly, to classical and standard works; but the number of 
volumes classified under this head is only 782 out of a total stock of 
more than 80,000. The question can scarcely be avoided whether, if 
this supply were to be increased to anything like the proportion 
which, as we have seen elsewhere, represents the demand, the men 
and women of Glasgow would not find it possible to put up with the 
inconvenience of insufficient accommodation, or to spare time from 
their work, and resort to the library in greater numbers than ever. 
And this question is practically answered in the report itself. Last 
year the “turnover” of the 782 volumes of fiction was 47°33, that is 
to say, on an average, each volume was issued at least 47 times in the 
year, while the “turnover” in other classes ranged from 1°47 in law 
and politics to 7°31 in miscellaneous literature. 

In London the available sources of information are extremely 
meagre and untrustworthy. The admirably conducted library at the 
Guildhall has, unfortunately, no lending branch, and only contains 
classical fiction, with the exception of the works of M. Jules Verne, 
who, having thus, so to speak, to sustain the whole weight of the 
demand for sensationalism, seems to be more in request there than 
any other writer. The institution of public libraries in the suburbs 
is at present in its infancy, and the field of their operations is as yet 
too small to justify any definite deductions from the results, although, 
so far as these go, they fully confirm the conclusions arrived at from 
provincial statistics. The large circulating libraries, again, which 
might have been expected to possess much valuable information as 
regards both metropolitan and provincial taste, apparently preserve 
no record whatever of the requirements of their customers. How- 
ever, it is admitted on all hands that the demand for fiction far 
exceeds that for any other subject; while the books which compete 
most successfully with the novel are those which feed an idle if not 
vulgar curiosity with more or less amusing anecdotes of popular 
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characters of the day, especially if the hero be himself the narrator. 
I now approach the second part of my subject, and shall endea- 
vour to find an answer to the more interesting but more difficult 
question, What is the general character and tendency of the books 
which are most read? Let us begin with the standard works of 
fiction. One of the most successful novels ever written was Adam 
Bede. Middlemarch and The Mill on the Floss also gained exceptional 
popularity. But there is not nearly the same demand for these 
books nowadays as for The Pickwick Papers and David Copperfield, 
or for Vanity Fair and Esmond. The reason, I think, is not hard to 
find. The class distinctions, the influences of environment and 
early association, the vestiges, in fact, of feudalism, which entered 
so largely into the social life of England even thirty years ago, and 
which were illustrated in so masterly a fashion by George Eliot, are 
gradually losing force. She seems already to be telling us of things 
as they were rather than of things as they are; and, in{so far as she 
ceases to appeal to every-day experience, she loses her hold upon the 
interest of men and women. They turn more eagerly to Dickens 
and to Thackeray, partly because the broad humour of the one and 
the pointed irony of the other are as delightful as ever they were, 
and also because these writers, although they, too, deal with many 
things that are past, depend less upon the general design of their 
works than upon their vivid portraiture of individual character. 
For the same reason, as I conceive, the writings of all the three 
authors I have named are preferred to the romances of Sir Walter 
Scott, and still more to those of Lord Lytton. People are asking 
for something which concerns themselves and their own feelings 
more nearly than do the adventures of Ivanhoe or of Ernest Mal- 
travers, and I am probably within the mark in asserting, that for 
every hundred copies now in circulation of Vanity Fuir or Pendennis 
or Esmond, or of almost any novel by Dickens, there are not more 
than forty of Ivanhoe or Kenilworth (these being the most popular of 
Scott’s novels), and scarcely twenty of My Novel or Ernest Maltravers 
or What Will He Do with It?, which seem to be the favourites 
among the works of Lytton. 

We see the same tendency in the temporary popularity of novels 
which, like those of Charles Reade, and Walter Besant, and Mrs. 
Stowe, are directed against some special evil or abuse of the day. I¢ 
is Never too Late to Mend and Unele Tom’s Cabin met with a reception 
not inferior to that given to any novel I have mentioned, excepting 
perhaps Adam Bede ; but to-day there is little demand for either of 
them. 

If we go further back to the writings of Richardson and Fielding, 
and Smollett and Sterne, the effect of a lack of current interest and 
vital sympathy becomes still clearer. People find that they have 
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little in common with Sir Charles Grandison and Pamela ; even Tom 
Jones is seldom asked for; and Zristram Shandy is almost unknown. 

Nevertheless, all these standard works of fiction hold the place 
which is due to them in the history of literature; and people con- 
tinue buying them and reading them when such books as The Trail 
of the Serpent, and Dr. Cupid, and Jess, are thrown aside and for- 
gotten. Yet whenever Miss Braddon, or Miss Broughton, or Mr. 
Rider Haggard, produces a new novel, there is an immediate rush 
for it, and the circulating libraries are obliged, much against their 
will, to purchase, at an exorbitant price, hundreds and even thou- 
sands of copies for which, six months or at most twelve months 
later, they can scarcely obtain the value of the paper and cover. It 
is a curious fact that the selling price of a book a year after its pub- 
lication is often in inverse proportion to the extent of its popularity 
at first; and the second-hand copies of novels published at 31s. 6d., 
which have been “the rage” of a season, can generally be bought 
for a shilling a volume. Thus, the libraries purchased about four 
times as many copies of King Solomon’s Mines and She as of Treasure 
Island, which now, nevertheless, sells at a better price than either of 
Mr. Haggard’s books. Another illustration of the same peculiarity 
was given in the Library Chronicle a few years ago by Mr. Joseph 
Gilburt, who remarks that the first volume of the Life of Bishop 
Wilberforce, edited by Ashwell, had a good reading, and afterwards 
fetched a fair price, but the third volume, by Reginald Wilberforce, 
which contained certain scandals, became a craze for awhile, and 
now is almost worthless. 

Of the novels which, although written several years ago, still 
retain a measure of popularity, the principal appear to be Lust 
Lynne, Lorna Doone, The Golden Butterfly, Ali Sorts and Conditions 
of Men, The Woman in White, and Charles O’Malley. There is also 
some demand for Charles Reade, Miss Worboise, and Charlotte 
Bronté, but Mrs. Gaskell and Anthony Trollope seem to be quite 
out of fashion, and even James Payn’s Lost Sir Massingberd has com- 
paratively few readers. 

Of contemporary novelists few have succeeded better than Edna 
Lyall, for whose books there is a large and continuous demand, 
partly, no doubt, because she writes with a strongly and clearly 
defined purpose, and also possibly because she is at the present time 
the only writer of any merit who advocates her views by the eleva- 
tion of an ideal hero. Mr. Shorthouse achieved an extraordinary 
success with John Inglesant, which is still a very saleable book; but 
he has not been so fortunate in his more recent efforts. It is not 
given to every one to feel at home with him in the dreamy realms 
of transcendentalism. Robert Elsmere, another quasi-metaphysical 
novel, although of a different tendency, became fashionable and was 
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widely read, and of the other recent books having a religious purpose, 
The New Antigone gained most attention, although it is now in little 
or no request. 

The clever and conscientious work of Mr. Marion Crawford, in spite 
of its unsympathetic tone, has always secured him a good audience, 
and especially in the case of Saracinesca, although that book is most 
entitled to praise when viewed as an historical romance, and, for a 
novel proper, I should certainly place Zo Leeward before it. Mr. 
Norris, too, has a quiet charm of his own which does not escape 
recognition ; but apparently the English public has but little taste 
for the introspective egotism of the school of which Mr. Howells is 
the best-known exponent. A deeper vein of feeling is touched by 
Lucas Malet in Colonel Enderby’s Wife, a book which has found 
many readers, although in my opinion it has not met with all 
the success it deserves; and in the continuous demand for the Story 
of an African Farm, and for the works of the “Author of John 
Herring ” we have a clear response to appeals to the great founts of 
human passion and human sympathy. 

Turning for a moment to light literature, we sce in the large cir- 
culation of Lady Brassey’s account of her voyage in the Sunbeam, 
and of the Reminiscences of Mr. Frith and others, a proof of a 
demand for the kind of information which forms the basis of society 
small-talk ; and probably the reason why these books have a much 
larger circle of readers than the more scholarly efforts of Mr. 
Jeaffreson, is that stories about a man who is dead, however wicked 
he may have been, are not so interesting as stories about some one 
whom we know and who is still amongst us. After all, it is the 
living human interest again, although appearing in a somewhat con- 
temptible guise. 

If we look at higher literary forms, we find that the favourite 
poets are Shakespeare, Tennyson, Wordsworth, Byron, and Shelley, 
all of whom have appealed closely to the hearts of men; and the 
chief reason of the popularity of Mr. Ruskin’s works is that he has 
taught us, as none knew how to teach us before, the intimate relation 
which art has to our lives as the mute expression of what we feel. 
There is evidence, again, of human sympathy of the highest kind in 
the sustained interest of the public in such books as Stanley’s 
Through the Dark Continent; and Dean Burgon’s Lives of Twelve 
Good Men appeals to a much wider class than that formed by the 
students of political economy or of metaphysics. 

In order to ascertain to what extent the same great principle 
influences the demand for modern fiction, which is now, before all 
other writing, the mode in which the emotional side of humanity 
finds expression, it is necessary to look further than the record 
of successful library novels. It must be remembered that for 
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every novel which has an extensive circulation there are probably 
fifty others, not so good and not so successful, which have collec- 
tively a much greater sale than a book of which Messrs. Mudie take 
a thousand copies; and there are perhaps fifty more which have a 
large circulation quite independently of any library. Mr. Taylor 
Kay, the Librarian of Owen’s College, Manchester, stated a few 
years ago that the society novel and the sensational novel were 
“much more popular and very much more read” than the classical 
fiction of Defoe, Fielding, Goldsmith, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Swift, Sterne, Smollett; and Richardson ; but, in view of this fact, it 
seems extraordinary that he should have advocated (if I understand 
him rightly) the total exclusion of all novels, whether good or bad, 
from public libraries; and still more extraordinary that he should 
have supported this view on the ground that the readers of novels 
were chiefly clerks, and warehousemen, and school-girls. 

No doubt sensational novels are as a rule very poor stuff, especially 
those which are known in the publishing trade as “ shilling shockers.” 
But however crude in style and loose in grammar they may be, they 
are generally quite harmless, and they meet the needs of a large 
number of people for whom it is unquestionably better to read 
exciting stories than to do what they would be doing if they were 
not reading. I find that no fewer than 346,000 copies of The 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab have been sold in this country in the 
course of the last eighteen months, and 147,000 copies of Madame 
Midas, another book of the same class and by the same author, in a 
twelvemonth ; and the Company which publishes them has, in the 
course of one year and a quarter, sold nearly 600,000 of these and 
other similar books, of which about one-third were disposed of by 
Messrs. Smith and Son. Scarcely less remarkable are the statistics 
made public not long since at Bristol, from which it appears that 
some 350,000 copies of Called Back have been sold, and that upwards 
of a million shilling volumes of the kind have been issued during 
the last four or five years. When we reflect that the population of 
the United Kingdom is not much more than 35,000,000, the propor- 
tion of readers represented by the figures I have given is sufficiently 
astonishing. And therefore, because it interests the people who, for 
reasons already discussed, have no taste for choicer fare, and because 
it has at least some claim to our gratitude in so far as it has dis- 
placed low-class periodicals, I am disposed, so long as I am not 
required to read it, to support the “shilling shocker,” which is cer- 
tainly to be preferred to the “‘ penny dreadful.” 

It is impossible to extend the same toleration to the bulk of the 
society novels ; nor have they the same claim to be excused. It is 
not unnatural, as we have seen, that the young lady of the nine- 


teenth century should be continually crying out for new novels ; but 
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it is certainly irritating that every idler who has sense enough to 
string sentences together—more or less grammatically—and money 
enough to pay the publisher, should conceive it to be his or her 
special mission to respond to the cry, and should deluge the book- 
market with a stream of morbid sentiment or empty vulgarity. One 
is too familiar with the method of advertising these productions “ of 
great social interest and importance,” for which the intended victim 
is requested on a post-card to ask at his library or club. There is a 
story that a certain well-known publisher, now dead, used to say 
some years ago that he would always give £20 for any novel, no 
matter how worthless, as he could generally rely on recovering his 
outlay (including the cost of publication and advertising) from the 
circulating libraries. 

It may be questioned, indeed, whether the quality of what they 
read is of much consequence to the regular patrons of the society 
novel. If, by chance, they get hold of a better book than usual, 
they may admit as much, with the qualification that it kept them 
from dozing when they wanted; for people of this sort are quite 
accustomed to falling asleep over their novel, and perhaps may dream 
that they have finished it, since they often change it, on waking, for 
something fresh. Still it is unsatisfactory that we should be treated 
to a continual effervescence of illiterature which rests its only hope 
of popularity on its nastiness. Against this evil criticism is power- 
less, and worse than powerless; for such is the perversity of man- 
kind that an exposure of the improprieties of a book of this type is 
tolerably certain to treble its circulation ; and, in fact, decrying a 
novel on the score of its indecency is a favourite form of advertise- 
ment. I believe that the circulating libraries occasionally refuse 
books of an offensive tone; but the libraries are to a great extent 
at the mercy of their subscribers, and moreover, their action in ex- 
cluding a book is apt, like adverse criticism, to increase the demand 
for it. 

Unfortunately, there are no contemporary English novelists who 
have sufficient genius and hold upon the public to enable them to 
drive out the rabble of trash-mongers. All the greatest writers of 
fiction in our time are foreigners, and with a few exceptions it is to 
them that we must look for a faithful picture of life as it really is in 
its most essential and cogent relations. In the works of such students 
of humanity as Turguénief, Tolstoy, Freytag, Bourget, de Maupassant, 
and Daudet, lies the best chance of diverting attention from the 
rubbish at home; and the fact that, according to the publisher’s 
advertisement, 140,000 copies of a translation of Daudet’s Sapho 
have been sold in the space of about three years, seems to indicate 
that the chance is not a bad one. An English version of Georges 
Ohnet’s Maitre de Forges has reached a sale of 15,000 copies, and 
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there is about the same demand for translations of Tolstoy and Dos- 
toieffsky. Yet it must be admitted that the best foreign novels 
enjoy no monopoly of attention, and that a very large number of 
people find the “troughs of Zolaism ” more to their liking. 

The general results, then, of our enquiry are, first, that there is 
an enormous demand for works of fiction, to the comparative neglect 
of other forms of literature, and, secondly, that there is a decided 
preference for books of a highly sensational character, most of 
which are altogether destitute of literary merit, while many of 
them have a distinctly mischievous tendency among certain classes 
of readers. 

One’s first impulse naturally is to cast the blame for this state of 
things on the authors and publishers. It may be urged that to 
attempt to poison other people’s minds with unwholesome garbage 
is scarcely less reprehensible than to adulterate their bodily food. 
But it must be borne in mind that, while men and women are all 
strongly opposed to having their bodies poisoned, many of them 
entertain no similar objection as regards their minds. In fact they 
ask for the poison. As some one has said recently, “a demand for 
this sort of gratification is never wanting, although we have not 
yet quite come to openly advertising for it.” 

Perhaps, then, the authors—or, at any rate, some of them 
more sinned against than sinning. Not that I would defend for 
one moment the society novel, with its utter want of any other 
purpose than to trade upon the morbid cravings of a section of the 
public. Nor would I seek to justify the translation of certain 
French novels by placing them in the same category with classical 
works such as Boccaccio and Benvenuto Cellini. The argument that 
such translations are intended for the use of students deceives no 
one, and it is foolish to advance it. In both cases, of course, the 
publisher, as a man of business, sees that there is a demand for 
books of the kind, and therefore that it will pay him to publish them. 
And in this money question we have one reason why so few good 
novels are written nowadays. The man who has the ability to write 
a good book is able with greater ease to write a bad one; and, if he 
has to make his living by his pen, the chances are that he will choose 
whatever line his publisher finds most profitable. It should not be 
forgotten that the demand precedes the supply, although it may be 
conceded that the supply may react upon and increase the demand. 
If, then, it be the case that the authors corrupt the minds of the 
readers, it is no less a fact that the readers’ taste exerts a baneful 
influence on the authors. 

And thus the question is forced upon us whether, after all, Carlyle 
and Ruskin are right when they assert that the levelling up which 
results from the progress of democratic institutions entails a corre- 
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sponding levelling down. There was a time when men of letters 
guided the public taste, and jealously guarded the name of literature 
from profanation. But we have extended the literary franchise, 
and those who would succeed must learn to pander to the new 
electorate. 

Other symptoms of the same social malady are not far to seek. 
We see them in the rich dresses and gorgeous upholstery which have 
become such important considerations in the management of a 
“Shakespearean revival ;” in the musical taste which opens no re- 
munerative field to the composer but that of the comic opera and 
the ballet ; and in the “ revelations”’ with “ full details” of the new 
journalism. 

If a remedy is to be found at all, it must be sought by striking to 
the root of the matter. The aim of the literary moralist should be 
to purify the public taste ; when this has been achieved the literature 
will purify itself. And a great step will have been taken towards 
the attainment of a higher standard when men and women are enabled 
to lead more natural lives. Is it too much to hope for the adoption 
in our own time of amore generous moral code, and for the abrogation 
of those conventional restrictions, the product of our artificial life, 
which few people have the courage to defy, and which form the 
foundation of half the meannesses and jealousies of social inter 
course ? 

In the meantime, something may be effected by encouraging as 
far as possible the dissemination of books which feed the desire for 
excitement without stimulating a tendency to depravity. The prin- 
ciple of regarding sensational literature as a safety-valve is not new, 
but it has scarcely, I think, obtained adequate recognition at the 
hands of our leading moralists. A man before all things else is a 
man ; needing help, but in his own fashion and according to his own 
lights. It was Charles Kingsley’s clear apprehension of this fact 
that helped him to that ready sympathy with his fellow-creatures 
which made him charming. It is not by shutting our eyes to human 
nature, but by accepting it as it is, that we may hope in time to 
arrive at some understanding how it may be improved. 


Water Montacu Gartrie. 











































THE CASE AGAINST CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


‘¢ Forasmuch as the ende of their wrath and punyshmente intendeth nothynge elles 
but the destruction of vices and savynge of menne.”— Utopia (Arber’s edition, p. 50). 


In these words the noble-hearted More laid down a principle which 
the penal code of his own country has consistently violated. For 
his language clearly points to reformation as the object of punish- 
ment, and English law has persistently clung to that one form of ° 
punishment which makes reformation almost impossible unless by a 
miracle. In More’s own time and in the reign of Elizabeth the 
proportion of executions to the number of the population is almost 
incredible, while as late as the reign of George III. there were on 
the statute-book something like two hundred crimes punishable with 
death. No doubt in many cases the law was a dead letter, but even 
so, the state of things was a scandal to the rest of the civilised 
world. Well might Mirabeau say: “ The English nation is the most 
merciless of any that I have heard or read of.”’ Douglas Jerrold, a 
writer by no means given to “sentimentalism,” draws a, picture of 
Georgian justice :— 

‘“*The Lords of the Privy Council had met with good King George III. at 
their head to correct the vices of the land. There was death for the burglar, 
death for the foot-pad, death for the sheep-stealer, death, death, death for a 
hundred different sinners. The hangman was the one social physician, and 
was thought to cure all peccant ills. Horrible, ghastly quack! And yet the 
King’s Majesty believed in the hideous mountebank, and every week, by the 
advice of his Lords of the Council—the wise men of St. James’s, the Magi of 


the kingdom, the starred and gartered philanthropists—every week did sacred 
royalty callin Jack Ketch to cure his soul-sick children! Yea; it was with 
the hangman’s fingers that the father of his people touched the people’s evil. 
And if in sooth the malady was not allayed, it was not for lack of paternal tend- 
ing, since we find from the Old Bailey Register—that thing of blood and bigotry 
and ignorance—that in one little year, in almost the first twelve months of the 
new drop, the hangman was sent to ninety-six wretches who were publicly 
cured of their ills in the front of Newgate! And the King in Council thought 
there was no such remedy for crime as the graye ; and therefore by the counsel 
of his privy sages failed not to prescribe death warrants. To reform men 
was a tedious and uncertain labour; now hanging was the sure work of a 
minute.” 

Slowly and in the face of strenuous opposition from “ strong” 
judges and weak prelates the statute-book was purged of most of 
these monstrous enactments, until at the present day, putting on one 
side martial law, the capital penalty is inflicted only in cases of 
treason or murder. It is pretty generally admitted that increase of 
crime has not followed the successive relaxations of the penal code, 
and hence the question has been of late years constantly mooted :— 
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Why retain the penalty of death at all? How uneasy and unsatis- 
fied public opinion is at the present time, is shown by the fact that 
when sentence of death has been passed, in almost every case an 
agitation for a reprieve follows as a matter of course. The remark- 
able outbreak of feeling in the Maybrick case has furnished the 
most recent illustration of this dissatisfaction. Men are happily 
growing less and less enamoured of that robust civic virtue which 
often appears so excellent an imitation of cynical indifference. The 
sacrifice of an innocent life, however rare, is felt to be a heavy price 
even though it purchased for the rest of us comparative immunity 
-from crime. Mr. John Bright, speaking at University College, 
London, a few years ago, expressed a pathetic hope he might live 
long enough to see the uprooting of the gallows-tree. It still 
flourishes and brings forth fruit after its kind, but his was the hand 
that laid the axe to its root. 

The literature of the subject, though sufficiently copious, is not 
very accessible to the ordinary reader, being for the most part con- 
tained in Blue Books and in Hansard’s reports. Perhaps this may 
explain why, in spite of the interest shown in particular cases, so 
few people take the trouble to inform themselves accurately upon 
the general question. In any case it may be useful to recapitulate 
and summarise the facts and arguments upon which the opponents 
of Capital Punishment take their stand. 

There will probably be little difference of opinion as to the ulti- 
mate objects of punishments. They are :— 

(1) The protection of society ; (2) the reformation of the criminal. 

Some persons might be disposed to add a third, namely, the vindi- 
cation of the outraged majesty of the law; but this, if analysed, will 
be found either to fall under (1) or else to be only a euphemism for 
revenge. 

Bearing in mind these objects, let us next inquire what are the 
tests or marks of suitability to be applied to any particular punish- 
ment. The most important of these tests appear to be the follow- 
ing :— 

(1) It should be capable of certainty in application. 

(2) It should be susceptible of graduation. 

(3) It should be revocable. 

(4) It should be of a reformatory character. 

(5) It should not shock the moral sense of the community. 

(6) It should not destroy sources of evidence. 

(7) It should be an efficient deterrent. 

Let us try the punishment of death by these tests. 

(1) As to the certainty of application. 


“< Tf it were possible,” says Sir Samuel Romilly, ‘‘ that punishment, as the 
consequence of guilt, could be reduced to absolute certainty, a very slight 
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penalty would be sufficient to prevent almost every species of crime except 
those which arise from sudden gusts of ungovernable passion.” 


































The converse of this proposition appears to hold good. Where the 
penalty is very heavy its incident is apt to become erratic and un- 
certain. Of all punishments used by civilised nations the punish- 
ment of death is most open to this objection. Under the old law, 
when death was inflicted for minor offences, this feature was even 
more apparent than it is at the present day. Mr. Harmer, a solicitor 
with a very large Old Bailey practice, said, when examined before a 





parliamentary committee in 1819— 

‘The instances, I may say, are innumerable, within my own observation, of 
jurymen giving verdicts in capital cases in favour of the prisoner directly con- 
trary to the evidence. I have seen acquittals in forgery where the verdict 
astonished everyone in court, because the guilt appeared unequivocal, and the 
acquittal could only be attributed to a strong feeling of sympathy and 
humanity in the jury to save a fellow-creature from certain death. The old 
professed thieves are aware of this sympathy, and are desirous of being tried 
rather on capital indictments than otherwise.” 

The late Sergeant Parry on a subsequent occasion’ gave the 
following evidence— 

** Tt is a common observation in our profession that there is nothing more 
difficult than to obtain a verdict of guilty from a jury where the charge is 
murder. It has frequently occurred that the jury have asked—Can we find a 
verdict of manslaughter? No, you cannot. And the prisoner is allowed to 
go free.” 

It may be objected that such evidence as this has no application at 
the present day, but it is easy to supplement it from more recent 
sources. In the course of a recent debate” in the House of Commons, 
Sir Colman O’Loghlen said he had within the last forty-eight hours 
prosecuted a man in County Cork, about whose conviction, but for 
the penalty of death, he felt certain, but who, as it was, was 
acquitted. Every one of the Crown solicitors on the Munster 
Circuit, and, he believed, the majority of the judges, were of opinion 
that if capital punishment were done away with the number of 
convictions would be increased. The experiment of doing away 
with capital punishment has been tried in several of the American 
States, and the result throws a light upon the subject which only 
inveterate bigotry or stolid prejudice could venture to disregard. 
Take, for instance, the case of Wisconsin. Writing to Mr. John 
Bright in 1864, the Governor of that State thus expresses himself— 

‘« The evil tendency of public executions, the great aversion of many to the 
taking of life, rendering it almost impossible to obtain jurors from the more 
intelligent portion of the community, the liability of the innocent to suffer so 
extreme a penalty, and be placed beyond the reach of the pardoning power, 


and the disposition of courts and juries not to convict, fearing the innocent 
might suffer, convinced me that this relic of barbarism should be abolished. 


1) Capital Punishment Commission, 1865. 2) July 24th, 1872, p. 1730. 
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The death penalty was repealed in 1853. No legislation has since re-esta- 
blished it, and the people find themselves equally secure.” 1 

Some years later, in 1873, we find this passage in Governor 
Washburne’s message :— 

‘* There can be no doubt that the change in the law has made punishment 
more certain, and I but express the opinion of those who have most carefully 


considered the question, when I state that but for that change in the law, at 
least one half of those convicted would have escaped all punishment—so diffi- 


> 


cult is conviction when the punishment is death.” 2 


Reverting to 1864, the Governor of Michigan writes :— 


‘* Before the abolition of the death penalty murders were not unfrequent, 
but convictions were rarely or never obtained. It became the common belief 
that no jury could be found (the prisoner availing himself of the common law 
right of challenge) which would convict. There can be no doubt that public 
opinion sustains the present law, and is against the restoration of the death 
penalty. Conviction and punishment are now much more certain than before 
the change was made.” 


Similarly, the Chief Justice of Rhode Island, where the death 
penalty has also been abolished, ‘writes :— 

‘*My observation fully justifies me in saying that conviction for murder is 
far more certain now in proper cases than when death was the punishment 
of it.” 


(2) As to susceptibility of graduation. It is hardly necessary to 
say that scarcely any two instances of the same species of crime 
show precisely the same degree of turpitude; motive, provocation, 
surrounding circumstances, age, character, all have to be taken into 
consideration in estimating the amount of punishment requisite. 
Hence the need for graduation in the punishment. Simple imprison- 
ment, hard labour, penal servitude, even the lash are all capable of 
more or less accurate graduation. Nowhere is there greater room 
for difference in the degree of guilt than in the case of murder, and 
yet the punishment inflicted is one and the same in every case. In 
some cases, indeed, even death may be a severer punishment to one 
man than to another. To a man brought up in the higher ranks of 
society the social infamy and the personal degradation may add a 
sting to the punishment which may be entirely absent in the case of 
one less fortunate in his birth. But this distinction which in other 
punishments can be taken into account and allowed for, operates, in 
the case of death, altogether independently of the judge. Hence it 
may, and no doubt often has happened, that the punishment has 
borne most heavily where the guilt was lightest. 

(3) As to revocability. Here again it is perfectly obvious that of 
all punishments, that of death is, tried by this standard, the most 
unsatisfactory. or although it is perfectly true that in one sense 
all punishment is irrevocable as soon as it has commenced to operate, 

(1) Hansard, May 3, 1864, p. 2099. (2) Laxsard, June 12, 1877, p. 1679. 
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yet in every other case, as long as the victim is alive, it is possible 
either to remit a portion of the sentence or to make substantial repa- 
ration. If, therefore, it can be shown that there is an appreciable 
danger of so fatal a miscarriage of justice, most people would freely 
admit that the case against capital punishment is a very serious one. 
The risk of such a miscarriage might, no doubt, be lessened by the 
adoption of that simple measure of reform which for so many years 
has clamoured vainly at our gates—the creation of a Court of Criminal 
Appeal. Even then, however, the danger would not be removed, and 
the argument against capital punishment would to many minds still 
remain overwhelming. 

Now, what are the facts of the case ? 

Some time ago Sir James Mackintosh, a most cool and dispassionate 
observer, declared that, taking a long period of time, one innocent 
man was hanged in every three years. The late Chief Baron Kelly 
stated as the result of his experience that from 1802 to 1840 no fewer 
than twenty-two innocent men had been sentenced to death, of whom 
seven were actually executed. These terrible mistakes are not confined 
to England: Mittermaier’ refers to cases of a similar kind in Ireland, 
Italy, France, and Germany. In comparatively recent years there have 
been several striking instances of the fallibility of the most carefully 
constituted tribunals. In 1865, for instance, an Italian, named 
Pelizzioni, was tried before Baron Martin for the murder of a fellow- 
countryman in an affray at Saffron Hill. After an elaborate trial he 
was found guilty, and sentenced to death. In passing sentence the 
Judge took occasion to make the following remarks, which should 
always be remembered when the acumen begotten of a “sound legal 
training” and long experience is relied on as a safeguard against 
error :— 

‘*In my judgment it was utterly impossible for the jury to have come to any 
other conclusion. The evidence was about the clearest and the most direct 
that after a long course of experience in the administration of criminal justice 
I have ever known... .. Iam as satisfied as I can be of anything that 
Gregorio did not inflict this wound, and that you were the person who did.” 

The trial was over. The Home Secretary would most certainly, 
after the Judge’s expression of opinion, never have interfered. The 
date of the execution was fixed. Yet the unhappy prisoner was 
guiltless of the crime, and it was ‘only through the exertions of a 
private individual that an innocent man was saved from the gallows. 
A fellow-countryman of his, a Mr. Negretti, succeeded in persuading 
the real culprit (the Gregorio so expressly exculpated by the Judge) 

(1) Capital Punishment, edited by J. Macrae Moir, M.A. Lond., 1865, pp. 146—148. 
A remarkable case is mentioned by M. Visschers as having happened in Belgium. 
Three hawkers were sentenced to death for a most aggravated crime. They were 
found guilty by a majority of the jury with the full concurrence of the Court. The 
King commuted the punishment to hard labour for life. ‘Their innocence was after- 
wards established, and annuities given them.—Cap. Pun. Comm., 1865 (9.3583). 
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to come forward and acknowledge the crime. He was subsequently 
tried for manslaughter and convicted, while Pellizioni received a 
free pardon. 

Again in 1877 two men named Jackson and Greenwood were tried 
at the Liverpool Assizes for a serious offence. They were found 
guilty. The Judge expressed approval of the verdict and sentenced 
them to ten years’ penal servitude. Subsequently fresh facts came 
to light and the men received a free pardon. 

Once more, in 1879 Habron was tried for the murder of a police- 
man. He was found guilty and sentenced to death. An agitation 
for a reprieve immediately followed. The sentence was commuted 
to penal servitude for life. Three years after, the notorious Peace, 
just before his execution for the murder of Mr. Dyson, confessed that 
he had committed the murder for which Habron had been sentenced. 

With these incidents fresh in our minds, let us turn once more to 
St. Giles and St. James, and listen to the indignant words of Douglas 
Jerrold :— 

‘*Oh that the ghosts of all the martyrs of the Old Bailey—and though our 
profession of faith may make moral antiquarians stare, it is our invincible be- 
lief that the Newgate Calendar has its black array of martyrs; victims to igno- 
rance, perverseness, prejudice; creatures doomed by the bigotry of the council 
table; by the old haunting love of blood as the best of cures for the worst of 
ills—oh that the faces of all of these could look from Newgate walls! That 
but for a moment the men who stickle for the laws of death as for some sweet 
domestic privilege, might behold the grim mistake; the awful sacrilegious 
blunder of the past, and seeing, make amendment for the future.” 

(4) As to its reformatory character. 

It was boldly asserted by Mr. Roebuck in the House of Commons 
that a murderer was not to be reformed. lew humane or reasonable 
people will be inclined to endorse such a statement, least of all those 
who look up with reverence to Him who came to seek and to save 
that which was lost. It must be remembered, too, in this connection 
that many of those convicted for murder are quite young. Thus in 
three years, from 1878 to 1881, there were among such criminals 
young men of 18, 20, 21, 22, 25, 24, 26, and 27. Then the circum- 
stances of the criminal class from which many of these cases come 
ought surely to be taken into account. Jorn in vicious homes, 
brought up amid the vilest surroundings, the abject slaves of their 
own worst passions, it is not too much to say that sometimes the 
prison chaplain’s is the first good influence that seriously touches the 
convict’s life. But think of the cruel irony of giving three weeks in 
which to reverse the habits of long years! Nor is this the worst. At 
the present day, except under very unusual circumstances, efforts to 
obtain a reprieve almost always follow a conviction for murder. Of 
these efforts the prisoner is of course aware. Ilence, though guilty, 
he feels he has still a chance of life if he can lie hard enough to 
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create a doubt in the Home Secretary’s mind. At the very foot 
of the gallows therefore, he goes on adding sin to sin, and too often 
invoking the name of God to witness to his falsehood. 

(5) As to its accord with the moral sense of the community. It 
is nothing less than a disaster when the public sympathy is enlisted 
against the law and in favour of the criminal. Yet this is what 
constantly happens now in cases of murder. In the old days the 
highwayman on the road was an unmitigated nuisance, but, once 
trapped, he became a hero. Many a Beau Brocade has gone to 
Tyburn amid something very like a popular triumph. And this 
short-lived popularity he owed partly to the feeling that his punish- 
ment exceeded his deserts, and partly to the sympathy which is 
almost always extorted by the sight of a man engaged in a struggle 
for dear life. Both these sentiments still operate in the case of those 
sentenced to death. It is the spectacle of a desperate man fighting 
for his life against overwhelming odds that invests the lives of such 
scoundrels as Burglar Peace and Bushranger Kelly with quite a halo 
of romance. Then, too, it is now recognised that the crime of murder 
is not separated from all other crimes by such a gulf as to make it 
justly visited by a penalty inflicted in no other case. Take a simple 
instance. 

A, a half-starved miserable tramp, goes out on a lonely country 
road armed with a knife, intending to rob the first passer-by. A 
farmer returning from market comes along. A demands his money, 
is refused, and in the struggle that follows, stabs him to the heart. 

B, a well-to-do artisan, has a grudge against X, a former employer, 
who has dismissed him for gross misconduct and refused to give him 
a character. He purchases a dagger-knife, waylays X at night in a 
field, and makes a desperate stab at his heart. The knife, however, 
strikes against a sandwich box in X’s pocket, and the intended 
victim escapes absolutely uninjured. 

Now of the two, as far as moral guilt is concerned, B’s offence is 
the blacker, yet A will be hung while B will escape with a term of 
penal servitude liable to abridgment on ticket of leave.’ 

There is, however, no need for particular instances. There are 
offences which, whether looked at from the point of view of the 
guilt involved, or from that of the suffering entailed, are more 
grievous and terrible than many a murder; yet the offenders either 
escape scot-free or with wholly inadequate punishment. Hence in 
case after case of murder the punishment seems too heavy for the 
offence, and hence the now almost invariable agitation for a commu- 
tation of the sentence. 


(1) It is worth while noticing that in such a case A would, according to Mir. 
Roebuck, be incapable of reformation, because his victim failed to carry a sandwich- 
box. 
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Another circumstance that has to be taken into account is that the 
religious sentiment of the country is growing more and more 
antagonistic to the death penalty. The Friends, and perhaps the 
Unitarians, have hitherto stood almost alone in the thoroughness with 
which they have applied the teachings of Christ to the social ques- 
tions of the day. Now the bulk of the religious world in England is 
following their example. But they perceive that the maintenance of 
the death penalty involves them in a horrible dilemma. They, 
at any rate, cannot, in the face of their Master’s teaching, assent to 
the proposition that all murderers are past repentance. When the 
allotted interval has expired, the convict is either impenitent or peni- 
tent. Ifimpenitent, how awful to hurry him with all his sins upon 
his head into the presence of that God who—more patient than we 
—would have given him a longer time for repentance! If sincerely 
penitent, forgiven by God, born into a new life, what but the clearest, 
most absolute proof that his death is necessary to the safety of society 
can justify us in forthwith strangling him ? 

True, says the Attorney-General (Sir J. Holker) in a recent de- 
bate, it isa terrible thing to give so brief a time for repentance 
before you execute the sentence, but you must remember the mur- 
derer gave his victim still less. Was there ever a more shocking 
application of the discarded principle, dear to lawyers of an earlier 
age, “ An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth” ? 

Finally the development of medical science makes capital punish- 
ment seem more and more of an anachronism. Out of every hundred 
committals for murder in England there result about forty-nine con- 
victions,' and of these forty-nine convicts about fourteen on an 
average are insane. But besides this, there can be little doubt that 
many have been hung who were practically not responsible for their 
actions. In fact, the whole question of moral responsibility is sur- 
rounded with so much doubt and difficulty as to furnish one more 
strong argument against taking an irrevocable step. The tendency 
of medical science at the present day is more and more torefer moral 
delinquencies in part at least to physical causes, and it may often 
happen that a convict’s reformation is begun by the prison doctor 
sooner even than by the chaplain. 

(6) As to its effect upon the sources of evidence. Under this head 
it is unnecessary to say more than that of all punishments that of 
death is necessarily in this respect the worst. Many a convict is the 
depositary of information which cannot be obtained from any other 
quarter, information which, as in the case of Habron, may result in 

(1) It may be added that in non-capital cases the proportion of convictions is much 
larger—76. This has an obvious bearing on the question of certainty. 

(2) e.g. O'Donnell. in 1876. He had actually been in an asylum within two years 
of his execution. Another case in the same year was that of Marks—‘‘ Mad Marks ”’ 
as he was called. 
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the undoing of a grievous wrong. To kill such a prisoner is to 
finally seal against ourselves one of the most important sources of 
information. 

(7) As to deterrent effect. I have left this to the last, as being 
the most important test, and one that requires the fullest considera- 
tion. I feel perfectly certain that nine out of every ten believers in 
capital punishment base their devotion solely on the ground that 
without it murders would increase to an alarming extent, and society 
would not be safe. If it can be shown that the facts of the case do 
not warrant these apprehensions, eight out of the nine would in all 
probability gladly abandon their position and join the movement for 
abolition. 

First of all, however, it must be noticed that the supporters of the 
death penalty stand as to this matter of deterrence in a very dif- 
ferent position from that occupied by its opponents. The other 
arguments used in its favour are arguments of despair, sometimes 
ingenious, sometimes not even that, as the diligent student of Han- 
sard can sadly bear witness. The one plea for the gallows, strong in 
its plausibility, is this:—There is nothing so dear to a man as his 
life; therefore the threat of death must be the most terrible and the 
most efficacious. 

But the opponents of capital punishment do not hazard their 
cause on the issue of a single argument. They might admit, if facts 
were against them, that the death penalty is the greatest deterrent, 
and yet urge its abolition on the other grounds I have already 
alluded to, especially on the ground of its uncertainty and irrevoca- 
bility. For, after all, deterrence is not everything. If the threat 
of hanging deters men from crime, surely the threat of burning or 
a preliminary course of torture would be still more efficacious.’ Nay, 
why not hand over the convict to the vivisectors, and thus at one 
stroke safeguard society, spare dumb animals, and further the 
advancement of science? The only logical answer that could be 
given to such a query would be, that we should in the long run lose 
more than we should gain. It would be like Bastiat’s famous illus- 
tration in political economy. That which is seen would be a diminu- 
tion for the time in the number of murders. That which is not 
seen would be the slow, but certain deterioration and brutalisation 
of society by the use of such means. And precisely the same reasoning 
applies to hanging without torture. As Mr. John Bright well said :— 


** Whenever you hang a man in the face of the public under the circum- 
stances to which we are so accustomed in this country, if you do in the 


(1) Lord Wensleydale, giving evidence before the Capital Punishment Commission, 
said no doubt mutilation—the putting out an eye or cutting off a hand—would bea 
most efficient deterrent, but he thought public opinion would not tolerate such a punish- 
ment. (9.330.) 
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slightest degree deter from crime by the shocking nature of the punishment, I 
will undertake to say that you by so much—nay, by much more—weaken that 
other and greater security which arises from the reverence with which human 
life is regarded,”’* 

Another point worth remembering is that it is quite possible to 
exaggerate the value men—especially men of the class from whom 
most murderers come—set upon life, their own or their neighbour’s. 
The trivial grounds upon which men, women, and even children, will 
commit suicide is a proof of this, which the benevolent verdict “ of 
unsound mind”’ fails to impeach. 

Another proof affecting a higher class in the community is found 
in the alacrity with which thousands of men, under the stimulus of a 
shilling a day and a brass band, will lay down their lives in a quarrel 
as to the merits of which they know little and care less. 

But the great fallacy which underlies the plausible argument that 
the fear of death must deter is this—it assumes that the fear operates 
on the murderer’s mind at a particular moment, at the moment, 
namely, when he is committing the crime. But this is an extrava- 
gant assumption, contradicted by the facts 1 am about to refer to. 
It may very well be that, when brought to bay in.a court of justice, 
confronted with all the solemn paraphernalia of the law, the 
passion of hatred, lust, or greed long since extinguished, it may 
very well be that then death looms before the unhappy wretch as the 
most terrible of possibilities. But that is perfectly consistent with 
his having committed the crime uninfluenced by the slightest 
thought of the penalty. 

We are not, however, left to mere opinion on this question of de- 
terrence. We have fortunately a considerable body of evidence to 
guide us in forming our judgment, and this evidence I will now 
briefly, and I hope impartially, summarise. 

In several foreign countries Capital Punishment has been either 
expressly abolished or practically dispensed with. The results of 
these experiments ought, one would think, to be decisive. Taking 
at first the cases of entire abolition we find as follows :— 

Hoitianp.—Capital punishment abolished September, 1870 (as a matter of 
fact there has been no execution since 1860). The statistics of murder were as 
follows: 1861—9, 19 murders; 1871—9, 17 murders; and this notwithstand- 
ing an increase of population. 

FIntanp.—There has been no execution since 1824. The Judge of the 
Court of Appeal states: ‘‘The security of person and property has not been in 
the least diminished by the suspension of capital punishment. Murders are 
extremely rare.” 

SWITZERLAND.—In 1874 capital punishment was abolished by the Federal 
Council. In 1879 Cantons were allowed to choose for themselves, and two or 
three have elected to reinstate the death penalty. 

BrEtGium.—No execution since 1863. In the 10 years before 1863, 921 
murders ; in the 10 years after 1863, 703 murders. 


1) Hansard, May 3rd, 1864. 
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Prussta.—In decade 1869—78, 484 persons sentenced to death, only one 
execution (Hédel). 

PortuGaL.—Capital punishment abolished. 

{0UMANIA.—Capital punishment abolished. 

Tuscany.—No execution for fifty years. 

tussIA.—Capital punishment only retained for treason and military in- 
subordination. 

AMERICA.—Michigan, capital punishment abolished in 1847; Rhode Island, 
1852; Wisconsin, 1853; Iowa, 1872; Maine, 1876. 

In Michigan the statistics show that since 1847 murders have 
decreased, relatively to the population, 57 per cent. As to Wis- 
consin, Governor Washburne writes in 1873 :— 

‘It is twenty years since the abolition of capital punishment. No state can 
show greater freedom from homicidal crime. With a population representing 
almost every nationality, statistics show that crime instead of increasing with 
the growth of the state has actually diminished.” 

Of Iowa, Senator Jessup writes in 1876:— 

J 


‘* Murder in the first degree has not increased, but has for four years de- 
creased. Previous to the repeal of the old law there was one murder for 
every 800,000 people. For the four years since abolition there has been one in 
every 1,200,000. There is more Lynch law where the gallows is retained.” 


This evidence might easily be multiplied, and, so far as I know, it 
all points in one direction. 

Next let us take the cases of partial discontinuance. 

AvstTRIA.—In decade 1870—9, 806 death sentences, 16 executions. 

SwWEDEN.—From 1869—78, 32 death sentences, 3 executions. . 

Norway.—F rom 1869—78, 14 death sentences, 3 executions. 

AmERIcA.—In Illinois, Tennessee, Indiana, and Oregon, capital “punishment 
is practically discontinued, and in Louisiana and Minnesota almost so. 


Of all these cases Switzerland is the only one that even a perverse 
ingenuity can use in favour of the deterrent effect of capital punish- 
ment. Even there, however, the majority of the Cantons dispense 
with the death penalty, and that in face of the fact that no efficient 
substitute has been provided. But I am not concerned to haggle 
over every single item of evidence. In the face of the grievous 
disadvantages which everyone must admit are inseparably connected 
with this punishment, it surely lies upon its advocates to prove by 
overwhelming evidence that society is not safe without it. Instead 
of this, the evidence points in an exactly opposite direction. Society 
seems safer and human life more secure where reverence for it is 
taught by precept and not violated in practice. It may be true 
sometimes, as Canning said, that nothing is so fallacious as figures 
except facts; but it is a dangerous thing to assume that because 
facts and figures both point to a certain conclusion, therefore that 
conclusion is wrong. Yet this, or something very like it, is the 
position into which the advocates of the death penalty are driven. 
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There are several minor points which I cannot discuss within the 
necessary limits of an article such as this. The irregular and prac- 
tically secret appeal to the Home Secretary ; perpetual imprisonment 
as a substitute for death ; the question of how to deal with attacks 
on warders where such imprisonment is resorted to; these and other 
kindred matters are subordinate to the main question. That ques- 
tion as it presents itself to me is shortly this. If other countries 
and ourown kin across the sea can dispense with the awful penalty, 
why not we? Is there still any grain of truth left in Mirabeau’s re- 
proach, or are Englishmen so intractable and ferocious that they 
must be kept in with a more galling bit and bridle than suffices for 
their neighbours ? 

It is sometimes said that the judges and the Church are both in 
favour of the gallows. As to the former, Burke’s fine saying is as 
true now as it was in the days of Thurlow. 


“‘ The law is a science which does more to quicken and invigorate the under- 
standing than all the other kinds of learning put together; but it is not apt, 
except in persons very happily born, to open and to liberalise the mind exactly 
in the same proportion.” ! 


Lord Ellenborough predicted chaos if men were not to be hanged 

for petty larceny, and Lord Eldon heartily agreed. As to the Church 

d 7? a Db > 

if the pews lead the way, the pulpit, as it has often done before, will 
gird up its loins and follow meekly afar off. 

Sir William Harcourt, speaking as a member of the Government, 
in a recent debate, refused to support the bill for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment on the ground that, though he personally was 
ripe for the change, English public opinion was not. If this be so, 
it is surely the duty of those who look upon the gallows as an out- 
rage on justice, humanity, and religion to do their best to arouse 
public interest and ripen public opinion. 

Lowell’s brave words are singularly apposite :— 

‘** New occasions teach new duties, time makes ancient good uncouth, 

They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast of truth. 
Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires, we ourselves must pilgrims be ; 
4aunch our Mayflower and steer boldly through the desperate winter's sea, 
Nor attempt the future's portal with the past’s blood-rusted key.” 


B. Paut NEuMAN. 


(1) Speech on American Taxation. 
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THE COMING ELECTIONS IN FRANCE. 


A cELEBRATED French politician was asked by my husband not long 
ago what he thought as to the present prospect of the Republic, and 
to the question, ‘‘ Will it last?” he answered, “ When I look at the 
friends of the Republic, it seems to me that it cannot hold out six 
weeks ; but when I look at its enemies, I believe it will be eternal.’ 

The luck of the Republic has, indeed, been something beyond 
belief. Hitherto, it has profited from the follies and mistakes of 
friends and foes alike. In spite of disturbances at home and wars 
and adventures abroad; in spite, also, of a financial situation which 
shows the largest debt in the world, an unmanageable floating debt, 
a constantly increasing expenditure, and, on the whole, a slackening 
yield of taxes, and recurring deficits of indefinitely large amounts, 
Republican institutions appear to grow more stable year by year. 
Even the struggles for power which go on amongst various pre- 
tenders, whose self-interested ambition seems to be a constant source 
of danger, may not impossibly work to the advantage of the very 
system which they desire to overthrow. 

When 18838 opened in the storm of conflicting aspirations which 
arose over the grave of Gambetta, the whole world seemed to realise, 
for the first time, what a host of petty and personal ambitions had 
been held in check by the mere fact of his existence. As long as 
Gambetta drew breath, an interminable series of cabinets, all equally 
wanting in cohesion, were enabled to overturn each other in peaceful 
succession. It was a matter of little moment to the people whether 
Waddington vacillated from Marcére to Lepére, or de Freycinet 
amused himself at the expense of his colleagues by playing his own 
game with the Vatican; or Ferry—inspired by Lord Salisbury’s 
speech at Berlin—* Prenez Tunis. Vous ne pouvez laisser Carthage 
aux mains des barbares!”’—made shipwreck over the Tunisian insur- 
rection : the public were indifferent even as to whether Gambetta 
himself officially held the reins of power, provided that he was there, 
in the sight of men, the one man whose force they knew would be 
as a tower of strength to the nation in the day of adversity. The 
moment he was gone the face of things was changed. It was 
evident that, with his life, the curb had been removed from all 
those whose pretensions were hostile to the Republic. ‘ We ought 
to make haste,’’ said the Gazette de France ; “‘ now that Gambetta is 
dead, the Comte de Chambord must show himself at once.’ And 
the Constitutionnel to this retorted, ‘Conservatives must remember 
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that the Royalist solution of the situation is not the only one.” 
Happy France! besides Prince Victor, then a minor, she was able 
to count on Prince Napoleon (Jéréme) and Louise Michel, and, since 
that date, she has received offers of service from other equally 
important pretenders of either sex. One at least of those generals, 
whom Prince Napoleon described in his manifesto of January, 1883, 
as “ the incompetent men to whom the army is given up,” has since 
found a different ficld for the exercise of his dramatic abilities, and 
has, in the language of the Comte de Chambord, proclaimed himself 
“ prét a tout faire.” 

[ am not, however, at present concerned to discuss the ability or 
incompetency of General Boulanger, or ‘to analyze the means 
by which, as a friend of mine puts it, “il a su mettre les 
imbéciles de tous les partis de son cété:” that he has done this 
much is certain, and the fact may either be a proof of parts or 
of something very much the reverse. What I wish to put before 
my readers are certain suggestions and reflections as to the possible 
future in France, that grow out of the present position of Boulangism, 
for Boulangism presents features that puzzle the French themselves 
almost as much as they puzzle the foreigner. In the first place, it 
must be remembered that the elections to the Councils General on 
July 28 gave Boulangism a very decided check. The Conservatives, 
in whose ranks the General had, so far, found his chief supporters, 
reckoned, it is true, an actual gain of from sixty to seventy seats, but 
of this total by far the larger share fell to the Monarchists, and the 
Monarchists, as may be seen from their journals, are becoming more 
and more uneasy as to their participation in M. Boulanger’s adventures. 
There is no doubt that he is, at present, most seriously damaged by the 
facts as to the character of his intimates and general surroundings, 
which have been brought out in the course of the proceedings before 
the High Court of Justice, and though the Right, with questionable 
wisdom, made an attempt to screen their associate by disputing the 
competency of the tribunal before which he was cited, there are not 
wanting many amongst their number who call to mind the Duc 
d’Aumale’s words when the advantages of an Orleano-Boulangist 
alliance were placed before him :—‘“I don’t know whether it is to 
our interest, but I do know that it is not to our honour.” These dis- 
affected members of the party have not perhaps got so far as open 
repentance, but their organs, in the press, are preparing the way for 
them. We find the Gazette de France, for instance, taking a tri- 
umphant tone, and with good reason, since it has always predicted 
that, in the Monarchist-Boulangist league, the Royalists would end 
by finding themselves seriously compromised ; the J/onde, too, has 
begun to address severe remonstrances to its readers ; even the Soleil, 
how roundly declares “ that it is by no means indispensable that the 
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stream should bear on its breast Boulanger and his fortunes.” All 
this looks very much as if the present generation of Orleanists 
were inclined to consider that the charge brought against General 
Boulanger of having applied public money to private purposes, had 
at least injured his reputation. This is a feeling, too, which will 
undoubtedly have a considerable effect on the voting of the more 
enlightened portion of the general public at the coming legislative 
elections. 

These elections will, it is now understood, probably take place on 
the 22nd or 29th of September. At first, the Government was sup- 
posed to have intended to fix a much earlier date, but on studying 
the results of the elections to the Councils General, M. Constans has 
doubtless thought it more prudent to await the verdict of the 
High Court of Justice, and to give time also for the revelations by 
which that verdict was justified, to circulate among the electoral 
body. 

The Conservative party in France profess to believe that the fact 
that the coming contest will be carried on under the system of serwfin 
d’arrondissement—or election by single member districts—constitutes 
a serious hindrance to their success at the polls, though it is difficult 
for any one else to see how this can possibly be so. From the first, 
although, even amongst the most thoroughgoing Republicans, opinion 
as to the comparative advantages and disadvantages of serutin 
@’ arrondissement as compared with scrutin de liste has been anything but 
unanimous, everyone has been agreed that the single member system 
gives much weight to local interests, whilst the system of depart- 
mental lists, as its great advocate, M. Gambetta, put it, “should deliver 
the central power from the tyranny of local interests.” His power- 
ful advocacy of the measure did, however, as much as anything else 
to secure the rejection of scrutin de liste by the Chamber in 1881, for 
everyone looked upon it as creating an engine which might, at any 
moment, be dangerous to the safety of the Republic, should a man 
arise whose general popularity with the masses might inspire him 
with the ambition of a dictatorship. Nothing, in fact, more certainly 
contributed to ensure the overthrow of Gambetta than his insisting, 
after he became prime minister, in the following year, on making 
scrutin de liste the first clause in that unsuccessful scheme of reforms 
by which he elected to stand or fall. Carried after his death, serwtin 
de liste has betrayed in its working, during the last five years, all the 
lurking possibilities of danger which its opponents had declared it 
to contain. The scheme “which had been conceived,” as my friend 
M. Lanfrey once stated, “with the decidedly laudable object of 
bringing to the front men of general, rather than local, celebrity, lost 
much of its value, since it had to be bought at the price of an honest 
vote. In the departments, the majority of the electors were strangers 
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to those who solicited their suffrages . . . they had to trust blindly, 
therefore, to the recommendations of a committee, and give a vote 
which was a vote of confidence—a vote essentially anti-Republican.” 
The daily encroachments of Boulangism showed that the machinery of 
these departmental committees did, indeed, constitute, under given cir- 
cumstances, a danger to the state, and the sense of alarm which was 
aroused resulted in the recent repeal of scrutin de liste. The legis- 
lative elections will, therefore, take place under serutin d’arrondisse- 
ment, and we shall see the influence of local interests telling on them 
with the same force as on the elections to the Councils General, so 
that we may prophecy something like the same results. 

Certainly, one would be led to suppose that, under a system which 
allows the full influence of that insensible pressure which is inherent 
to the possession of wealth, the Conservative party in France, 
numbering, as it decidedly does, most of the richer members of 
society, would have everything to gain. It is therefore with the 
utmost surprise that we find those persons, who are likely to be most 
accurately informed as to the probable results of the coming elec- 
tions, asserting that they cannot reasonably hope to do more than 
hold their ground, and secure a position, in the next Chamber, about 
as good as that which they held in 1885. It is, indeed, perfectly 
clear that they will lose a great many seats in the departments of the 
west and north, which, in 1885, returned wholly Conservative lists ; 
but this loss of seats in the north and west, where the Conservatives 
have hitherto been very strong, will be nearly counterbalanced by 
Republican losses in what were formerly the Republican strongholds 
of the east and the south-east, whilst in the centre, where, in 1885, 
the Republican lists carried the day against the Conservatives, the 
Conservatives will in all probability win. The Bonapartists are cer- 
tain, it is true, to suffer considerably, but their losses will most likely 
be made good, when we come to count the Conservative total, by 
Royalist gains. Wemay, in short, take it as pretty certain that the 
country will return to the next Chamber at least two hundred, or, 
according to the most pessimist Republican calculations, two hundred 
and ten, Conservative deputies, chiefly monarchical in opinion, and it 
is, also, likely that we shall find at their side a more or less im- 
portant Boulangist group. 

It will have been observed, that in speaking of the effect produced 
on opinion in France by the flight of the General, and his principal 
allies, and by the accusations against their character and mode of life— 
“sere alieno obruti et vitiis onusti’’-—which were formulated during the 
proceedings of the High Court of Justice, I have expressly guarded 
myself, by limiting their damaging influence to the enlightened 
classes. Having seen something of the way in which the imagina- 
tion of the French lower class has been skilfully impressed, both in 
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the towns and in the country districts, it seems to me very unlikely 
that the populace will cut General Boulanger adrift as lightly as the 
more educated section of French society may choose to do. A 
coloured lithograph and a flattering legend; a popular song to a 
catching tune; these conjure up in the untutored mind, brilliant, 
fancy pictures, which facts, however ugly, cannot avail to deface. 
Everyone therefore feels, that it is impossible to predict with certainty 
the final and total eclipse of a man who has more than once regained 
popular favour in the most extraordinary manner, in spite of acts 
which might have been counted on to overwhelm another with shame 
and ridicule. And this uncertainty as to the line which the elec- 
torate may one day ‘be induced to take about this last claimant, 
makes it probable that not a few Boulangist candidates will be re- 
turned to the Chamber; some professing, it is true, Republican senti- 
ments, but having a bond of union with the Monarchists and the 
Bonapartists in that they too have hitherto been ready to make com- 
mon cause with General Boulanger, on whose ultimate return 
they will, for the moment, speculate. This group is our most 
doubtful quantity, but, supposing that we put it as low as pos- 
sible, still these opposition returns, Monarchists, Bonapartists, and 
BKoulangists—if united—though they may not produce a solid 
majority of the Chamber, will certainly constitute, in any case, an 
opposition of the most formidable character in the way of any 
government. 

What, indeed, is the nature of the forces which will be arrayed 
against this body of Conservatives? The supporters of the party at 
present in power are, it is thought, likely to be represented, in the 
next Chamber, by numbers much inferior to their present strength, 
whilst Independent Republicans, on the other hand, will probably be 
returned in considerable strength. There will be, it is understood, a 
plentiful supply of men who, like M. Amagat, describe themselves as 
‘sincere Democrats,” and look on the supporters of the government 


”? men whose narrow, if honest convictions, 


as “ Republican apostates ; 
have constantly disintegrated the ranks of their party and, not 
unfrequently, caused the fall of Cabinets engaged, on the whole, in 
carrying out their own policy. It seems probable, therefore, that 
the future Chamber will show, on the one side, a heterogeneous mass 
of Republican deputies of the most various shades of opinion, whilst, 
on the other, we shall find a more or less compact phalanx of 
Conservatives; for the members of the Boulangist group—even those 
who, like M. Andrieux, have been notoriously Republican in the past 
—umust act steadily with their Conservative friends. There seems, 
indeed, no other course open to them, and they are practically united 
to the Monarchists and Lonapartists by a common hatred of the 
present Republic. 
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Everywhere, indeed, we hear Boulangist candidates denounced by 
their opponents as the enemies of any form of Republican government. 
“There can be no Boulangist Republic,” thunders La République Fran- 
gaise ; “this cardinal truth isas theray of sunlight which should illumine 
our electioneering struggles, and prevent us, at the polls, from fight- 
ing our friends in the dark. Everyone feels the force of this truth: 
all the irreconcileable enemies of the Republic—Monarchists, Clericals, 
and Boulangists—have never hesitated, but, from the very outset, 
guided by the sure instinct of hate—which is none so blind—they 


99 9? 


went straight for General Boulanger, crying out, ‘ Here is our man! 
This is a good specimen of the tone of the Republican press. It is 
unanimous in proclaiming that, supposing, contrary to all calcula- 
tion, there should be a decided Conservative majority in the next 
Chamber, the Reactionaries are right in believing that, riding into 
power on the black horse, the destruction of the Republic, which 
they all alike detest, is certain. In this country, too, it is com- 
monly assumed that the inevitable consequence of a reactionary 
majority in the elections will be the downfall of the existing form 
of government and a scramble for the succession. There are, how- 
ever, various reasons which may lead us to think that, while a coali- 
tion would certainly be formed to upset the present managers of 
the Republic, and possibly even the present President, the form of 
government itself would not stand in danger. Even should the 
“brave” general be privately pledged to destroy it, we may recollect 
that as he has found no difficulty in repudiating the letters he has 
written, he may with equal ease repudiate any pledges he has given ; 
and it is understood that he has given so many that, to be true to 
any, he needs must be false to some. 

As M. de Laveleye has shown, one of the many reasons which 
must give a certain following at the elections to Boulangism will 
be the dislike of the Clerical party to the Republic. Their political 
attitude has always been secretly hostile, if not openly aggressive, as 
was admitted, in the case of the religious orders, by the Bishop of 
Amiens, in his pamphlet, La Crise Religicuse ; and there can be little 
doubt that, in the event of the return of a majority of the House by 
the Monarchists, Bonapartists, and Boulangists, the Church question 
will form the nominal and ostensible ground of a subsequent working 
union between these parties. Just as the Clericals used to combine 
with the Radicals, in order to wreck the hopes of the Liberals, so they 
will be found ready to play into the hands of this new political 
trinity ; and whilst they furnish to their allies that decent semblance 
of principle necessary to secure the allegiance of all those who are 
affected by Clerical sympathies, the hope of patronage will offer a 
powerful lure to others. Embassies will be promised and given to 
Royalist dukes, who have already deigned to profit by the petty 
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sons when he was Minister of War; treasurerships and prefectships 
will be bestowed on many of the leading wire-pullers of the Monar. 
chical party ; some small satisfaction will be made to the Church, 
accompanied by the full understanding that her quiet shall not be 
disturbed by another “Clause 7.” These arrangements having been 
carried out, it will be seen that, as some Monarchists are already 
beginning to say, the chestnuts have been taken out of the fire, for 
power will rest with Boulangism and with the Republican wing of 
the present opposition. The Comte de Paris and the various princes 
of the Napoleon house will be impartially put in the corner by their 
present comrades, and may sing, at their leisure, in chorus :— 


“Ce n’était pas la peine assurément 
De changer de gouvernement.” 


In such a state of things, is it in the least likely that circum- 
stances will lead to the overthrow of the Republican form of 
government? We are told that the Republic cannot exist without 
two essential conditions: it must have such an amount of freedom 
assured to it as will permit the enlightenment and clear enuncia- 
tion of public opinion, and it must have a representative system, 
leaving the exercise of power, not in the hands of one man alone, 
but in those of the duly elected representatives of the country. And 
we are told that it is clear that the Reactionaries, who have abused 
the freedom given them, and who “ have replaced calm discussion by 
insult, scandal, and systematic calumny and misrepresentation, have 
acted thus, by calculation, in order to prepare the way for the 
suppression of all liberty.” But suppose that President Carnot 
accepts the situation, remains at his post and allows the formation 
of a Conservative ministry. Or suppose, what is by no means 
impossible, that President Carnot stands firm—he showed great 
steadiness when he replaced his former chief, M. Varroy, in Ferry’s 
cabinet, and may well fight with the Senate at his back (remem- 
bering Gambetta’s prophecy that the Upper House might one day 
be the salvation of the country )—against the reactionary majority in 
the Chamber of Deputies. In that case it is, however, possible that 
M. Carnot may be beaten by the same process of boycotting which 
was successfully applied to his predecessor. In either of these cases 
it seems likely that the net result of a Conservative majority may be 
the consolidation of the Republican opposition under M. Carnot’s old 
leader, M. Ferry, and the strongest men of the, then for the first 
time, thoroughly united Republican party. 

How invaluable such a result as this would be to the Republic a 
glance at the parliamentary history of the last ten years will show at 
once. I have spoken above of the want of cohesion betrayed by 








favours which General Boulanger was able to accord them for their ff 
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successive French cabinets. Political life in France presents, though 
for very different reasons, something of the same want of party 
cohesion which reduces political life in Italy to a state of perpetual 
crisis. In Italy the abstention of the Clerical party from the poll 
leaves (as I had occasion to remark some years ago) an important 
element of the national life unrepresented: were it once to find its 
way into the Chamber—and it is more dangerous by its absence than 
its presence—the consequence would probably be a stricter definition 
of principles, involving more solid union in the ranks of parties. In 
the same way the presence of the Reactionary party in power would 
force all true Republicans to sink personal and academical differences 
as to men and methods, in order to unite in serious effort. The 
only chance which the Conservatives will possess of retaining their 
popularity and their position will be in becoming as Republican as 
their opponents. The form of government will thus be secured, for 
the political forces which have never, hitherto, been properly organized 
either for or against the Republic, will be worked into cohesion. 
There will then grow up that first essential to strong party govern- 
ment—a strong opposition, and we shall see two rival sets of poli- 
ticians, as in the United States—calling one another, certainly, very 
bad names—struggling for, and alternately gaining, the predomi- 
nance ; but, whether the one or the other be in power, the Republic 
will be equally safe. 

It is, however, more likely that the results of the elections next 
month will stop short of any such decided triumph for the Con- 
servative party: it is more likely, according to the most careful 
calculations, that the Republicans of France will find themselves 
face to face in the next Chamber with inferior but united forces. 
Will they then once more submit to see Cabinet after Cabinet over- 
turned, and all stable government rendered impossible by now one, 
now another, of the many groups which make up their own party, 
shiftily combining with the consolidated forces of the Con- 
servatives ; or will they at last consent to close their ranks against 
the common enemy ? 


Emiiia F. 8. Ditke. 
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COLERIDGE AS A POET. 


Ir would need Coleridge the critic to discover the secrets of the genius 
of Coleridge the poet. To solve intellectual puzzles in verse, to con- 
dense a diffused body of doctrine, to interpret what is called a poet’s 
criticism of life is after all not difficult ; but to find expressions in 
the language of thought corresponding to pure melody and imagi- 
native loveliness is a finer exercise of wit. In one of his pieces of 
blank verse Coleridge has described a vision of the graceful white- 
armed Isabel reflected in the placid waters of a lonely stream: let 
but a blossom of willow-herb or a fox-glove bell be tossed upon the 
pool and the charm is broken— 


‘* All that phantom-world so fair 
Vanishes, and a thousand circlets spread, 
And each mis-shape the other.” 


The description might stand for that of Coleridge’s own poetry per- 
sonified, with its visionary beauty and its harmony of exquisite 
colours ; and what shall be said of the critic who flings his heavy 
stone of formula and scatters the loveliness ? 

There is a quality of Coleridge’s work as a poet which has obtained 
little attention from the critics, and yet which submits itself to 
criticism without injury to the beauty of the whole. The critics tell 
us of the romantic strangeness of his work like that of “a lady from 
a far countree,” its wealth of fantastic incident, its dream-like incon- 
sequence, its cloud-like and rainbow-like splendours ; and the critics 
have a reason for what they say. But they hardly recognise enough 
the fine humanity in Coleridge’s poetry. He has been admirably 
compared by Mr. Swinburne to a footless bird of paradise. Another 
great poet, Mr. Swinburne’s friend, Dante Rossetti, has a far different 
comparison, though here also to a bird, in his sonnet on Coleridge, 
and the lines are valuable, at least, as containing a fragment of 
sound criticism. 


** His Soul fared forth (as from the deep home-grove 

The father-songster plies the hour-long quest), 
To feed his soul-brood hungering in the nest ; 

But his warm Heart, the mother-bird, above 

Their callow fledgling progeny still hove 
With tented roof of wings and fostering breast 
Till the Soul fed the soul-brood. Richly blest 

From Heayen their growth, whose food was Human Love.” 


“TI conceive the leading point about Coleridge’s work,” wrote Dante 
Rossetti, “is its human love ;” and yet Rossetti least of all men 
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could be insensible to its romantic beauty, or the incantation of its 
verse. If we would express the whole truth about Coleridge as a 
poet, we must find some mode of reconciling the conception of him 
as the footless bird of paradise with our knowledge of his affluent 
and sweet humanity. 

To understand and to feel his poetry aright we must think of him, 
not as for ever floating on golden and emerald plumes somewhere 
above Mount Abora and feeding on the honey-dew, but also as nest- 
ling in that cottage at Clevedon or at Nether Stowey with a wife and 
child, loving the Somerset hills and coombs, rich in friendships, and 
deeply interested in the great public events of his own time. It 
was a fortunate time, if to be compelled to think, to hope, and to 
fear in early manhood be fortunate; a time when the great name 
for honour or detestation in English politics was that of William 
Pitt ; when the French Revolution was not a thing to be studied in 
documents, but an enormous phenomenon in process of actual de- 
velopment, a neighbouring Vesuvius, glorious or terrible, in active 
eruption; when the chief rival political teachers of England were 
the doctrinaire Godwin with his haughty abstractions of reason, and 
Edmund Burke who inspired the historical British habit of thinking 
with the perfervid passion of the Celt ; when Hartley’s system of phy- 
sical psychology had all the force derived from its presenting a novel 
view of human nature apparently in harmony at once with science 
and with religion ; when in literature the return to nature and the 
sentimental reaction from the dryness and formality of the earlier 
part of the century were represented by Cowper and Burns, and 
when with the return to nature there came the discovery of the 
supernatural and the romantic; when Macpherson’s Ossian, if dis- 
credited by scholarship, was still an influence; when the genius of 
Chatterton had aided in the revival of an imaginative mediaxvalism, 
and when Mrs. Radcliffe thrilled the nerves of our fair foremothers 
with her tales of the forest and mountain, the lonely lake, the 
ruined castle, the vault, the secret passage, the cowled monk, the 
torturer of the Inquisition, the high-souled chieftain of banditti, and 
the gliding apparitions of the dead. We smile at the stage-heroes, 
stage-villains, and tarnished stage-properties, but they interested 
a simple generation which had not learnt to sympathise with the 
trials, difficulties, and dangers of fervid young clergymen struggling 
amid the shallows of biblical criticism, 

Such was the time; and the place was no less faithfully mirrored 
in Coleridge’s verse. The landscape poetry of England gains not a 
little in interest when we can recognise its truthfulness to the local 
character and spirit of the several districts which it depicts. We 
hardly do justice to Cowper’s descriptive fidelity until we have 
grown familiar with the low-lying country watered by the Ouse; nor 
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to that of Crabbe, until we have become acquainted with the coast 
scenery of Suffolk, its sullen ocean, its sandy levels, its commons p 
wild and bleak, its scanty herbage, and the saline vegetation of its b 
fens. The genius of the English Lake District through all its moods, 
from the nestling beauty of the cottage, owning “its own small 
pasture, almost its own sky,” to the visionary glory of the mountain- 
heights at sunrise or in wreathing mists or under the midnight stars, 
is expressed in the poetry of Wordsworth. But if we would finda 
poetical rendering of the landscape of the Quantocks, with its 
unambitious loveliness of coomb and cliff, the exquisite delicacy of 
its green dells, each possessing a murmuring and living stream, and 
again those fine bursts of prospect, including the Severn and the 
Bristol Channel, visible from its smooth green heights, we must 
turn to the Nether Stowey poems of Coleridge. For Coleridge the 
peculiar charm of the district lay in its twofold beauty—the beauty of 
those nooks made for silent repose or secluded meditation, and the 
larger and freer beauty of wide-spreading woods and pastures beheld 
in one and the same moment with the glory of the sea. The eleva- 
tion of the Quantock hills, reaching at most twelve hundred feet, is 
never such as to disconnect the climber from the humanity which 
reposes or toils below. There are hills of snow and even hills of 
heather which seem to lead us to the gate of heaven; the smooth 
airy ridge of the Quantocks is not framed for ecstasy or awe, but it 
enlarges our sense of the cheerful beauty of the earth.’ In April, 
1798, when England was alarmed by the report of an intended 
French invasion, Coleridge wrote his Fears in Solitude, and the 
opening and closing lines of the poem present us with this twofold 
beauty of the Quantock district :— 




















‘“* A green and silent spot amid the hills, 
A small and silent dell! O’er stiller place 
No singing skylark ever poised himself. 
The hills are heathy, save that swelling slope, 
Which hath a gay and gorgeous covering on, 
All golden with the never-bloomless furze, 
Which now blooms most profusely ; but the dell, 
Bathed by the mist, is fresh and delicate 
As vernal cornfield, or the unripe flax, 
When, through its half-transparent stalks at eve, 
The level sunshine glimmers with green light.” 





In this silent dell among the hills the poet meditates on the great 
events of the time, and in truth grows over-rhetorical and over- 
didactic in the utterance of his fears and hopes. And when heart 
and brain are weary he turns homeward to wind his way by the 


(1) I may refer the reader to an interesting little volume, The Quantocks and their 
Associations, by the Rev. W. L. Nichols (Bath: printed for private circulation, 1873), 
to which I owe the identification of some of the localities described by Coleridge. 
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green sheep-track up the height of Dousborough, when suddenly he 
pauses upon the brow, startled, and yet pleased by the prospect 
below :— 


‘* This burst of prospect, here the shadowy main, 
Dim tinted, there the mighty majesty 
Of that huge amphitheatre of rich 
And elmy fields, seems like society— 
Conversing with the mind, and giving it 
A livelier impulse and a dance of thought 


» 


And the heart of all this beauty is the cottage which shelters the 
beings whom he loves :— 


** And now beloved Stowey! I behold 
Thy church-tower, and methinks, the four huge elms 
Clustering, which mark the mansion of my friend : 
And close behind them, hidden from my view, 
Is my own lowly cottage, where my babe, 
And my babe’s mother dwell in peace.” 


It is the same contrast, characteristic of the Quantock scenery, 
between the coomb or dell and the landscape as seen from the 
heights, which reappears in that poem, the title of which is itself 
a poem, “ The Lime-tree Bower my Prison.” A delightful prison for 
the limbs, but none for the thoughts and wishes which follow his 
friends to that spot now known as Wordsworth’s Glen, then called 
“The Mare’s Pool,” about a quarter of a mile from Alfoxden :— 


‘¢ The roaring dell, o’erwooded, narrow, deep, 
And only speckled by the midday sun ; 
Where its slim trunk the ash from rock to rock 
Flings arching like a bridge ;”’ 


and where within the breathing of the little waterfall the hart’s- 
tongue ferns— 


‘* Still nod and drip beneath the dripping edge 
Of the blue slate-stone.” 


But presently the wanderers, as he imagines them, are on the hill- 
top edge, and view— 
‘‘ The many-steepled tract magniticent 
Of hilly fields and meadows, and the sea, 


With some fair bark, perhaps, whose sails light up 
The slip of smooth clear blue betwixt two isles 


> 


Of purple shadow ! 


Assuredly the writer of these lines, who was a traveller at times 
through cloud!and, and who could create from his imagination such 
visions as those of Kubla Khan, had also his foot on English grass 
and heather, and writing, to use Wordsworth’s phrase, with his eye 
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upon the object, was able to add a page of rare fidelity to the de- 
scriptive poetry of our country. 

Old Parkinson, in recounting the virtues of the hart’s-tongue fern, 
tells us that divers commend the distilled water thereof to be taken 
against the passions of the heart; but the ferns of Wordsworth’s 
Glen—and the fact has not been noticed—exerted a malign influ- 
ence over Coleridge. My readers will remember the unhappy 
“Drip, drip, drip, drip ”’ in the cavern scene of Osorio, and the sorry 
jest of Sheridan, to whom Coleridge had sent his manuscript—“ In 
short,”’ said he, “it was all dripping: ” 


‘‘A jutting clay-stone 
Drips on the long lank weed that grows beneath ; 
And the weed nods and drips.” 


The cavern in which Osorio murders Ferdinand is in Grenada, among 
the Alpujarras ; but we have only to glance at “ The Lime-Tree Bower 
my Prison” to make sure that the ferns are those of Somerset, for here 
too we find “ the dark green file of long lank weeds ”’ that “nod and 
drip beneath the dripping edge of the blue clay-stone.” Dioscorides, 
who saith that the hart’s-tongue water is a preservative against the 
stings of serpents, as regards this instance at least did vainly teach. 
The character of the Quantock landscape is interpreted in 
Coleridge’s poetry, but what of the inhabitants of the district— 
cottagers of Stowey, toilers in the fields and shepherds of the hills’ 
Where are they? Nowhere in any of his poems. He lived with 
his own thoughts and fancies in dell or on upland, his affections 
twined themselves around the beloved inmates of his cottage and 
certain cherished friends ; he was deeply interested in great national 
questions of the day, but neither now nor at any other time did he 
exercise his imagination with the joys and sorrows of the humble 
men and women among whom his lot was cast. We must turn to 
Wordsworth’s poems of this period if we would find any imaginative 
record of the life of the inhabitants of the district ; it is there we 
read of the Holford peasant mourning for the last of his dwindled 
flock, of the wronged and distracted mother bearing her infant on 
her breast, of the old huntsman Simon Lee and his pathetic grati- 
tude, of Martha Ray and the mysterious hillock of moss beside the 
solitary thorn-tree, of the idiot boy and his moonlight adventures. 
Coleridge’s domestic life was not fortunate or wisely managed, but 
at Clevedon, for some time after his early marriage, he was as happy 
as a lover. Every one who knows his early verse remembers the 
frequent references to his beloved Sara, which are provoking in their 
lack of real characterisation. With the most exquisite feeling for 
womanhood in its general features, he seems to have been incapable 
of drawing strongly the features of any individual woman. His 
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nearest approach to the creation of a heroine is perhaps in his 
Illyrian queen, Zapolya. Even Christabel is a figure somewhat too 
faintly drawn, a figure expressing indeed the beauty, innocence, 
and gentleness of maidenhood, but without any of the traits of a 
distinctive personality. All his other imaginings of women are 
exquisite abstractions, framed of purely feminine elements, but 
representing Woman rather than being themselves veritable women. 
His comment on Pope’s line, “ Most women have no character at 
all,” is an unconscious apology for his own practice. Shakespeare, 
he says, who knew man and woman much better than Pope, saw 
that it was the perfection of woman to be characterless. This, which 
is conspicuously untrue of the creator of the two Portias, Rosalind, 
Viola, Isabel, Hermione, Juliet, Imogen, is absolutely true of Cole- 
ridge himself, and of what he saw or thought he saw in woman. 
He can no more paint a variety of female portraits than can Stot- 
hard. The delicacy of design and occasionally the exquisite execu- 
tion almost, but not quite, prevent us from fecling a certain monotony 
in Stothard’s charming pictures of maidenhood, in which no line is 
ever introduced which is not purely feminine, but in which also a 
type is presented rather than a person; and so it is with the poet 
who has justly praised the art of Stothard. We can collect no 
portrait of Sara Coleridge from her husband’s verse, but we get a 
delightful picture of the happiness of early wedded life from such a 
poem as that which describes husband’ and wife seated together in 
the twilight beside their jasmine-covered cottage at Clevedon, while 
they watch the darkening clouds and the evening star as it shines 
forth :— 


‘* How exquisite the scents 
Snatch’d from yon bean-field ! and the world so hush’d! 
The stilly murmur of the distant sea 
Tells us of silence.” 


We seem to know the baby Hartley through his father’s poetry 
better than we know his “ pensive Sara.” Coleridge indeed has said 
nothing of his son in verse so admirable as what he said in a letter 
which describes Hartley as “a strange, strange boy, exquisitely 
wild, an utter visionary, like the moon among thin clouds he moves 
in a circle of his own making. He alone is a light of hisown. Of 
all human beings I never saw one so utterly naked of self.” Nor 
has he written of Hartley in verse anything so happy in characteri- 
sation or so pathetic in its power of prophecy as Wordsworth’s lines 
addressed to the fairy-like boy at the age of six. But his father has 
recorded in a sonnet his hopes and fears while hastening to his wife 
from a distance on hearing of the infant’s birth; and in another 
well-known sonnet has told of the momentary sadness that seized 
him when he first gazed into the face of his child, a sadness that 
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passed away in the rapture of a father’s and a husband’s love. Nor 
will any reader of Coleridge forget his midnight companionship with 
the cradled and sleeping infant as related in “‘ Frost at Midnight,”’ all 
tenderest paternal hopes and wishes hovering over the cot and ming- 
ling with the gentle breathings of the sleeper. We are told that 
the pensive Sara had a just ground of complaint against Samuel for 
the late hours that he kept, the Bard pacing up and down the room 
composing poetry when he and she ought to be sleeping the sleep of 
the just." Wordsworth looking back upon his past life thought with 
remorse of the many occasions on which in consequence of yielding 
to his immoderate passion for walking, he had kept the family 
dinner waiting. But as we can forgive Wordsworth his domestic 
crime for the sake of a “ Leech Gatherer”’ or a “‘ Michael,” so “ Frost 
at Midnight” may atone for many a darkling reverie of Coleridge 
in that Stowey cottage where solitude and silence were not always to 
be had in the workaday hours. In another of the Nether Stowey 
poems, while Coleridge recalls the “ skirmish and capricious passag- 
ings” of the nightingales, his fatherly thoughts turn to his boy, just 
now beginning to “mar all things with his imitative lisp,” and he 
imagines how the little one would hearken to the nightingale’s song 
with baby hand held up: 

** And I deem it wise 
To make him Nature’s playmate. He knows well 
The evening star; and once, when he awoke 
In most distressful mood (some inward pain 
Had made up that strange thing, an infant’s dream !) 
I hurried with him to our orchard-plot, 
And he beheld the moon, and, hush’d at once, 


Suspends his sobs, and laughs most silently, 
While his fair eyes, that swam with undropped tears, 


9%) 


Did glitter in the yellow moon-beam ! 


“ Well,” adds the poet apologetically, “it is a father’s tale.’ Let 
us not mar the tale by cynical conjecture as to how the mother, his 
serious Sara, may have regarded this mode of treating an infant’s 
“inward pain.” Let us rather think of what Rossetti dwells on, the 
human love in Coleridge’s poetry, and think also of the pathos of 
these paternal cares and fears and hopes when viewed in connection 
with Hartley’s gentle yet not blameless future life. 

Although in his poetry Coleridge never deals, as Wordsworth 
does, with the characters and lives of the men and women among 
whom he dwelt, his verse no less than his prose informs us how 
deeply moved he was by the general concerns of the nation and by 
the public events of his time. His earliest volume of poems had 
given utterance, sometimes in turbid rhetoric, to his democratic 
ardour and that desire to simplify life which was one of the hetter 


(1) Mrs. Sandford’s Thomas Poole and his Friends, i. 289. 
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characteristics of the revolutionary temper. The young ass which 
he hails as “ Brother” (with all the emphasis of capital letters), if 
transported to the dell of peace and mild equality on the banks of 
the Susquehanna, would frisk as gleesome as a kitten, and his Bray 
of Joy would be more musically sweet to his poet than warbled 
melodies— 


‘That soothe to rest 
The tumult of some Scoundrel Monarch’s breast!” ' 


Earl Stanhope, the “ Friend of the Human Race,” is great and 
glorious because he has redeemed himself from “that leprous stain 
Nobility,” and refuses to sit with the rest complotting against Gallic 
Liberty— 

** Who from the Almighty’s bosom leapt 
With whirlwind arm, fierce Minister of Love.” 


The sainted form of Freedom mourns over the errors of Burke 
(styled elsewhere by Coleridge the Hercules Furens of politics) 
whose crime it was, not indeed to be corrupted by the bribes of 
tyranny, but to be bewildered by the disturbance of his own nobler 
faculties, by “ stormy pity ” and “ proud precipitance of soul.” The 
name of Iscariot, a convenient term of reproach then as now, is re- 
served for the statesman whose name was formed by letters four, him 
who kissed his country with the apostate’s lips— 


‘Staining most foul a godlike father’s name.” 


Yet his abhorrence of Pitt’s policy could not wholly alienate 
Coleridge’s affections from the land of his birth. The declaration of 
war against France put a strain upon his loyalty, and he felt as Tom 
Poole and many other excellent men felt, that he could not wish for 
success in arms to the Powers leagued against what seemed to be the 
hope of the whole human race. But even when he opposed or stood 
aloof from the action of the English nation, he did this, as he be- 
lieved, out of a care for the highest interests of the country. In the 
ode which apostrophises Albion as “ doomed to fall, enslaved and 
vile ” (to be significantly altered in a later text to “not yet en- 
slaved, not wholly vile”), occurs that exquisite address to his sea- 
encircled native land—the Somerset landscape appearing once again, 
but now in the ideal light of imaginative vision—of which the last 
lines haunt the memories of all lovers of poetry who are lovers of 
England, almost with the charm of some of Shakespeare’s patriotic 
words :— 


** And Ocean mid his uproar wild 
Speaks safety to his island-child.” 


In the Fears in Solitude, while Coleridge still declaims against the 


(1) Altered in the edition of 1797 to **‘Iwhe aching of pale Fashion’s vacant breast 
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sins of England, and protests against the mad idolatry of national 
wrong-doing, which in claiming the appellation of patriotism insults 
that great name, he yet utters himself before the close with all the 
filial loyalty of a true son of England, and he declares in a noble 
strain of eloquence how the foundations of his patriotism have been 
laid in the domestic affections, in friendship, in the strength of 
natural love, in the spiritual influences derived from the beauty of 
external nature, and in whatever other ground there may be for joys 
and hopes that ennoble the heart. 
‘¢ There lives nor form nor feeling in my Soul 
Unborrow’d from my country! O divine 
And beauteous island! thou hast been my sole 
And most magnificent temple, in the which 
I walk with awe.” 
Such patriotism as this can only be uprooted together with the very 
foundations of our moral being. 
Now in these two things—first, his alienation from the policy of 
England and attachment to principles of broader import than the 
traditional ; and secondly, his loyalty to England founded on deep 
and abiding affections—lay much of Coleridge’s future way of 
thinking and feeling. He broke with tradition in the vulgar sense 
of the word; he broke with tradition in theology, philosophy, 
politics; yet he did so in a spirit more truly loyal to the past than 
was the common orthodoxy in theology or philosophy, or the common 
Toryism in politics. One of the chief moral and intellectual effects 
of the French Revolution was that it threw ardent young minds 
abroad upon a search for first principles. ‘In tranquil moods and 
peaceable times,” Coleridge writes, “‘ we are quite practical. Facts 
only and cool common sense are then in fashion. But let the winds 
of passion swell, and straightway men begin to generalise ; to con- 
nect by remotest analogies ; to express the most universal positions 
of reason in the most glowing figures of fancy ; in short, to feel par- 
ticular truths and mere facts as poor, cold, narrow, and incommen- 
surate with their feelings,’’ The passion for truth-seeking and 
the desire to find rest in primary principles were, through all his 
changes of opinion, characteristic of Coleridge from first to last, and 
if these had not their origin in, they derived a confirming impulse 
from, his early revolutionary excitement. As a critic of literature he 
lights up the subjects of which he treats, because he is not willing 
to pronounce dogmatic judgments as if from a magisterial chair, but 
rather seeks after and finds the inner springs of life in each work of 
art, and so puts us on the track which the artist followed in the act 
of creation. Asa thinker on politics he begins by comparing the 
several systems of political justice and tracing the origin of govern- 


(1) Coleridge’s Lay Sermons, p. 16, third edition. 
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ment to what he holds to be its true foundation in expediency and 
prudence. When he would write of the National Church he must 
first ascertain the “ idea”’ of the Church as the clerisy of the nation, 
comprehending not the ministers of religion alone, but also the 
learned of all denominations. His writings on theology have been 
pointed to as aiding at once the development of the High-Church 
school of thought and the rationalistic movement; for in fact he 
could not think on behalf of a mere party. “Even with regard to 
Christianity itself,” he says, “like certain plants, I creep towards 
the light, even though it draw me away from the more nourishing 
warmth. Yea, I should do so, even if the light had made its way 
through a rent in the wall of the Temple.” If anything imparts 
unity to his marred life, now soariag high or diving deep, now 
trailing in the dust with broken wing, it is this, that alike in the 
glory of his youth and the dawn of his genius, in the infirmity and 
conscious self-degradation of his manhood, and amid the lassitude 
and languor of his latest days, he was always one who loved the 
light and grew towards it. 

But he grew towards the light with his affections as well as with 
his intellect. A movement merely critical and destructive could not 
satisfy his spirit. Even in his most ardent revolutionary days he 
expected his Utopia not from the downfall of thrones and churches, 
but from a reformation of life, a reformation for which in its com- 
mencement he supposed a little group of chosen individuals, placed 
under advantageous circumstances in the New World, were compe- 
tent, a reformation social and religious, which should not rend but 
draw closer all the bonds of natural love. The Pantisocratic scheme 
was religious, founded on the worship of God; it was also founded 
on the fidelity of wedded love and the idea of the family. It abo- 
lished private property in the little community, but in every country 
where property prevails, property, Coleridge held, must be the grand 
basis of the government. ‘To the intense interest and impassioned 
zeal,” wrote Coleridge in later life, “‘ which called forth and strained 
every faculty of my intellect for the organization and defence of 
this scheme, I owe much of whatever I at present possess, my 
clearest insight into the nature of individual man, and my most com- 
prehensive views of his social relations.” For young men whom the 
excitement connected with the French Revolution had interested 
deeply in the first principles of social order there was a philosophy 
ready-made, immense in its pretensions, seeming at a first view most 
elevated in its moral purpose, and apparently as precise and well- 
assured as the demonstrations of geometry. It was that which after- 
wards spell-bound the intellect of Shelley, and which is largely 
responsible for the errors of his life—the philosophy set out in full 
in the volumes of Godwin’s Political Justice. It spoke much of 
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reason and universal benevolence, while cutting at the roots of all 
the humbler natural affections. Even patriotism was for it a preju- 
dice ; the ties of kindred, of gratitude, of wedded union, were the 
shackles of the slave. Coleridge was already prepared to accept 
some of Godwin’s opinions, for his honoured teacher Hartley had 
convinced him of the truth of the doctrine of necessity, a corner 
stone of Godwin’s philosophy. Like Godwin, he had dreamed of 
the perfectibility of man and the omnipotence of truth. Like God- 
win, he was filled with ardent hopes for society, hopes inspired by 
the sudden uprising of the spirit of liberty in France. Yet in the 
addresses which he delivered in Bristol in February, 1795, when he 
was little more than twenty-two years of age, he bids his hearers be- 
ware of “that proud philosophy which affects to inculcate philan- 
thropy while it denounces every home-born feeling by which it is 
produced and nurtured.” And a year later, replying to a certain 
Caius Gracchus, who had rebuked Zhe Watchman in the pages of the 
Bristol Gazette, Coleridge writes: “I do consider Mr. Godwin’s 
principles as vicious, and his book as a pandar to sensuality. Once 
I thought otherwise ; nay, even addressed a complimentary sonnet to 
the author in the Morning Chronicle, of which I confess, with much 
moral and poetical contrition, that the lines and the subject were 
equally bad.”* In The Friend, no passages, perhaps, are more valu- 
able than those in which the writer analyses the essential character 
of Jacobinism in politics, a system which denies all rightful origin 
to government, except so far as it is derivable from principles con- 
tained in the reason of man, and at the same times denies all truth 
and distinct meaning to the words right and duty, by affirming that 
the human mind consists of nothing but manifold modifications 
of passive sensation. Coleridge could with truth declare that at no 
period of his life had he been a convert to the Jacobinical system. 

In the spring of 1798 appeared in The Morning Post te noble 
poem in which Coleridge renounces his sympathy with revolutionary 
France, known to us now as France, an Ode, but which originally 
was entitled The Recantation. This ode, which Shelley thought the 
finest in the English language, is remarkable not only as an ex- 
pression of its author’s political feeling, but on account of the logic 
of passion and imagination with which the theme is evolved. In 
Coleridge’s first volume of verse he had styled a considerable number 
of the pieces ‘‘ Effusions,” in defiance of Churchill’s line— 


‘* Effusion on effusion pour away.” 
These so-called effusions include even a number of sonnets, for he 
(1) It was probably while his mind was at work on the Bristol addresses that his 


opinion of Godwin underwent a change, for the sonnet appeared in January, 1795, the 
addresses were delivered in February. 
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felt that his poems in that form seldom possessed the unity of 
thought which is indispensable in a true sonnet. Before the second 
edition appeared Charles Lamb implored him for Heaven’s sake to 
call them sonnets and not effusions, and from that edition the word 
of offence is banished. But it really served to describe not unaptly 
some of Coleridge’s early pieces in blank verse, written apparently 
without that previous conception of the whole and that strict evolu- 
tion which we should expect in a work of art. The poet, in these 
effusions, places himself in some environment of beauty, submits 
his mind to the suggestions of the time and place, falls as it were of 
free will into a reverie, in which the thoughts and images meander 
stream-like at their own pleasure, or rather as if the power of voli- 
tion were suspended and the current must needs follow the line of 
least resistance ; then, as if by good luck, comes the culmination or 
some soft subsidence, and the poem ceases. In the earlier odes— 
that on the Departing Year and the Monody on the Death of Chat- 
terton—there is indeed an evolution, but it proceeds sometimes by 
those fits and starts which were supposed to prove in writers of the 
ode a kind of Pindaric excitement. The poet is less of the artist 
here than the enthusiast. ‘ Enthusiast’’—it was a name rejected 
by the youthful Coleridge as a thinker on politics and applied by 
him as a term of reproach to the disciples of Godwin, but it describes 
well enough his conception of the poet. And it clearly enough 
marks the distance that had been traversed from the Restoration 
days, when a poet desired before all else to be a ‘‘ wit,” and from 
the age of Anne, when the poet was both a “wit” and a “man of 
sense.”’ When Coleridge pictures the youthful Chatterton roaming 
the woods near the Severn with wild unequal steps, 


‘¢In Inspiration’s eager hour, 
When most the big soul feels the maddening power,” 


he conceives him not as the artist or the wit but as the enthusiast, 
and this is the conception generally present in Coleridge’s earlier 
verse. The sequences of thought and feeling in these earlier poems 
are often either of the meditative-meandering or the spasmodic-pas- 
sionate kind. Now, however, in his France he produced a poem 
strongly concatenated in thought and emotion, and from the first line 
to the last faultless in its evolution. Here freedom in artistic hand- 
ling is at one with obedience to artistic law. Mr. Theodore Watts, 
in his article on Poetry in the Encyclopadia Britannica has called at- 
tention to what he describes as its fluidity of metrical movement. 
“The more billowy the metrical waves,” he says, “ the better suited 
they are to render the emotions expressed by the ode;”’ and he 
points out how in the opening stanza of the France the first metrical 
wave, after it has gently fallen at the end of the first quatrain, 
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“leaps up again on the double rhymes and goes bounding on, billow 
after billow, to the end of the stanza.” The mastery of a prolonged 
period in lyrical poetry is rare even with great writers; we find it 
in Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind ; we find it in Coleridge’s France; 
and the sense of power which accompanies it lifts these poems into 
quite another class than that which includes the tesselated odes of 
Gray. The ideal of liberty presented in Coleridge’s France is one 
which he sorrowfully admits cannot be found in any human society, 
which indeed cannot possibly be realised under any form of human 
government. Yet it is true, he maintains, for the individual man so 
far as he is pure and inflamed with the love and adoration of God in 
nature. The close of the poem in its recoil from society to the indi- 
vidual soul resembles the close of his earlier ode on the Departing 
Year. It seems not improbable that when Shelley wrote his great 
Ode to Liberty, a song inspired by the highest hopes for society, he 
had before his mind Coleridge’s words of despair, for freedom as 
conceived by Shelley—and it is freedom for a people, not merely for 
an individual, of which he sings—comes not alone but accompanied 
by justice and love and wisdom, the memory of what has been and 
the hope for what will be. 

The ode France is dated February, 1798. The spring and early 
summer of that year were aseason of radiant beauty. Coleridge had 
been relieved from anxiety about his worldly ways and means by the 
generosity of the Wedgwoods. Young Hazlitt eagerly accepted his 
invitation to Nether Stowey, and on the afternoon of his arrival 
Coleridge took him over to Alfoxden. Wordsworth was not at 
home, but his sister Dorothy received Coleridge and his friend for 
the night, and gave them free access to her brother’s manuscripts.' 
Next morning, seated on the trunk of an old ash-tree in Alfoxden 
Park, Coleridge read aloud in his musical voice some of Words- 
worth’s Somerset poems, and on his walk homewards he lamented, 
says Hazlitt, that his fellow poet was not prone enough to believe 
in the traditional superstitions of the place, and that in some of his 
poems there was a something corporeal, a matter-of-factness, a cling- 
ing to the palpable. Hazlitt remained three weeks at Nether Stowey, 
often spending his afternoons in discourse with Coleridge in the 
arbour of bark built by Tom Poole; and before they parted he 
accompanied Coleridge on an excursion to Lynton and the Valley of 
Rocks. A like excursion to the north coast of Devon had been made 
in the late autumn by Coleridge in company with Wordsworth and 

(1) Some readers of Coleridge’s words describing Dorothy—‘“ In every motion her 
innocent soul outbeams so brightly, that who saw her would say, ‘Guilt was a thing 
impossible with her’ ’’—may have been puzzled by the last words. He is here quoting 
from his own description of Teresa in Remorse, and this passage seems to prove that the 


first scene of Remorse, which does not appear in Osorio, must nevertheless have been 
written in 1797. 
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his sister, which earlier visit to Lynton is connected with a memor- 
able event in the history of English poetry. 

It was on a November afternoon of 1797 that this earlier tramp 
began.’ “ The evening dark and cloudy,” writes Miss Wordsworth ; 
“we went eight miles, William and Coleridge employing themselves 
in laying the plan of a ballad, to be published with some pieces of 
William’s.” This ballad was the Rime of the Ancient Mariner, with 
which originated the conjoint volume published in the autumn of 
the following year. Two classes of poems, it will be remembered, 
were to appear in this volume of Lyrical Ballads, “in the one the 
incidents and agents were to be, in part at least, supernatural, and 
the excellence aimed at was to consist in the interesting of the affec- 
tions by the dramatic truth of such emotions as would naturally 
accompany such situations, supposing them real. . . For the second 
class, subjects were to be chosen from ordinary life,’’ and these were 
to be interpreted and illuminated by a meditative and feeling mind, 
and by the light of imagination. Such is Coleridge’s well-known 
account of the origin of the Lyrical Ballads ; and it indicates exactly 
wherein lies the importance of the publication of that little volume 
in the history of our literature. A few words will serve to make 
this clear. 

In the literature of the time there were two powerful tendencies, 
each of which was liable to excess when it operated alone, each of 
which needed to work in harmony with the other, and to take some- 
thing into itself from the other. A little before the death of John- 
son English poetry had almost reached the lowest ebb. It has often 
been said that its revival was due to the excitement and enthusiasm 
caused by the Revolution in France; but this is certainly untrue. 
In 1785 appeared Cowper’s poem, The Task. Two years previously 
the most remarkable of Crabbe’s earlier group of poems, The Village, 
had been published. In 1786 the Kilmarnock edition of the poems 
of Burns was issued. Thus our poetry had sprung into sudden and 
splendid life before that memorable year the centenary of which 
has just been celebrated in Paris. And by what means did English 
poetry renew its life and regain its vigour? Bya return to nature. 
Burns sang direct out of his own warm heart and out of the joys 
and sorrows of his fellows. The daisy in the furrow, the mouse in 
the stubble-field, the dying ewe in the ditch, the rustic patriarch 
among his children and servants, the humours of Scotch drink, the 
humours of Scotch ecclesiastical parties, and the passions of his 
own wayward heart supplied him with the themes of his song. 


(1) In Wordsworth’s Fenwick note to We are Seven, as printed by Professor Knight 
and elsewhere, the tour is dated ‘‘in the spring of the year 1798.” In the Memoirs of 
Wordsworth, by Christopher Wordsworth, vol. i. p. 107, the same note is printed, and 
the words are ‘‘in the autumn of 1797.” There seems to be no doubt that the tour 
actually took place in November, 1797. 
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Cowper turned from the wire-drawn abstractions in verse which had 
done duty as poetry and looked around him in his walks about Olney, 
or filled his senses and spirit with the domestic pleasures of Mary 
Unwin’s home, and uttered in verse the feelings aroused in him by his 
garden, his walk in the crisp December morning, his evening fire- 
side, his newspaper and easy chair. And Crabbe resolved to set 
down for once the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
about the life of the peasant or the rough fisher on our eastern coasts, 
He was sick of the ideality of Sweet Auburns and of Corydons 
complaining of their amorous pains, “the only pains, alas, they 
never feel.”” He aimed at being what in our present critical phrase- 
ology we term a realist or naturalist. 


‘*T praise the cot, 
As truth will paint it and as bards will not.” 


He was unable to select from a crowd of details, for everything 
should be recorded. But with this tendency there coexisted another 
which was also strong. It was the tendency towards romance 
which gave their popularity to the Mysteries of Udolpho and The 
Italian, which appears in the modern-antiques of Chatterton, and in 
connection with a sentiment supposed to be that of primitive poetry 
in Macpherson’s Ossian. The Gothic revival which in our own 
century became learned and antiquarian was then sentimental and 
imaginative. As Crabbe may serve to represent the extreme of 
naturalism in art, so “ Monk” Lewis may serve to represent the 
other extreme, the extravagance of the romantic tendency. His 
Castle Spectre, a play brimful of supernatural horrors, was produced 
in the year in which Coleridge and Wordsworth met at Nether 
Stowey, and it had arun of sixty nights. His Tales of Terror were 
published in the year after the Lyrical Ballads. In The Monk, pub- 
lished in 1796, Ambrosio, tempted by an evil spirit, and guilty of 
monstrous crimes, is tried and tortured by the Inquisition, and is at 
length dashed headlong from an airy height by Lucifer. Raymond 
is haunted at night by the spectre of the bleeding nun: “She lifted 
up her veil slowly. What a sight presented itself to my startled 
eyes! I beheld before me an animated corse.” The gross marvel 
and mystery amassed in Zhe Monk would suffice for an entire stand 
of our paltry Hansom Cabs. 

Here then were two movements in our literature, each operating 
apart from the other and each prone to excess—naturalism, tending 
to a hard, dry, literal manner, unilluminated by the light of imagi- 
nation; romance, tending to become a coarse revel in material 
horrors. English poetry needed first that romance should be saved 
and ennobled by the presence and the power of truth, and, secondly, 
that naturalism, without losing any of its fidelity to fact, should be 
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saved and ennobled by the presence and the power of imagination. 
And this was precisely what Coleridge and Wordsworth contributed 
to English poetry in their joint volume of Lyrical Ballads, which in 
consequence may justly be described as marking if not making an 
epoch in the history of our literature. 

Relying largely, as he did in his poems which deal with the super- 
natural, on the effect produced by their psychological truth, Coleridge 
could afford to subdue the supernatural, and refine it to the utmost. 
His regard for truth even in the description of minute physical 
phenomena, though in the midst of a world of wonders, is illustrated 
by the alteration of the line in the Ancient Mariner, “The furrow 
followed free” to ‘“‘ The furrow streamed off free,” because when on 
board a ship he perceived that as seen from the deck, though not 
from the shore, the wake appears like a brook flowing off from the 
stern. More important than truth physical he felt truth psychological 
tobe. And attaining this, he did not need, as Monk Lewis did, to 
drag into his verse all the horrors of the churchyard and the nether 
pit of Hell. None of us can tell what was that sight of shame or 
anguish revealed to Christabel when the Lady Geraldine unbound 
her girdle and dropped the robe to her feet. We can imagine how 
exact in his description of the dreadful object Lewis would have 
been. And it seems certain that in the manuscript a line existed 
in this passage of Christabel which never was permitted to appear in 


the published text :— 


‘¢ Behold her bosom and half her side, 
Hideous, deformed, and pale of hue, 
A sight to dream of, not to tell.” 


The words “ hideous, deformed, and pale of hue” are known to us 
through a quotation made from memory in the pages of Hunt’s 
Eraminer, and Coleridge preferred to leave a line without its rhyme 
rather than retain words which define a horror better shadowed in 
mystery. Again, in the “Ancient Mariner” where the spectre-bark 
approaches the doomed ship, and the forms of Death and Life-in- Death 
are visible playing at dice for the mariner and his companions, a 
verse full of charnel abominations occurs in the original text which 
was afterwards judiciously omitted. Coleridge felt that these hideous 
incidents of the grave only detracted from the finer horror of the 
voluptuous beauty of his White Devil, the night-mare Life-in- 
Death :— 
** Her lips were red, her looks were free, 


Her locks were yellow as gold, 
Her skin was as white as leprosy.” 


She it was, this Life-in-Death, who with her numbing spell haunted 
Coleridge himself in after days. 
It is remarkable that a poem which impresses us so much as an 
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imaginative unity, the work of one who had a genius for the finer 
kind of supernatural invention, should in great part have been a 
compilation from several brains and books. Young Cruikshank, a neigh- 
bour of Coleridge at Nether Stowey, had dreamed of a skeleton ship 
worked by a skeleton crew, and this was the starting-point of the 
whole. It has been suggested that the blessed spirits who bring the 
ship to harbour came from one of the epistles of St. Paulinus of 
Nola, the friend of St. Ambrose. The crime of the Old Navigator 
(as Coleridge loved to call him) was Wordsworth’s suggestion de- 
rived from Shelvocke’s Voyage round the World. Shelvocke describes 
the insupportable cold of the South Atlantic Ocean, and the per- 
petual squalls of sleet and snow. They had not seen since they 
passed the straits of Le Maire a single living creature save one dis- 
consolate black albatross, which accompanied them for several days, 
as if it had lost itself, till the second captain in one of his melan- 
choly fits shot the bird, imagining from its colour that it was of evil 
omen, and not doubting that they would have a fair wind if it 
were destroyed. Wordsworth can hardly have omitted to mention 
the ominous colour of the albatross, but in Coleridge’s poem it be- 
comes the friend and companion of the mariners, and we must 
imagine it a white-plumed majestic creature. The device of animat- 
ing the bodies of the dead crew with a troop of seraphs, whether the 
suggestion is due to St. Paulinus or to Wordsworth, is so conceived 
and executed as to illustrate admirably Coleridge’s power of evok- 
ing beauty out of horror. Nor are his strange creatures of the sea 
those hideous worms which a vulgar dealer in the supernatural might 
have invented. Seen in a great calm by the light of the moon these 
creatures of God are beautiful in the joy of their life :— 


‘** Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They coil’d and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire.” 


And it is through a sudden welling-forth of sympathy with their 
happiness, and a sudden sense of their beauty, that the spell which 
binds the afflicted mariner is snapped. That one self-centred in 
crude egoism should be purified and converted through a rew 
sympathy with suffering and sorrow is a common piece of morality ; 
this purification through sympathy with joy is a piece of finer and 
higher doctrine. 

Mrs. Barbauld once told Coleridge that she admired the Ancient 
Mariner very much, but that there were two faults in it—it was 
improbable and it had no moral. As for the probability, said Cole- 
ridge (and the good Mrs. Barbauld might perhaps have observed 
a twinkle in the noticeable man’s large grey eyes), that might admit 
some question ; but as to the want of moral, he told her that in his 
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judgment the poem had too much; the only or chief fault, if he 
might say so, was the obtrusion of the moral sentiment so openly on 
the reader as a principle or cause of action in a work of such pure 
imagination. The mariner is punished for shooting an albatross; the 
curse passes away when he blesses the watersnakes. Coleridge might 
have called his critic’s attention to the fact that the professed moral 
is serviceable at least as an artistic device. The beautiful stanza 
beginning, 
‘** He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small,” 


sets forth this professed moral. Its real effect is admirably described 
by Mrs. Oliphant, when she says that the soothing words “ bring our 
feet back to the common soil with a bewildered sweetness of relief 
and soft quiet” after the imaginative strain with which we follow 
the tale of the voyage through strange seas. If any reader require 
amoral he can find it else where; he can find it in that passage 
which tells how a sense of the incomparable beauty and the rapturous 
life of the world quickens and redeems the withered soul of the 
mariner. ‘How do you know,” asks William Blake, “but every 
bird that cuts the airy way is an immense world of delight closed by 
your senses five?” It is the opening of our senses and our hearts to 
the miracle of beauty and of life everywhere surrounding us that (if 
we must have a moral) is the highest spiritual effect wrought by 
the poem. 

We shall not dispute with the excellent Mrs. Barbauld as to the 
improbability of the narrative. Have we not submitted to the spell 
of the mariner’s eye, which compels us to listen like a child and 
suspends our incredulity ? The bride, red as a rose, and the nodding 
minstrelsy pass before us, but the gaiety of the village festival 
makes us only the more sensible of the solitude of the narrator “alone 
on the wide, wide sea,” and of that subsequent solitude, and yet at the 
same time need of sympathy, created in him by an intense and unique 
experience, which even here and now isolates him, yet mysteriously 
connects him with his fellows. The majesty and beauty with which 
some of the old and common facts of nature are described, as only 
an eye-witness could describe them, vouch for the truth of the 
stranger incidents. In regions far from the stir of human life there 
is yet a constant action going on, and the actors are not alone the 
Polar Spirit and the spectres of the skeleton hulk, and the troop of 
blessed angels, but the sea and the sun and the moon and the stars of 
heaven. How majestically the sunrise at sea is expressed :— 

‘* Nor dim nor red, like God’s own head 
The glorious sun uprist.” 
It is like the solemn apparition of one of the chief actors in this 
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strange drama of crime, and agony, and expiation, and in the new 
sense of wonder with which we witness that oldest spectacle of the 
heavens we can well believe in other miracles. How exquisite is the 
description of the journeying moon, what magic in the simplest 
words :— 
‘‘ The moving moon went up the sky, 
And nowhere did abide ; 
Softly she was going up 
With a star or two beside.” 


These regents of the upper air are not dead balls of matter, but living 
powers, and “everywhere,” says Coleridge in the gloss which he 
added to his poem, “the blue sky belongs to hom and is their 
appointed rest, and their native country, and their own natural 
homes, which they enter unannounced, as lords that are certainly 
expected, and yet there is a silent joy at their arrival.” 

In Christabel the human and the supernatural elements interpene- 
trate each other more completely and more subtly than in the An- 
cient Mariner. The presence of higher than mortal powers for evil and 
for good is everywhere felt, yet nowhere is it thrust forward. We 
can reconstruct a story almost the same in which the incidents shall 
proceed in accordance with the acknowledged laws of the world; we 
can imagine an innocent girl coming under the influence of a woman 
older than herself, of beautiful person and powerful intellect, but of 
depraved character, who shall disclose to her some bosom-sin under 
conditions which render indispensable for a time an inviolable 
secrecy ; to shield the maiden from harm she shall possess, besides 
her own purity of heart, the pious memory of her dead mother. 
Thus by merely lowering the key all the action of the poem might 
be transposed from the supernatural to the natural. Even the 
malign influence of Geraldine’s look askance could readily be trans- 
lated into its moral significance—the fascinating power of evil over 
a virginal soul, the mere knowledge of vice seeming to imply a 
horrible community with it during, at least, one dreadful moment 
before the instinctive recoil from sin has had time and force to come 
into operation. Coleridge’s story is far other than this; but thus we 
may interpret the moral and psychological truth on which Cole- 
ridge’s story is founded. The poem is not a piece of didactic morality, 
nor such a spiritual allegory as one of its critics, Mr. Cotterill, has 
fancied ; it is an imaginative romance pervaded throughout by the 
supernatural ; and yet it is founded in spiritual truth, and, as Chris 
topher North has said, while we read it, we are all the while in our 
own real and living world, and in the heart of its best and most 
delightful affections. 

The first part of Christabel was written at Nether Stowey ; and it 
is perhaps worth remarking that in Dorothy Wordsworth’s diary, in 
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which we can trace the origin of some of her brother’s poems, we also 
find touches which are manifestly connected with this romance of 
her friend. In her frequent walks with Coleridge in the neighbour- 
hood of Alfoxden observations of nature were made, and little inci- 
dents were noticed and talked of, which became a common possession 
for the memories and imaginations of both. 


‘¢ There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 
That dances as often as dance it can, 
Hanging so light, and hanging so high 
On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky.” 


That impish leaf of the oak against which the witch lady leaned 
was seen near Nether Stowey on March 7, 1798, ‘One only leaf 
upon the top of a tree,” writes Dorothy Wordsworth, “ the sole re- 
maining leaf, danced round and round like a rag blown by the 
wind.” 
‘« The thin grey cloud is spread on high, 

It covers, but not hides the sky. 

The moon is behind, and at the full; 

And yet she looks both small and dull.” 


So the poem. And Dorothy Wordsworth, noticing also the apparent 
diminution of the moon behind a fleecy cloud: “ When we left 
home the moon, immensely large, the sky scattered over with clouds. 
These soon closed in, contracting the dimensions of the moon with- 
out concealing her.” And it may be that the baron’s mastifi which 
howls at intervals in answer to the clock was ennobled by Coleridge 
from “the manufacturer’s dog” near Alfoxden, that “makes a 
strange, uncouth howl, which it continues many minutes after there 
is no noise near it but that of the brook. It howls at the murmur 
of the village stream.” 

Although in Christabel we are aware of the ghostly presence of 
the maiden’s mother, we never see the phantom; we only know that 
the witch lady tries to wave her off, and that she comforts her 
daughter with sweet visions as she lies dreaming in the arms of her 
foe. But Coleridge has elsewhere created a visible ghost, a ghost 
which appears under the strangest circumstances, a ghost itself so 
strange that Coleridge may be said to have invented a new spiritual 
fear. It is indeed the first of the many ghosts that have appeared 
upon our earth, much more ancient than the old man of Endor, for 
it is the spirit of the first human being who left the mystery of life 
on our globe for the mystery of death. Here again in The Wander- 
ings of Cain loveliness and terror are allied. The boy Enos, son of 
the first murderer, beautiful in his innocence and encinctured with 
leaves for his only garments, plucks by moonlight the fruits not of 
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the happy garden but of the wilderness, There is a majesty in the 
mighty limbs of Cain and in the intolerable grief which wastes his 
frame like fire. Behind the pair lie the cavern-like recesses of the 
forest ; before them, the desert sands, white in the moonshine, with 
one rock casting its shadow on the sands. And here in the shadow 
of the rock lurks the piteous ghost of Abel, the shape as of a young 
man, apparelled in unclean garments, his skin as white as the moon- 
lit sands, and his voice sweet but thin and querulous, “ like that of a 
feeble slave in misery who weeps and laments.” And why should 
not he weep, who having served during his life the God of the living 
has now become the sad servant of that other and strange God, the 
God of the dead? Moonlight—the wilderness—the solitary rock 
with its shadow—and these three figures of the innocent boy, the 
first fratricide, and this forlorn ghost with his sweet querulous voice 
and his dreadful secret—what a strange, and, Mrs. Barbauld might 
add, improbable invention! Unquestionably, if we might have our 
choice of a ghost to haunt us, we should say give us one of those 
comfortable domestic larvaz who rattle chains and draw the midnight 
curtain, and save us from the sight of such a ghost as this lament- 
able youth of the moon-illumined desert and from the cadence of his 
sweet and plaintive voice. 

The poems of the Nether Stowey period are in the main Cole- 
ridge’s poems of joy; those written after his thirtieth year are, with 
few exceptions, poems born of sorrow. Two visionary figures seem 
to mediate between the earlier and later groups, two visionary figures 
that are seldom absent for a long time from his verse—those of Love 
and Hope. But the imagery changes mournfully as the years go by. 
In an early poem he recalls the cloudless day of boyhood— 


*¢ When by my native brook I wont to rove, 
While Hope with kisses nursed the Infant Love.” 


In a poem of his elder years he pictures the same pair, but how 


differently ! 


‘* Hope keeping Love, Love Hope alive, 
Like babes bewildered in the snow, 
That cling and huddle from the cold 
In hollow tree or ruined fold.’’ 


And yet more sadly in another poem :— 


** Thee, O genial Hope, 
Love’s elder sister! thee did I behold, 
Drest as a bridesmaid, but all pale and cold, 
With roseless cheek, all pale and cold and dim 
Lie lifeless at my feet.” 


and when Love enters and would revive her pale sister with a kiss, 
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** Alas! ’twas but a chilling breath 
Woke just enough of life in death 
To make Hope die anew.” 


Mr. Traill, in his biography of Coleridge, speaks of the years from 
1800 to 1804 as the turning-point, moral and physical, of his career. 
According to his own statement the habit of drinking laudanum, 
taken at first to sop the Cerberus of physical pain, had become fixed 
about 1803. But we know that the dream-poem of Kubla Khan came 
into being while Coleridge was under the influence of an anodyne, 
and the date of its creation is the summer of 1797. As De Quincey 
records in succession the pleasures and the pains of opium, so Cole- 
ridge places side by side this Eastern vision of imaginative delight 
and The Pains of Sleep,in which the nightmare terrors of disease are 
so powerfully expressed. Both poems have in a high degree the 
special dream quality—a suspension of all power of volition; but 
in the one the will is charmed into passivity by images of beauty, in 
the other it is overwhelmed and prostrated after a desperate struggle 
with visions of horror and of shame. 





The sense that his higher powers were suffering ominous eclipse, 
the consciousness of duties neglected, the knowledge that friends 
were falling away in consequence of his inability to respond to their 
love, the blank of domestic happiness, even his deep regard for Sara 
Hutchinson, which made him more painfully aware of all that his life 
had missed, united to produce those moods and long seasons of de- 

. : ; : “ , 
pression under which he lay inactive. No one had felt more exqui- 
sitely than he the visitations of joy, as of a swift light breeze blow- 
ing from some Elysian meadow :— 

‘A new joy, 
Lovely as light, sudden as summer gust, 
And gladsome as the first-born of the spring, 


Beckons me on, or follows from behind, 
>> 


Playmate, or guide! 
Now such visitations were rare indeed ; and in their place Coleridge 
had grown acquainted with the dull, unchanging cloud of depression 
which hung upon him for long periods like a pall. All the dull 
misery of such a hopeless mood is exposed to view in the great ode 
Dejection. Other poems of other authors express a passion of grief, 
which this does not; when sorrow has us in its grip we are conscious 
at least of the life within us by virtue of the very pain which we 
endure. No other poem so truthfully renders the leaden mood of 
helpless and hopeless prostration, too dull to be named despair :— 


‘A grief without a pang, void, dark and drear, 
A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet, no relief, 

In word, or sigh, or tear.” 
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Whatever comfort he was capable of in such forlorn weakness came 
to Coleridge through human love. The ode, addressed in its later 
text to a “Lady,” who, we are assured by Professor Knight, was 
Wordsworth’s sister-in-law, Sara Hutchinson, had been originally 
addressed to Wordsworth himself. And it is the generous thought 
that his friend at least had been true to the duties and the glories of 
his high calling as poet, that brings some lightening of the cloud of 
misery. 
‘‘O William, friend of my devoutest choice, 

O raised from anxious dread and busy care 

By the immenseness of the good and fair 

Which thou seest everywhere, 

Joy lifts thy spirit, joy attunes thy voice.” ! 


When Wordsworth and his family, escaping from Dove Cottage, 
Grasmere, which had grown too small for their needs, were settled 
through Sir George Beaumont’s kindness in the farm-house at 
Coleorton in the winter of 1806-7, Coleridge with his son Hartley 
visited them. It was one of the saddest periods in Coleridge’s home- 
less life; but among these faithful friends he received all the tender 
ministering of love. One evening Wordsworth read aloud for him 
a portion of The Prelude, and Coleridge, roused by the ennobling 
excitement, composed on that night the loftiest and the most 
pathetic of his poems in blank verse. The lines which compare the 
pain of life and love awakening in his heart after its long syncope 
to the suffering experienced by the drowned when they begin to 
breathe again, must be in the memory of every reader of Coleridge. 
But certain lines which precede these as the poem was originally 
written have remained unknown ; they are for the first time printed 
from the manuscript by Professor Knight, and they tell much of the 
strength and the weakness of the writer’s heart. Dear shall be the 
“‘Orphic song” to which he had listened, exclaims Coleridge :— 

‘* Dear shall it be to every human heart, 
To me how more than dearest ! me on whom 
Comfort from thee and utterance of thy love 
Came with such heights and depths of harmony, 
Such sense of wings uplifting, that its might 
Scatter’d and quelled me, till my thoughts became 
A bodily tumult ; and thy faithful hopes 
Thy hopes of me, dear friend! by me unfelt! 
Were troublous to me, almost as a voice 
Familiar once, and more than musical ; 
As a dear woman’s voice to one cast forth, 


A wanderer with a worn-out heart forlorn, 
’*Mid strangers pining with untended wounds.” 





(1) In the earliest printed text ‘‘ Edmund” appears instead of ‘* William,” and from 
later texts of the poem these lines are omitted. 
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Among the sorrows which resulted from his neglect of duties, not 
the least was the loss of love. ‘To be beloved,” he says, “is all I 
need,” and it is true that he more than men of hardier and more 
self-sufficing nature found repose in affection. 


‘*O for some dear abiding-place of Love, 
O’er which my spirit, like the mother dove, 
Might brood with warming wings.” 


So he writes in a poem of leave-taking, and the lines may have 
suggested to Rossetti the thought of his sonnet to Coleridge quoted 
in the opening of this article. It was not easy for Coleridge’s friends 
to continue to love a man who met all their solicitude and tender- 
ness with silence and seeming indifference. Yet part of his misery 
arose from the fact that while unable to give evidence of his affec- 
tion, as he lay inactive “deeper than ever plummet sounded,” he 
had nevertheless a constant craving for sympathy. He was sensible 
that his friends, though deeply concerned on his behalf, could not 
give him the love that he required, and such kindness as theirs 
counterfeiting absent love is described by him in one of his poems as 
“the pang more sharp than all.” 

Yet to the last there were occasional beamings forth of the spirit 
of delight and poetry even in those elder days when his body did 
him grievous wrong, and when his mind, though it had recovered 
much of its intellectual power, had not recovered its early illumina- 
tion of hope and joy. One of these out-wellings of poetry, among 
the latest and loveliest, is to be found in the lines which accompany 
the delicate engraving of the garden of Boccaccio, after Stothard, 
in The Keepsake for 1829. ‘The love, the joyance, and the gal- 
lantry”” of the Florentine pleasance as seen in Stothard’s design 
conquer the numbness of his dreary mood, and bring back for an 
hour all his lost youth, all the glory of his early manhood. 

Coleridge wrote for his own epitaph those lines in which he speaks 
of himself as one who 


** Many a year with toilful breath 
Found death in life.” 


I like better to remember him in connection with that memorial 
poem adapted from the Italian of Chiabrera, where Coleridge names 
himself Satyrane the idoloclast—idoloclast, because he hated the 
objects of vain worship of his own day; Satyrane, because, like 
the sylvan protector of Spenser’s Una, he had a “ wild-wood fancy 
and impetuous zeal.” In this Tombless Epitaph he tells of his years 
of weary days, and of the sickness that besieged him “ even to the 
gates and inlets of his life.” Yet he declares that he maintained the 
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} 
citadel unconquered, that he was “strong to follow the delightful 
Muse : ”— 

** Not a rill 
There issues from the fount of Hippocrene 
But he had traced it upward to its source, 
Through open glade, dark glen, and secret dell, 
Knew the gay wild flowers on its banks, and culled 
Its med’cinable herbs. Yea, oft alone, 
Piercing the long-neglected holy cave, 
The haunt obscure of old Philosophy, 
He bade with lifted torch its starry walls 
Sparkle, as erst they sparkled to the flame 
Of odorous lamps tended by Saint and Sage. 
O framed for calmer times and nobler hearts! 
O studious Poet, eloquent for truth ! 
Philosopher, contemning wealth and death, 


Yet docile, childlike, full of Life and Love.” 
Not merely then a “ footless bird of Paradise,” but “ childlike, full 
of life and love.” With this word I may fitly close. 


Epwarp Downen. 
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THE COLONIES. 


In a recent article in this magazine Mr. Joseph Thomson formulated 
a serious charge against the Downing Strect management of our 
Colonial policy in East and West Africa. The head and front of his 
charge is apathy. 

“For over twenty years, he says, Downing Street has stood calmly by and 
watched the Gambia being transformed into a French river in all but name. 
It has seen the gradual isolation of Sierra Leone from the interior and raised 
not a finger to stop it. It has permitted Germany to seize the Cameroons, to 
expel our traders and missionaries, and establish itself in Togoland, in spite 
of our incontestable priority of rights. In no case can it urge ignorance of 
what was going on or plead inability to act. Every step of the way has been 
marked by showers of warnings, remonstrances, pleadings; but, Sphinx-like, 
Downing Street has looked calmly across the waters unmoved by what to it 
was a petty turmoil.” 

He shows the results to have been what might be well expected— 

“Our political influence was lessening and being restricted with marked 
rapidity, while our commerce was declining at an equally alarming rate with a 
corresponding improvement in the political and commercial position of the 
French and Germans.” 


Fifty years ago we had no rivals in that region, and now, while 
France has annexed the whole of the country to the north of the 
Gambia, and has rounded the headwaters striking south till she 
has included within her sphere of influence the whole upper basin 
of the Niger, we are— 

«Practically confined to the coast‘ region, to strive and fester among its 
deadly swamps, our governors given the old woman’s task of palavering over 
petty disputes between various tribes and our merchants degraded into barterers 
of gin, rum, tobacco, gunpowder and guns, by means of which the civilization 
of the negro goes on apace.” 

South of the Niger on the same coast the French have got Grand 
Bassam and Great and Little Popo, and the Germans have established 
their influence over Togoland. So far politically, and commer- 
cially it has been no better. The Government spends enormous sums 
on official salaries, but nothing on enterprise or experiments which 
tend to develop the countries under our influence. No roads are 
made into the interior, botanical and mineral research are alike un- 
attempted. The administration is inactive, and private enterprise 
has to be undertaken under the cold shade of official indifference. 
“Government has distinctly refused to precede the merchant and 
secure a position for him in the interior. As distinctly has it made 
clear that it will not back up any independent commercial enterprise 
or take steps to ensure the enjoyment to the promoters of the fruits 
of such enterprise.” The gin trade alone flourishes, and our West 
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African settlements, “instead of being bright jewels in the Imperial 
Crown of Great Britain, are at this day standing monuments to our 
disgrace.” 

In East Africa the story repeats itself. ‘ East Africa in recent 
years presents an example which still stinks in the nostrils of all 
who love our country and our country’s honour.” Mr. Thomson shows 
it explored by Englishmen, traded with by Englishmen, enlightened 
by Englishmen. We all know how English missionaries have every- 
where penetrated from the coast inland spending hundreds of thou- 
sands of English capital in its villages. A recent return from five 
of the principal missions shows the money spent within the last seven 
years alone to have amounted to £300,000. Its great lakes did not 
exist for the civilized world till Englishmen found them out. 
English enterprise has put steamers upon them and stations upon the 
East African roads. Nowhere had the individual Englishman a 
better right to expect to be supported by his Government. Yet 
when Germany discovered that she had rights and interests in these 
parts and stepped in to support them, “we scuttled from the place 
like a miserable cur before a lion.” Asa result of Downing Street 
policy in East Africa we see— 

‘‘Our honour trampled in the mud, our fellow-subjects, thousands of them, 
irretrievably ruined, crying in vain for redress; our political prestige de- 
stroyed; our missions ruined; an enormous impetus given to the slave trade 
on land; rising towns laid in ruins and bespattered with native blood; a 
flourishing infant civilization dashed to pieces.” 

The picture is strong, but except for the redeeming features 
offered by private enterprise, it can hardly be said to be over- 
coloured. And Mr. Thomson attributes the whole to the apathy 
which has characterised Downing Street rule. He declares this 
apathy to be so great that it paralyses our Colonial system, not only 
as a whole in the general scheme which demands Imperial direction 
and support, but even in its pettiest local details. During his late 
travels in Eastern and Western Africa he found, he says, that apathy 
of the most pronounced type reigned supreme equally among the 
officials and the merchants, and he contrasts it much to our disad- 
vantage with the feverish energy displayed by the French and 
Germans. But he attributes no blame for it to our authorities on 
the spot. They had their hands tied by all sorts of absurd regula- 
tions. They were entrusted with no independent power of action. 
Downing Street thought it knew better how to govern and what was 
good for West Africa than the officials on the spot. Nothing could 
be done unless Downing Street were consulted. For all the mis- 
takes that he records he holds that the blame belongs to Downing 
Street alone. 

So much for the indifferent and let-alone policy of Downing 
Street. I take Mr. Thomson’s charge simply as an example which 
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serves well because it is fresh in all our memories and summarises in 
short and comprehensive statements what has to be said from that 
side of the question. But it is only an example. This happened in 
East and West Africa. Those who know have similar stories to tell 
circumstantiated with graphic detail, not only of our colonies, but 
of our dependencies ; not only of one continent in the east and west, 
but of the whole world in east and west and north and south. 
What does Downing Street care for Egypt? Or what for that 
matter does it know? ‘Troublesome thorn in English flesh! Oh, 
that we might abstract you and throw you for ever away! is the 
sentiment which probably represents the views of both parties at the 
Foreign Office. What, again, does Downing Street care for the de- 
velopment of West Australia ? Unmanageable young colony! Why 
does your double electoral majority get into conflict with appointed 
government? Why do you outgrow your political tutelage and 
desire to break out in a development of public works, of which, 
unless we get rid of responsibility, we must accept the risk? It is 
natural that no one in London should care supremely for a railway 
of which the terminus is to be on the Swan River. The business of 
the London official is with the English not with the Colonial public. 
He may sit in the Colonial Office. He may occupy himself all day 
with Colonial affairs, but the Government of which he forms a part 
is English; it is not colonial. The electorate which directly or 
indirectly sent him to his place is an English electorate, the men he 
meets in the street when his day’s work is done, the men with whom 
he dines, the men whose sons and daughters marry with his 
daughters and sons, whose grandchildren will be his grandchildren, 
are Englishmen, not Colonists. He may be the most conscientious 
man in the world, most sincerely desirous of doing his duty by the 
interests which he is appointed to watch over, but his very raison 
d’étre is that he is an expression of public opinion, and he is abso- 
lutely less than human if he is not influenced by the medium in 
which he lives and moves and has his being. He is an English 
public servant, and he listens to and obeys the voice of the English 
public. So long as the English public was profoundly influenced by 
the Cobden school of politicians, indifferent to Colonial expansion and 
disinclined to accept responsibility for Colonial enterprise, Downing 
Street could not do otherwise than reflect the opinion which built 
Downing Street. The individual Englishman might do what he 
liked on the far edges of the empire. The official attitude was 
necessarily apathetic. 

But all this is for the most part to be spoken of in the past tense. 
There are signs now of a change. A new order is springing up. 
Imperial Radicals and Tory Democrats are taking the place of 
the Manchester school. They are spreading their ideas and, from a 
condition of apathy and indifference with regard to the expansion of 
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the Empire, the public is passing into a condition of eager and 
excited interest, accompanied, of course, by a pressing desire to 
meddle with everything that is being done. Societies which used to 
be purely philanthropic are becoming political; chartered companies 
with political objects are multiplying themselves; the emigration 
question has become one of the most practically important on the 
political field. Every man in the street now has an opinion as to 
the manner in which our Colonial affairs should be administered. 
Without doubt this new and stimulating atmosphere must influence 
Downing Street. The question is, in what direction? East and 
West Africa have furnished examples of the old system—the system 
of the last twenty or thirty or fifty years, South Africa shall give 
an instance of the new system—the system of the last two, or three, 
or five years. First, by what method does the new system work ? 
Roughly it may be answered by the interference of the irresponsible 
public with the responsible official. This may be for good or for 
evil. It is too thoroughly in keeping with our English tradition to 
interfere when we choose; and it is too essential a corollary of our 
illogical, unwritten, but well understood and serviceable constitution, 
that we should with a sharp back-hander put it right when it goes 
contrary, for any one to desire a time or condition of things in 
which our public should lose its vigorous habit of assuming 
responsibility at will. We have a certain pride in remembering, in 
the words of George Saville— 

‘* That there is a soul in that great body, the people, which may remain for a 

time drowsy and inactive, but when the leviathan is roused it moves like an 
angry creature, and will neither be convinced nor resisted.” 
We have as a nation a hearty admiration for our leviathan, and not 
one of us, except, perhaps, the over-worried official in his moments of 
irritation, would desire to see him tamed. But that being fully 
granted there are none the less many occasions on which we would 
willingly, and, as a matter of fact, do very impatiently sometimes 
say, “Gently, good lion! Your growls here are very much out of 
place.” 

Amongst these occasions are those in which we see that the intri- 
cacies of our Colonial policy are about to be decided by the dictates 
of an angry creature who will neither be convinced nor resisted. 
In South Africa the new principle of supplementing responsible 
government by irresponsible interference is specially exemplified by 
the action of the old Aborigines Protection Society, which has now 
enlarged itself into the South African Committee. This Committee, 
having no responsibility but representing as it believes—and no 
doubt justly believes—a very considerable section of public opinion, 
has constituted itself in some sort the voluntary adviser and extra- 
legal guardian of the Empire. I have followed Mr. Thomson in his 
description of East and West Africa under the old system. Almost 
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at the time that he was writing it Mr. Mackarness was also describ- 
ing South Africa under the new system. I happen to know that 
every word of this latter article is endorsed by high authority, and 
though I do not confine myself to his statements, I follow him 
chiefly in putting the case from the new point of view. His quarrel 
is not with apathy but with activity. 

He points out that the society in one or other of its developments 
has interfered more or less effectively, during the High Commissioner- 
ship of Sir Hercules Robinson, in Zululand, Basutoland, Pondoland, 
Bechuanaland, and the Cape Colony itself, and adds that its effective 
interference can be traced by the bloodshed and disorder which have 
followed it and that where peace has been maintained the society’s 
advice has generally been disregarded. In Zululand, where we had 
entered into a war with the object of destroying the military despo- 
tism and dynastic influence of Cetewayo and his family, the society 
determined to restore Cetewayo. After two years of agitation in 
Zululand and in England it was done—done by Downing Street in 
the teeth of local opinion. Sir Henry Bulwer, Sir Evelyn Wood, 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone, Mr. Osborn—the British Resident in Zulu- 
land, and Lord Wolseley, all men of special acquaintance with the 
circumstances of the case, were opposed to it. The Natal Legislature 
entered a solemn and unanimous protest against it. It was a direct 
breach of faith to the Zulu chiefs whom we had set up as rulers in 
the place of Cetewayo. But whatever private opinion may have 
been in the Colonial Office official opinion was influenced by the 
agitation outside to such an extent, as to bring about the restoration 
of the king. The result has been altogether bad. Fighting broke 
out at once between the chiefs and the king. Cetewayo died after 
alla refugee and anarchy reigned in Zululand. It seemed necessary 
then and was judged so by local authority to restore order through 
annexation. The society opposed this solution and led the Zulus to 
look to the Boers for protection against us. The treaty by which 
one-third of Zululand with rights of supervision over the whole was 
given to the Boers was arranged by Mr. Grant, the correspondent of 
the society. The result was again unsuccessful. The Zulus 
quarrelled with the Boers and turned to England for protection. It 
was granted. Sir Arthur Havelock negotiated the release of a great 
part of Zululand from the Boers but the Zulus, dissatisfied at not 
finding their former blunder entirely repaired, grumbled against 
their new protectors and were encouraged to do so by the society. 
Grumbling came to a head in rebellion, ending of course in repression, 
which has been accompanied by the removal and imprisonment of 
Cetewayo’s son and brothers. This is not a good record of the 
results of activity in Colonial politics, and it has been more or less 
the same all the way round the chapter. In Basutoland it was not 
more fortunate. In 1880, Basutoland was a part of the Cape Colony. 
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Even in the capacity of Imperial watch-dog the society had evidently 
no right to interfere between it and the Cape Government, but on 
the occasion of a law issued with regard to the carrying of arms by 
the Cape Government, the society denounced the promoters of the 
law and encouraged the Basuto chiefs in their disaffection. The 
Basuto rebellion followed and Downing Street was forced by public 
opinion at home to tie the hands of the Cape Government in dealing 
with it, with the result that the rebellion was successful. For two 
years Basutoland, like Zululand, was thrown into a state of anarchy. 
To deal with it under the conditions imposed by Downing Street 
was impossible. The Cape Government finally handed it over to 
Downing Street to deal with directly as it pleased. In Pondoland, 
where war was averted solely through the generosity and forbear- 
ance of the Colonial authorities, the society was responsible for doing 
what it could at a critical moment of the negotiations to force 
Downing Street into an unwise interference on the ground that the 
Colonists were contemplating a barbarous war against the Pondos 
and that it was the duty of the Imperial Government to prevent the 
adoption of so iniquitous and short-sighted a policy. Again with 
regard to the Registration Law in the Cape Colony itself the society 
made soreness and disunion between the Colonists and the mother 
country by its efforts to force the Colonial Office to obtain a royal 
veto of the act. In this instance it was fortunately unsuccessful, but 
here as in Bechuanaland its action served to accentuate the attitude 
which it has taken and which it endeavours not always unsuccess- 
fully to force upon the Colonial Office—an attitude defined by one 
of its warm supporters, Sir Charles Warren, in the following short 
and clear form of words. ‘‘Some may assert,” he has said, “that 
the Imperial and Colonial policy ought to coincide, but this cannot 
be.” Now whatever any individual may think of this leading clause 
in the creed of the South African Committee, it can hardly be 
doubted that a Downing Street, stirred to activity by the pressure 
upon it of such a form of public opinion, might work more disaster 
to our Colonial Empire in five years than the most apathetic 
Downing Street of the past could have conceived in fifty. It is by 
no means only in South Africa that the influence of this cry of 
antagonism to our own Colonists is making itself felt. Western 
Australia is evidently about to furnish another example. But let 
South Africa suffice. Itis for the present with South Africa that we 
are concerned. As a result of the change in public opinion the 
Downing Street tendency in South Africa of late years has been to 
assume the responsibilities of direct rule. Since Sir Hercules 
Robinson went out to the Cape he has seen the Imperial Government 
take over the direct rule of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Zululand, 
establish a protectorate over Northern Bechuanaland, declare Mata- 
beleland and Mashonaland to be within the sphere of British influ- 
ence and enter into engagements virtually protecting Swaziland and 
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Tongaland against foreign invasion. I think that all authorities 
upon Colonial matters will agree that part of this list is good and 
part is bad. I take the whole, however, for the moment only to prove 
the close connection which exists and must exist between the 
reawakened activity of the public mind upon Colonial matters and 
the activity of Downing Street. Downing Street is the face of the 
clock and its actions are but the movements of the hands stirred by 
the machinery, which is the great body of the Nation behind. 

If Downing Street therefore has been shown to make blunders 
equally whether it is giving expression to the will of an indifferent 
or of an active-minded people, and if it be true that it cannot act 
otherwise than in response to the people, has not the time come to 
examine the policy associated with the name of Sir Hercules 
Robinson in South Africa, and to make up our minds what we think 
of it, and whether we are prepared to apply it to other colonies 
besides the one in which it first came to the open issue of discussion ? 
It involves two leading questions. The first is, Is our Imperial 
policy to be friendly or antagonistic to our Colonies? and the second 
is, Where and how can the Imperiai Government profitably interfere 
in Colonial development ? If the first question is to be decided in 
the sense of the South African Committee, and we are to accept the 
conclusion that Imperial interests and Colonial interests cannot 
coincide, it is evident that the answer to the second one will be 
profoundly modified by that conclusion, and the Imperial Govern- 
ment will not desire to interfere for but against the profitable 
development of the Colonies. If, on the contrary, we accept the Sir 
Hercules Robinson view, and agree that our interests and Colonial 
interests are in all the best senses one, then let us accept it heartily 
in its full acceptation. Let there be no more crying of peace when 
there is no peace; and do not let us on each occasion on which 
Imperial and Colonial interests are involved break out into eloquent 
diatribes which have Imperial patrimony in variations for a key-note. 
If the patrimony be indeed ours in the sense in which the family 
fortune belongs to a parent, all that we want with it is to keep 
enough to dower younger children, and in this, when it is justly 
made kuown, we may confidently reckon upon the support and 
countenance of the older Colonies. They are quite willing to take 
their share of responsibility. ‘“ Great Britain,” says the Cape Argus 
of the 24th of last month, “is but a small part of the Empire, which 
should be in our minds when we speak of Imperial interests.” The 
latest issue of the Australasian which has been received in England 
speaks in the same sense, and if these leading journals represent 
general Colonial opinion it is evident that we shall have to enlarge 
our common conception of Imperialism or be content to return after 
all to the views of the Cobden school and see our Colonies withdraw 
one after the other from an Empire grown too small for them. 
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It has been the fortune of Sir Hercules Robinson to bring this 
great question within the range of practical politics. Hence the 
extraordinary interest which has attached to his speech at Cape 
Town. In it he first stated distinctly the issue which has arisen 
between the mother country and her Colonies. But the speech has 
been by many people misunderstood, and can only be rightly com- 
prehended when it is taken in conjunction with the later developments 
of the colony in which it was uttered. I must, therefore, ask 
patience while I summarise once more the portion of South African 
history which has been so often retold. 

The geography of South Africa, too, is beginning to be well known 
to us—so well known that it is hardly necessary to ask any one to 
look at a map in order to remember how the states and colonies and 
foreign possessions lie in relation to one another. Cape Colony and 
its dependencies occupy the whole southern point of the continent. 
In the line immediately to the north lying roughly between 32 and 22 
south latitude the coast is held on either side by Portuguese or 
Germans, while the interval is filled by the Dutch Republics, 
Bechuanaland and the Kalahari desert. When Sir Hercules first 
went out in 1880 it seemed likely that Portugal and Germany 
might stretch out from their respective coasts and join hands across 
the continent, thus barring any further northern development of the 
Cape Settlements. This aspect of the situation is important to touch 
because it illustrates what are Sir Hercules Robinson’s views with 
regard to the true function of Imperialism in Colonial development. 
His action in the matter was described in his speech. “I soon saw 
that a forward policy was indispensable, for if we did not advance 
others would. From a very early period of my administration, 
therefore, I cast longing eyes upon the high healthy plateau, which 
as the gate to the interior of South and Central Africa, seemed to 
me of infinitely greater importance than the fever-stricken man- 
grove swamps on the East coast, or the sandy waterless fringe 
on the West. I accordingly devoted my best efforts to the 
acquisition of that territory, and the ultimate result has been 
that instead of the Cape Colony being as it were hide-bound 
and shut in on the north by a foreign power, we have to-day in that 
direction, first, the crown colony of British Bechuanaland, next, the 
Bechuanaland protectorate, extending to the 22nd degree of south 
latitude, and beyond it the exclusive sphere of British influence, extend- 
ing to the Zambesi.” This territory was acquired, it will be remem- 
bered, by peaceful negotiation in 1884. About a million and a half 
was spent from the Imperial exchequer in necessities of administration 
and development, and the colony costs still from £50,000 to £70,000 
a-year. The money was spent in the largest sense imperially and 
almost entirely in its immediate application for the benefit of the 
Cape. There was no division of opinion with regard to the desira- 
bility of making the acquisition, but Sir Hercules Robinson held the 
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view, that as it had been made primarily for the purpose of keeping 
the gate of.Central Africa open to the Cape, the Cape was bound in 
honour to assume the expense and burden of the new colony as soon 
as possible. His view was, that when the Imperial Government was 
relieved of this charge, it might consistently with its own duty to the 
Empire goa step further, and devote the sum granted by the Treasury 
at home, to the object of turning the present protectorate into a crown 
colony, and so prepare the way for the Cape to come again up behind 
its heels and absorb the tract, at the proper time, into the administra- 
tive system of our South African colonies. In all this no be-littling 
of the Empire can be observed—only a definite distinction drawn 
between Imperial and local functions of government. The Empire 
alone can enlarge its borders and admit new districts to the protec- 
tion of its flag. Questions of police and ‘administration are best 
determined, and the expense of them most rightly borne, by the 
governments in the immediate neighbourhood of the localities that 
they affect. 

It was from the Cape that Sir Hercules looked for opposition 
to this view, and from the Cape that at first it came. The Min- 
isters of Cape Colony did not want to saddle themselves with the 
expense of the new administration. That it fell or did not fall 
within their proper local functions was of small consequence: it was 
being done for them free of expense, and they preferred the arrange- 
ment. From the point of view of the local treasury official it was 
natural that they should. The Colonial Office at home shared the 
opinions of Sir Hercules Robinson, but all representations to the 
colony fell on deaf ears till last year, when circumstances conspired 
to change the situation. Among these circumstances, the only one 
that need now be noticed is a very important shifting of the 
balance of influences in Colonial public opinion. The political pub- 
lic of the Cape is divided into three parties. There is the Afrikander 
Bund, there are the Ministerialists, and the Opposition. The Afri- 
kander Bund is not necessarily composed of Dutch people, but it 
represents the current of Dutch sympathy at the Cape. Until quite 
lately it entertained the warmest feelings of brotherhood with the 
Transvaal, during the war it sent substantial help to the Boers, 
and it held as a doctrine that the development of Cape Colony was 
to be looked for through republicanism and ultimate union with the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State. But since the discovery of gold 
and the unprecedented development of Johannisberg, the Transvaal 
is not what it used to be in the days of adversity. It has become puffed 
up in its own conceit. It rejects the advice and guidance of its 
brothers in'Cape Colony. So bigoted is it in its own opinions, that 
not only does it insist on five years’ residence within its frontier 
before it will grant the franchise to miners from the Cape, who are 
practically making all its wealth, but in its official service it will 
employ only Dutchmen from Holland. A Dutchman from the Cape 
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—the brother Afrikander who for so long has maintained his fide- 
lity to the Dutch centre in South Africa—is supposed to be tainted 
with English sympathies, and though he live in the Transvaal for 
ever, he is for ever incapacitated from taking any share in its adminis- 
tration. Protective duties in the Transvaal are enormous. Monopolies 
of manufacture are granted for almost every article of human use, 
proposals for railway expansion are rejected, and the young republic, 
inflated by its sudden wealth has, by a policy which seems from the 
point of view of its own advantage suicidal enough, resolutely broken 
all family ties outside its borders. Under these circumstances the 
Dutch of Cape Colony have been thrown back upon their English 
connections. Instead of looking for development through repub- 
licanism, they have been forced to look for development through 
Imperialism. As soon as they set their faces in this direction, the 
Imperial Government became worth conciliating. Renewed proposals 
on the part of Sir Hercules Robinson that the Bechuanaland colony 
should be taken over were considered more favourably. The 
Colonial Prime Minister, Sir Gordon Sprigg, thought that he might 
venture to propose it with some hope of acceptance, and in October 
last he made a tentative speech at East London with a view to feel- 
ing the pulse of his own public. Immediately the South African 
Committee party in England, true to its profession that Imperial 
and Colonial interests cannot coincide, and ready therefore to believe 
that what the Colony desired the Empire should oppose, set itself to 
rouse public opinion, and brought such pressure to bear upon 
Downing Street that the hands of the clock flew round, and a 
scheme which had been originally urged upon the Colony was 
hastily declared by telegraph to be outside the possibility of con- 
sideration. Naturally the Colony was indignant, indignant with 
Downing Street vacillation and indignant with an English public 
which deemed it unfit to be trusted with the direction of its own 
simple interests. The slap which republicanism had received on 
the left cheek was now balanced by a blow to Imperialism upon the 
right. The Colony was still standing stunned and smarting between 
the two when Sir Hercules made his great speech. 


His part in South Africa has been from first to last that of a peace- 
maker. He found the Colony, eight years ago, in a state of almost 
universal war. He left it with peace on all its borders. He found 
the Dutch and English populations in the sharpest antagonism. He 
left them welded into one people. This is not a figure of speech, for 
it will be remembered that in all the late questions of general policy 
which have arisen, the Cape Parliament, where the Dutch party 
numbers thirty-four and the British party thirty-nine, has passed its 
resolutions without a dissentient vote. It is not therefore surprising 
that in his last utterance in the Colony Sir Hercules should have 
made a supreme effort of conciliation. Up to that time his function 
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had* been to make peace between dissonant elements of the same 
colony. His final task was nothing less than to reconcile the Colony 
with the Empire. 

He endeavoured to explain to his hearers, the colonists, that 
the blow which had been dealt to them did not come from the 
Empire, but from the regrettable meddling of irresponsible and 
ill-informed persons in England, and to assure them that they 
were right to trust to Imperialism for their future. And then he 
clearly stated his own political creed. Not that of the South African 
Committee, but the exact opposite. He believes—and his object in 
speaking was evidently to communicate that faith to his audience 
—that Imperial and Colonial interests are one. Let any fair- 
minded person, with the recollection of the political situation to 
which Sir Hercules Robinson addressed himself in his mind, read 
the speech and see for himself what he finds init. ‘“ As Governor 
of a self-governing colony,” Sir Hercules Robinson said, “‘I have 
endeavoured to walk within the lines of the constitution; and, 
as her Majesty’s High Commissioner for South Africa, I have, 
whilst striving to act with equal justice and consideration to the 
claims and sensibilities of all classes and races, endeavoured at the 
same time to establish on a broad and secure basis British authority 
as the paramount power in South Africa.” He then describes that 
forward policy in Bechuanaland which illustrates his conception of 
the broad and secure basis on which British authority should rest, and 
continues. “The true British policy for South Africa seems tome to 
be what may be termed Colonialism through Imperialism ; in other 
words, colonial expansion through imperial aid, the Home Govern- 
ment doing what the Colonies cannot do for themselves, having 
constitutionally no authority beyond their borders.” After this fol- 
lows the statement which raised such a storm in England, but which, 
read with the context both of events and words, is surely much to 
the point, to the effect that he saw no permanent place in the future 
of South Africa for direct Downing Street rule. The Colonists to 
whom he spoke were intimately acquainted with all the facts of Down- 
ing Street blunders which I have briefly summarised in the early 
part of this article. They knew that Downing Street does not mean 
anything but English public opinion. They believed, and they had 
good reason for believing, that English public opinion, however 
respectworthy in itself, was not the opinion by which their public 
affairs should be guided; they were all sore at the moment from 
the late proof that their destinies as a people were being deter- 
mined by the will of an irresponsible body of ill-informed indi- 
viduals six thousand miles away, who could never by any possibility 
be called on to bear the consequences of their mistaken judgment. 
Was it not necessary that the man who united in his own person the 
double office of their Governor and Imperial High Commissioner 
should say to them, “ Bear with this mismanagement for the present. 
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—the brother Afrikander who for so long has maintained his fide- 
lity to the Dutch centre in South Africa—is supposed to be tainted 
with English sympathies, and though he live in the Transvaal for 
ever, he is for ever incapacitated from taking any share in its adminis- 
tration. Protective duties in the Transvaal are enormous. Monopolies 
of manufacture are granted for almost every article of human use, 
proposals for railway expansion are rejected, and the young republic, 
inflated by its sudden wealth has, by a policy which seems from the 
point of view of its own advantage suicidal enough, resolutely broken 
all family ties outside its borders. Under these circumstances the 
Dutch of Cape Colony have been thrown back upon their English 
connections. Instead of looking for development through repub- 
licanism, they have been forced to look for development through 
Imperialism. As soon as they set their faces in this direction, the 
Imperial Government became worth conciliating. Renewed proposals 
on the part of Sir Hercules Robinson that the Bechuanaland colony 
should be taken over were considered more favourably. The 
Colonial Prime Minister, Sir Gordon Sprigg, thought that he might 
venture to propose it with some hope of acceptance, and in October 
last he made a tentative speech at East London with a view to feel- 
ing the pulse of his own public. Immediately the South African 
Committee party in England, true to its profession that Imperial 
and Colonial interests cannot coincide, and ready therefore to believe 
that what the Colony desired the Empire should oppose, set itself to 
rouse public opinion, and brought such pressure to bear upon 
Downing Street that the hands of the clock flew round, and a 
scheme which had been originally urged upon the Colony was 
hastily declared by telegraph to be outside the possibility of con- 
sideration. Naturally the Colony was indignant, indignant with 
Downing Street vacillation and indignant with an English public 
which deemed it unfit to be trusted with the direction of its own 
simple interests. The slap which republicanism had received on 
the left cheek was now balanced by a blow to Imperialism upon the 
right. The Colony was still standing stunned and smarting between 
the two when Sir Hercules made his great speech. 
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had* been to make peace between dissonant elements of the same 
colony. His final task was nothing less than to reconcile the Colony 
with the Empire. 

He endeavoured to explain to his hearers, the colonists, that 
the blow which had been dealt to them did not come from the 
Empire, but from the regrettable meddling of irresponsible and 
ill-informed persons in England, and to assure them that they 
were right to trust to Imperialism for their future. And then he 
clearly stated his own political creed. Not that of the South African 
Committee, but the exact opposite. He believes—and his object in 
speaking was evidently to communicate that faith to his audience 
—that Imperial and Colonial interests are one. Let any fair- 
minded person, with the recollection of the political situation to 
which Sir Hercules Robinson addressed himself in his mind, read 
the speech and see for himself what he finds init. ‘ As Governor 
of a self-governing colony,” Sir Hercules Robinson said, ‘I have 
endeavoured to walk within the lines of the constitution; and, 
as her Majesty’s High Commissioner for South Africa, I have, 
whilst striving to act with equal justice and consideration to the 
claims and sensibilities of all classes and races, endeavoured at the 
same time to establish on a broad and secure basis British authority 
as the paramount power in South Africa.” He then describes that 
forward policy in Bechuanaland which illustrates his conception of 
the broad and secure basis on which British authority should rest, and 
continues. “ The true British policy for South Africa seems tome to 
be what may be termed Colonialism through Imperialism ; in other 
words, colonial expansion through imperial aid, the Home Govern- 
ment doing what the Colonies cannot do for themselves, having 
constitutionally no authority beyond their borders.” After this fol- 
lows the statement which raised such a storm in England, but which, 
read with the context both of events and words, is surely much to 
the point, to the effect that he saw no permanent place in the future 
of South Africa for direct Downing Street rule. The Colonists to 
whom he spoke were intimately acquainted with all the facts of Down- 
ing Street blunders which I have briefly summarised in the early 
part of this article. They knew that Downing Street does not mean 
anything but English public opinion. They believed, and they had 
good reason for believing, that English public opinion, however 
respectworthy in itself, was not the opinion by which their public 
affairs should be guided; they were all sore at the moment from 
the late proof that their destinies as a people were being deter- 
mined by the will of an irresponsible body of ill-informed indi- 
viduals six thousand miles away, who could never by any possibility 
be called on to bear the consequences of their mistaken judgment. 
Was it not necessary that the man who united in his own person the 
double office of their Governor and Imperial High Commissioner 
should say to them, ‘“ Bear with this mismanagement for the present. 
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There is no permanent place for it in the future of South Africa.” It 
was his conviction, his conviction as an Imperialist, and he expressed 
it, not knowing apparently how different was his conception of Impe- 
rialism from that of some parties at home. That this was sois shown 
by the definition he gives later on of the attempt to separate Colonial 
and Imperial interests, to disunite the offices of High Commissioner 
and Governor, and to set up a dependency in the interior, which 
should be governed directly from Downing Street and have no poli- 
tical relation to the Cape. He does not regard this kind of thing as 
Imperialism at all, but as idle and useless amateur meddling. Here 
is the paragraph. He has been speaking of Colonialism and Repub- 
licanism as the only permanently competing influences in the Cape 
Colony. ‘Whether these will always retain, as at present, their 
separate organisms, or whether one will, like Aaron’s rod, absorb the 
other, is a problem which I will not attempt to solve ; but I venture 
to think that British Colonialism is very heavily handicapped in the 
race by the well-meant but mistaken interference of irresponsible and 
ill-informed persons in England. The tendency of such amateur 
meddling, to my mind, is injurious in the long run to the natives ; 
whilst it makes every resident in the Republics, English as well as 
Dutch, rejoice in their independence and converts many a colonist 
from an Imperialist into a Republican.” 

The peculiar position of Sir Hercules as Imperial Commissioner 
and Colonial Governor gave such words coming from him a special 
effect. They did what he intended that they should do. They 
pacified the colony. They gave also an opportunity to the Home 
Government, which had it heartily seized, the bonds of the Empire 
would have been drawn close, in a manner to defy all Republican 
loosening. Had the Imperial Government said openly to the Cape 
Colony, ‘“‘ Yes, the High Commissioner is right. This is our con- 
ception also of the Imperial function. We believe with him that 
your interests and ours coincide, and we repudiate the outside med- 
dling, which represents only a small portion of the nation’s voice! ”’ 
Had it made good its words by sending back Sir Hercules with 
full powers and assurances of support, how different would our 
position be at this moment in the eyes of all our Colonies. But 
no! While it listened with one ear to the Cape and murmured 
in response to what it heard that Sir Hercules was right, and that 
it had no desire to alter in any respect his very successful policy, it 
turned the other ear to the South African Committee and suggested 
diplomatic compromise of a kind which seems to the ordinary 
mind to presuppose every member of the Committee to be—with all 
respect—a fool. ‘“ We can’t exactly change our policy and smash 
up our Colonial interests to please you,” so the agreement appears to 
have run, ‘“‘ but we can do this. We will pretend that we don’t agree 
with the other party, and we will send another man instead of Sir 
Hercules Robinson. He shall carry out Sir Hercules Robinson’s 
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policy, so the country will not suffer, you will be pleased, and all be 
well!” Is it dignified ? Is it worthy of the soul which slumbers 
in that great body, the people, that our Colonial policy should be con- 
ducted on such lines as this ? 

And the upshot of it all? The upshot of it all is that we have 
been made to think, that we have been made to ask ourselves each by 
his own hearth what is our conception of the Empire, and that we 
are dividing ourselves into Imperialists who include and Centralists 
who exclude Colonial interests from the future scheme of Greater 
Britain. Which of us is right is a question to which the future 
only can reply. But those of us who include the colonies in our 
scheme of things have little doubt that if the Empire is to take the 
place we hope for, it must cultivate a larger trust both in itself and 
them. We venture to think that it should hand over to them 
frankly the management of their own local concerns, and that such 
direction, interference, and assistance as they receive from London 
should be in connection with questions of essentially Imperial impor- 
tance. 

Shall there, then, be no place for the public? Shall the man in 
the street just waking to interest in the colonies have nothing to say 
to them for the future? By no means. In the first place Imperial 
questions are precisely those on which it is worth the while of the 
Leviathan to arouse himself. They present broad issues which it is 
possible for him to judge ; they affect him, and they are his concern. 
In the second place, there is still another method by which the public 
can take part in building the Colonial Empire. The chartered com- 
pany, which has done such good service in the past, has good service 
still to do. It combines responsibility with the will and the energy 
to interfere. If the South African Committee would form itself into 
a chartered company for the administration and development of the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, the feeling of Cape Colonists towards the 
committee would undergo a rapid change, and Sir Hercules Robin- 
son would probably be one of the first to back its endeavours. As 
a chartered company there would be no fear of it stirring up war 
with the Transvaal, for it would have to bear the consequences of 
war. As a chartered company it would not encourage native 
rebellion, for upon it would fall the responsibility of restoring 
order. It is not against the intervention of the public as such, but 
only against irresponsible intervention that Sir Hercules Robinson, 
and with him our principal colonies, have uttered their protest. 
May we not take it that the facts and the protest point alike to one 
solution, namely, that so long as Downing Street fills the position of 
the indicator of British public opinion it should take immediate 
direction only of affairs of British public concern. While it remains 
as it is now, responsible for both Imperial and local matters through- 
out our dominions, it is unable to attend fitly to either. 

Frora L. Suaw. 














































OUR NATIONAL PASTIME. 


Txart our national pastime is horse-racing I think no one will doubt. 
For though the followers of Nimrod continue to flourish, and Wal- 
tonians are more numerous than ever, yet all manly sports must 
give way to the one I have named. I shall confine what I have 
to say about horse-racing to some few of the events that have taken 
place within the last fifty years, which is about the period dur- 
ing which we English have held the first place among the nations 
as breeders of race-horses. 

Fifty years ago Lord George Bentinck—“ the Napoleon of the Turf,” 
as he has admiringly been styled—was at the height of his power and 
at his instigation sweeping reforms were made. He punished delin- 
quents for trivial offences with most unrelenting severity. He also 
framed rules, or was the cause of their being made, for the guidance 
of officials, and when broken he fined the offenders without com- 
punction. He was the first who habitually gave high prices for 
yearlings and brood mares. Before his time brood mares were 
usually bought for about £200 or £250, whereas through his 
influence the price was quickly raised to £700 or £800 a-piece. He 
had the largest breeding establishments in England, at Doncaster 
and Danebury, containing about seventy brood mares, many of 
which were the most costly and best bred animals in existence, 
besides several stallions. Camerine he purchased for 1,500 guineas, 
and a yearling, afterwards called Glenlivet, for 1,000 guineas at Sir 
Mark Wood’s sale, Hare Park, Newmarket. He purchased of Lord 
Jersey Bay Middleton for a stallion, for which he gave £4,000, a 
price never given before for any three-year-old, that had broken 
down, and was not fit for racing. Before his time good-looking 
and well-bred yearlings could have been bought for £250 or £300 
each. A case in point was D’Egville, one of the finest horses and 
best bred yearlings in England, that was bought as a two-year- 
old for Lord George for £500, since which time the price has been 
steadily rising in every decade. Moreover, Lord George transformed 
Goodwood from a plating meeting to one of the most aristocratic 
and fashionable of the year, and he ran more horses during the 
four days than perhaps were ever run by any one person before 
or since. At his own expense he levelled and widened the course, 
and improved the training ground, and all this after he left Danebury, 
at which place he had expended a small fortune not long before, and 
where, as he said, he was “ literally walking on gold.” His betting, 
and in fact everything that he did in connection with the turf was 
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done in the same costly and extensive way. These few facts will be 
sufficient to show that Lord George Bentinck inaugurated a new era 
on the turf. That he did good in so extensively patronising the 
sport and in spending so much on its surroundings, no one will 
doubt. When Lord George gave up racing and betook himself to 
politics Mr. Mostyn purchased his stud, in which undertaking Lord 
Clifden afterwards joined him, and these two raced with success. 
These were the days of heavy betting, Harry Hill and others making 
a £10,000 yearling book on the Derby, so that one could in those 
days have won a very large stake on this race alone. About the year 
1852 stud companies began to be formed for breeding racehorses on 
a large scale, and individuals were actively employed in doing the 
same thing. Rawcliffe at York and Middle Park at Eltham were 
among the most prominent. But before these institutions were formed 
there were in existence many other establishments for the purpose, 
the Queen’s at Hampton Court, Mr. Jacques’, Eastby Abbey, Theobold 
Park, Willesden, and many others. But at that time few were a 
success, or thought to be so. The Middle Park Stud to the owner 
was a veritable gold mine, and certainly, it was a great success, 
financially speaking, if in no other way; but the Rawcliffe was a 
disastrous undertaking for the shareholders, and it ultimately came 
to grief just as Cobham and other stud companies did afterwards. 
There were too many paid officials engaged in it; from this cause 
and the want of proper supervision the speculation was a loss 
to the company, and after some years the establishment was broken 
up. About fourteen or fifteen years later, or in 1867, we see the 
turf in a further state of transition, for large stakes were introduced 
and more races were run about this period. Of such meetings I will 
mention but two, and those briefly. The turf had just received large 
accessions of some of the foremost and best men of the day. We 
had then as owners of racehorses, the Dukes of Beaufort, Newcastle, 
and Hamilton, Lord Stamford, and the indomitable Marquis of 
Hastings, Messrs. Saville, Chaplin, Sturt (now Lord Alington), Sirs 
Frederick Johnstone and Hawley, all of whom knew how and when 
to bet. Lord Stamford lost over Hermit for the Derby £70,000, 
and Lord Hastings did the same thing, but on Lecturer for the 
Cesarewitch the latter won £75,000, and he thought but little of 
winning or losing £10,000 on a race. If Lord George Bentinck 
could fairly be called the “ Napoleon of the Turf” in 1839, Lord 
Hastings was deservedly entitled to the appellation in 1867, for he 
had no superior in the magnitude and value of his stud or the price 
he gave for yearlings. He paid Mr. Padwick £11,000 for Kangaroo. 
His three two-year-olds—Lady Elizabeth, See Saw, and the Earl— 
were perhaps at one time equal to, if not better than, Sir Joseph 
Hawley’s trio—Blue Gown, Rosicrucian, and Green Sleeves. Good- 
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wood was then at the height of its prosperity with its thirty-six races 
and thirty-five starters in a race. The Duke of Beaufort, always 
one of the best supporters of the turf, had nineteen starters in one 
year at Goodwood and won four races, which included both the Cup, 
the Stakes, and the Three Hundred Sov. Stakes won with Vauben. 
The Marquis of Hastings won the Lavant and the rich Post 
Sweepstakes of three hundred sovereigns each with Ines. These 
stakes were run for at the Bibury and Stockbridge Meetings. lis 
lordship’s lucky star was in the ascendant, and the racing had never 
been so good before. In the thirty-three races that were run for his 
horse started thirty-four times, winning ten races of the value of 
£7,200. Whether we look at his gigantic betting transaction or 
the number and value of his horses and the stakes they won, it 
cannot be denied that the Marquis of Hastings was then the first 
man upon the turf. I may now allude to yearlings and the price 
they then fetched. At Middle Park about 1867, or soon after, 
yearlings fetched extraordinary prices, as much as 1,500 guineas 
and 2,400 guineas were given, and out of a lot one year the 
average price was 500 guineas, or 20,000 guineas for the forty. 
Such prices no one thought would be exceeded, or even ever reached 
again. But prices have still gone up, and brood mares have increased 
in value as much as the yearlings, and, in fact, every sort of race- 
horse has augmented in value in like proportion, till now over 3,000 
guineas are given for a brood mare, and over 4,000 guineas fora 
yearling. Stallions have fetched 16,000 guineas, 20,000 guineas 
have been offered and refused for a horse in training, and 5,(00 
guineas was a sum not sufficiently attractive to secure a ye earling 
that was offered for sale by private contract this year. 

To show still more clearly the enhanced value of thorough-bred 
stock, I may record the prices of some yearlings which were sold in 
the July Meeting (at Newmarket) this year; forty-seven of these 
yearlings made no less a sum than £60,410 ; this most extraordinary 
average being over £1,280 each. Not one fetched less than 50) 
guineas, whilet others made 3,000 guineas each. Considering that 
this is nearly the first great yearling sale of the year, and that 
large prices will surely be realised at the later sales, the wealth we 
possess in thoroughbred yearlings alone is very great. Approxi- 
mately we may estimate it at £800,000, or more than three-quarters 
of a million sterling a year, if the yearlings are all only put at 400 
guineas each, which, after what has been show n of the price others 
have fetched, and when the enormous value is considered of those 
belonging to the Dukes of Portland and Westminster, and many 
other gentlemen, who breed the best yearlings for racing purposes, 
cannot be considered an extravagant price for each of the two 
thousand bred. Indeed, I think it is an under-estimate rather than 
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one of exaggerated value. But these facts and figures, gigantic and 
surprising as they are, dwindle into utter insignificance when com- 
pared with the value of Hermit. This wonderful and lucky horse 
stands alone as a race-horse and stallion, for Hermit has won in 
stakes and bets for his fortunate owner, Mr. Chaplin, somewhere about 
£150,000, and has since earned at the stud at least as much more, 
and may still further augment this almost incredible sum. Again, 
Donovan, up to the present time, has won in stakes more than any 
other horse ever did, and may and most likely will add many more 
thousands to his record. He has already secured £39,962, and may 
yet even surpass the mighty deeds of Hermit at the stud, as he has 
triumphed over his performances on the race-course. Ayrshire, 
another lucky horse, has won for the same ducal owner nearly as 
much as Donovan himself, having secured in stakes alone over 
£36,000 up to the present date, and may, like him, yet increase 
largely this magnificent sum before his racing career is terminated, 
and afterwards be at the stud as great a success as either of the two 
extraordinary horses I have just mentioned. These few cases, to 
which many others may be added, will show us the present value of 
our race-horses, and how greatly it exceeds the worth of those of 
any other age or country. 

It is, of course, impossible to make these calculations with mathe- 
matical accuracy, but undoubtedly they are sufficiently correct for 
my purpose, and certainly within the range, not only of probability, 
but of the actual truth. Still more startling I think will be my 
opinion that we have not reached the culminating point of the value 
of blood-stock in the United Kingdom, which opinion assuredly may 
be looked upon as something more than a mere assumption. The 
many great stakes that are given to be run for are increasing in 
number and value every year, and so long as this tendency obtains, 
so long will our blood-stock become more and more valuable. 
Foreign buyers, also, will be stimulated by the increased value of 
the races that are run for abroad to give higher prices for blood- 
stock of every description than they have ever given before. The 
Argentine Republic is now following in the footsteps of France and 
other nations, in giving high prices for horses and large stakes to be 
run for, and many of our horses in training have lately been sent to 
Buenos Ayres. To mention but one instance of this, £4,000 was 
recently given for Bismarck for this purpose. Again, as a racing 
country Uruguay has been infected with the spirit of rivalry, and 
has emulated the deeds of her neighbour on the opposite side of the 
River Plate. For we hear that the Government of Monte Video 
proposes next summer to give nearly £3,000 to a handicap. In other 
words, foreign race-meetings are steadily increasing in number and 
the prizes are steadily growing in value. These causes increase the 
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value of race-horses, and as the best race-horses are still to be found 
in the United Kingdom, we may expect in the near future a far 
larger increase in the value of our best stock than the home demand 
alone could be expected to bring about. 


‘‘It was,” writes a sporting contemporary, likely to be well informed, 
**decided in 1887, when the French Government placed the ‘ pari-mutuels’ 
under state control, that 2 per cent. of all moneys collected by this system on 
suburban racecourses should be appropriated for certain charitable purposes to 
be specified from time to time by the authorities. We now learn that the 
Minister of the Interior intends to devote two-thirds of the proceeds of the tax 
collected at Longchamps, Auteuil, and Vincennes in 1887 and last year to the 
Municipal Outdoor Relief Fund, which by this means will be enriched to the 
extent of £36,000. That amount tends to show how much the ‘ pari-mutuel’ 
system is appreciated by our neighbours across the Channel, for to obtain this 
sum no less than £2,700,000 must have changed hands in twenty months on 
three race-courses alone, exclusive of bookmakers’ transactions and private 
bets.” 


Surely here is an inexhaustible source of wealth, which should 
attract the attention of all racing men, but more particularly of the 
lessees of race-courses, and those that have the supreme command in 
their management. This source of wealth might be applied for the 
benefit of racing or for the improvement of the social and moral con- 
dition of the community, LBesides the good which in other ways is 
done by such a system of wagering: here is £12,000 added to the 
funds for the increase of sport, by augmenting the number and value 
of the stakes to be run for. What, one may ask opportunely, would 
be the amount such a system would earn in this country? And 
the immense amount of good that may be done with the proceeds, if 
applied partly to charitable purposes and partly for the improve- 
ment of racing, by enlarging the stakes and increasing their 
number, should not be ignored. Who, after such a revelation, can 
deny that the breeding of race-horses is financially a national advan- 
tage to this country, and ought to be encouraged as much as the 
improvement and increase of our different breeds of cattle, sheep, 
and pigs, that we annually export at fabulous prices? Foreigners, 
who have for many years past purchased of us, at first sparingly, 
have of late increased the number they have bought, and have given 
large sums for both mares and stallions, as well as for horses in 
training and yearlings. The sale of our blood-stock for exportation 
to the four quarters of the globe is steadily increasing, and a con- 
siderable advance in prices has recently taken place. As much as 
£10,000 has lately been given for an untried stallion to go to 
France, yet some years ago, within our recollection, the then Lord 
Chesterfield sold to the foreigners Priam, one of the best horses we 
had in England in his day, after he had been at the stud long enough 
to get Crucifix, for, as it was then termed, the extraordinary price 
of 3,500 guineas. Yet Priam, like Glencoe and other good stallions 
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that were sold to foreigners, never sired any horses at their new 
homes as good as we have got. I know we have, during these last 
five and twenty years, seen a few good horses from abroad, such as 
Fille de lAir in 1864; also Gladiateur in the following year, 
Kisber from Austria in 1876, and Iroquois in 1881, the American 
bred horse, were winners of our great three-year-old races. But 
these are exceptions which prove the rule that we sell but few horses 
to our own injury. In New Zealand alone there are nearly as many 
well-bred mares kept for breeding purposes as we have here, and 
these mares have all been exported from this country, or stock-bred 
from stallions and mares that we once possessed ; and New Zealand 
is still purchasing largely from us. Yet this is but one outlet which 
we have for our surplus stock. Look at France and Germany, by 
far our best customers, and twenty other foreign countries to which 
we are continually sending horses, and some idea may be formed of 
the number and the value of our blood-stock that we are annually 
exporting. 

The advisability of our parting with so many of our best-bred stock 
is questioned by some and deprecated by others; but I cannot see 
wherein the evil exists. If we can breed a yearling for £250 or 
£300 that the foreigners will, and often do, give us a couple or 
three thousand pounds for, we ought not on commercial principles 
to refuse such a luerative mode of barter. The most regrettable 
feature in our breeding is that the numbers of our blood-stock have 
not multiplied this last twenty years in the ratio that one might 
have expected, knowing the benefits that have accrued to those em- 
ployed in this branch of industry, as I well do. I have in a former 
work shown the necessity of breeding from the best stock, both sire 
and dam, and know of no reason why such an excellent rule should 
be departed from. That there is plenty of room for more breeding 
establishments, both large and small, admits of no doubt, and that 
we have plenty of first-rate available stock that could be used for 
the purpose is equally certain. ‘The time for commencing such an 
undertaking is the present moment. Owing to the agricultural 
depression of late years and the low price of cereals, much arable 
land has been turned into permanent pasture for feeding purposes, 
and for growing green crops for soiling this arable land may be hired 
for a “song.” Provender was never more easy to purchase than at 
the present moment, and money is abundant and cheap. Iligh, 
perhaps the highest prices that were ever given for blood-stock may 
be obtained now, and these prices are sure to increase. All this 
points to one great and most desirable end, the advantage we should 
gain by increasing the number of our brood mares twofold, that our 
yearlings and race-horses may be augmented in the same ratio. Of 
stallions we have already enough for double the quantity of mares 
we possess. And there are hundreds, or, perhaps, thousands of 
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maiden thorough-bred mares, still in the prime of life, now running 
in Hansom cabs in the metropolis, or drawing other vehicles in the 
provinces, which could be bought cheaply, as well as those that are 
now ridden as hacks or used for hunters. Many of such mares may 
have been sold when yearlings as too small to breed from or not 
fast enough for racing, and may have grown in after life and become 
fine animals ; they may also be well-bred and valuable for breeding. 
After Deception had won the Oaks that ingenious and indefatigable 
worker, Lord George Bentinck, traced her sister from the hands of 
the breeder, Mr. Sadler, till he found her running in a butcher’s cart 
in London, and bought her for a moderate sum, and placed her in 
his own stud. It is not the most expensive mares that are the best 
for breeding purposes. The dams of Melbourne, Hero, and Crucifix 
did not cost £100 together, the two latter having their respective 
treasures then at their side, and many others as good may at times 
now be bought equally cheaply. I see nothing in the nature of the 
work these animals have been accustomed to that would render them 
unfit for stud purposes, or less valuable as brood mares than others 
that have not been so treated. Of course, all such animals would 
not be eligible for breeding purposes, but there are many that would 
be as good, and perhaps better, than some that are now at the stud 
paying their way. I contend that it would not be a difficult matter, 
in about a couple of years, to double the number of our breeding 
mares, and so in a few years to double the number of our thorough- 
bred stock of every description, thus increasing our national income 
by £800,000 for yearlings alone, and perhaps double as much or 
more for other descriptions of horses, or a total gain of £2,400,000 
a-year. In 1869, or twenty years ago, we possessed over three 
thousand mares, and the like number in 1877, and in 1884 we had 
only 205 mares more, and probably at the time of writing we 
have not many in excess of this number. Our breeders have not 
kept pace with the times in supplying our own wants, or the in- 
creasing requirements of foreigners. We know how sparingly the 
foreigners bought of us till about 1867, and the Middle Park sale 
of yearlings, in or about that year, was the first occasion on which 
I remember seeing them assembled in large numbers, and making 
purchases on any considerable scale. Since then their attendance 
has been more constant, and their purchases much more numerous 
and of greater value. In 1876 as far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain we exported, in round numbers, 250 horses of all descriptions, 
a larger number than was ever before sent abroad in a single year. 
Since then the foreigners have considerably augmented their pur- 
chases; but there is no account kept of the number sold that I 
am aware of, except in the Stud-book, which, however accurate it 
may be, as far as it goes, is in this particular far from being compre- 
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hensive or complete. Indeed it cannot be otherwise than imperfect, 


| however carefully it may have been put together, for hundreds of 
| horses are sold privately. This book states that in 1881-4 we exported 


no less than 550 stallions and about 1,000 mares, or about 400 
mares and stallions a-year, being 150 in excess of those shipped 
in 1876, and this number must be considerably below the average so 
disposed of. Other statistics may here be given, by way of compar- 
ing the number of horses that were running in 1874 with those that 
were running in 1887. At the former period there were, of all ages, 
1,965; in the latter, 2,007, or an increase of 42 in thirteen years, a 
little over 3 a-year. It is more than probable that the number we 
have exported for years past has been very much under-rated. It 
may, however, be said that if we bred twice the usual number of 
racehorses in England, the market would be glutted, which would 
tend to bring down prices; but of this, at present, I have no fear, 
for the reasons I have already put forth. For not only is racing 
supported by royalty and the most aristocratic members of society, 
which makes it popular, but also, the turf is continually being en- 
riched by the accession of merchant princes, and the heads of the most 
influential banking and commercial houses and wealthy traders of 
all sorts, to whom money is of no object, who once thought to be 
known as a racing man meant ruin to their commercial respectability 
and credit. Such an idea no longer exists, and so it comes about 
that many of this class are now enjoying the sport as owners of 
large and expensive studs. Whereas but a few years ago, only a few 
wealthy or speculative home purchasers could be found to give a 
thousand guineas for a yearling or a brood mare, there are now fifty 
ora hundred, and as many foreigners that would give double the 
price ; and these prices, high as they are, will probably increase still 
more rapidly in the years to come. Therefore by all means let 
us, as far as practicable, make use of the advantages we possess, 
and utilise stock that at the present time is rendered, compara- 
tively speaking, useless through our neglect in not turning it to 
account. This is the most pleasant part of the subject on which 
I intended to write—the use of racing ‘and the benefit the country 
derives through this invaluable institution—a fact that I think 
is clearly established, though it has been but briefly described 
in this article, in which space is wanting to elucidate its many 
intrinsic advantages to the community. Let us hope these remarks 
will stimulate others to join in a productive enterprise in which 
we so greatly excel all other nations upon earth. To the suit- 
ability of the climate, perhaps, more than either the breed of 
our horses, or the way in which they are managed, we are in- 
debted for the advantage we possess over other and less favoured 
nations as breeders of horses of every description. But the cause 
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from which we derive our advantages in breeding is not a subject 
here to be discussed. ‘Tio know that it exists is sufficient, and that 
it is a fact must be manifest to the most casual observer. There- 
fore the more horses we breed, and the more we sell, the better it 
is for the individual breeder and for a very large section of the 
community. 

There is, too, another and most important branch of industry, a 
great and almost incalculable source of wealth, that is closely con- 
nected with the sport of kings. This, I may say, is the improvement 
of our riding-horses and others of various descriptions used for 
driving in all sorts of vehicles, both heavy and light, which, but for 
the improvement in crossing with our race-horses, would have 
remained as clumsy and useless as they were fifty or a hundred years 
ago, and which, without further and continual interbreeding with 
the race-horse, would soon degenerate and return to their original 
state, and be of no greater advantage to us than they were to the 
ancients themselves. 

From the facts and figures adduced in relation to our national 
pastime, its immense superiority over all other out-door amuse- 
ments is obvious, and its usefulness as well as the pleasure it 
affords to thousands and tens of thousands of her Majesty’s peace- 
loving subjects can scarcely, I think, be denied. In the preceding 
pages there is nothing but what is of a cheering nature and is of 
good hope toall. But I might go further and say that horseracing 
should not only be vigorously supported by all interested parties, but 
that every Englishman who has the power, should assist in a work 
that helps to sustain so many thousands of the poorer class that 
otherwise would be driven from their native country in search of a 
livelihood. Here comes in the political part of the question, and it 
isone well worthy the study of those who have to look after the wel- 
fare, the wants, and the necessities of this great nation, of which 
as Englishmen we are proud to say that we form part. 

With these few concluding remarks as to the first part of my 
essay, I may now proceed to consider the second, which is an unen- 
viable task, though one of the greatest importance. For who that 
has eyes dves not see and deplore the many evils which debase and 
degrade this innocent amusement ? 

I shall now proceed to lay before the reader a few of the abuscs 
that are a standing disgrace to us as supporters of our national 
pastime. But do not let me be understood to say, that I think 
racing-men as a body are worse than others following a different 
profession or occupation, for I have before expressed my opinion 
that this is not the case, and in these words :—“I think it is 
not too much to say that the worst practices on the turf are 
outdone daily in other occupations. We have dishonest bankers, 
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stockbrokers, solicitors, and tradesmen, whose culpability will out- 
vie any charge ever whispered against the owner of a race-horse, or 
his trainer or jockey.” Still the fact remains that we do allow abuses 
to go unchecked that may easily be remedied, or the mischief they 
create so restrained as to be no further a cause of disgust to the 
honourable portion of the community. To take one small fact. Is it 
not most regrettable that our race-horses are in many and most 
places galloped oftener and more often tried on a Sunday than on 
any other day of the week, to suit the convenience and depraved 
taste of owners? There canbe no doubt that the majority of trainers 
would willingly give up a practice as distasteful to themselves as it 
is at variance with the dictates of reason, and against the inclination 
of every moral man. It is a practice countenanced in no other 
business, trade, or profession: then why should it any longer be 
tolerated, approved, or looked on with indifference in this? Who but 
careless or thoughtless owners would insist on keeping every man and 
boy in the employ of their trainers, at work perhaps harder on that 
day than on any other of the six in which we are commanded to work ? 
Surely the finer feelings of some of the more sensitive members of the 
Jockey Club may prompt them to assist in doing away with such 
a practice. If nowhere else, the ruling powers have authority to 
prevent such unseemly exhibitions at Newmarket. This done, other 
trainers would gladly follow such a commendable example, and 
the scandal be removed from a large body of deserving men. 

To explain and elucidate other evils complained of and partly 
redressed, it will be necessary to go back some years to the time of 
the introduction of lists, and show the unfair way they were worked’ 
by the list-keepers. This is of national importance. About the 
year 1852 this sort of betting had risen to such a height that it 
became absolutely necessary for the well-being of society to abate 
the evil or suppress it altogether. There was betting under the 
Reformers’ Tree in Hyde Park, when Mr. Russell, after receiv- 
ing thousands of pounds of the public’s money, levanted, as did 
many others before him and as numbers have done since. Such 
men regularly attended at various places in the metropolis, and 
accommodated their legions of friendly victims to any amount. 
There was scarcely a public-house that had not its list on every race 
of any importance exposed to view, for the purpose of inducing the 
public to bet. Even little boys took their shilling or half-a-crown, 
and invested them on something they fancied or heard the people 
say in the phraseology of the ring, “was a good thing.” Not 
only was this so at licensed houses, but many list-keepers had 
offices for the purpose, and received daily hundreds of letters from 
the country, containing money for investment on different races 
about to take place. Though this may be known to some it is new 
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to others, and necessary to mention, as well to show the extent of 
its ramifications as the amount of mischief it created among the 
poorer classes of society. Davis, the Leviathan, kept a list at a 
little public-house leading out of the Strand, which drew crowds 
so great that the traffic was impeded and the nuisance complained of. 
If you can’t win you can’t lose is a principle recognised in betting, 
and a fair one. Many of these list-keepers, however, exposed the names 
of every horse that had been entered in any race, though many of 
them had long before been dead or struck out, and as they knew this 
the price against such horses was always a tempting one (about 200 
to 1), which tempted most of the ignorant backers, and often 
indeed little boys, to invest on such animals without a possibility 
of winning. This was neither more nor less than an atrocious 
robbery committed wilfully. When this fact became generally known, 
an Act of Parliament was soon passed to do away with the lists alto- 
gether, though not till many of these desperadoes had made large 
fortunes by ruining their silly dupes. Now this law is contravened 
and the enactment openly broken, and the legal authorities insolently 
defied on every race-course in England throughout the year; where 
attractive lists of various colours and in large writing and bold 
figures are exhibited, and list-keepers of the very lowest order 
may be seen plying their trade with impunity. 

There is no denying this fact or the illegality of the practice. On 
future events there is but little or no betting by the reputable 
book-makers, except on the St. Leger. But I allude more particu- 
larly to handicaps, and on these book-makers have no book till the 
declaration of the weights. But not so the list and list-keepers, 
for I read in public sporting papers that before even the entries 
were made or published for the great autumn handicaps to be run 
for at Newmarket, “the lists have restricted their prices to 25 
to 1 about two horses (named).” And again, “the list-keepers 
have also (naming the horse) at a comparatively short price, and 
another at 17 to 1.” What can more clearly prove my conten- 
tion respecting the keepers of lists and ready-money betting, which 
is but a list in another way, than the above statement publicly 
made? To give some idea of the extraordinary wealth of men in 
this occupation and the way they obtain it, I may mention that 
Davis lost £40,000 to Mr. Bowes, the owner of Daniel O’Rourke, in 
one bet, when that horse won the Derby. Whilst at dinner the 
evening after the race, Mr. Bowes expressed some anxiety as to 
whether Davis would be able to meet his engagement, for he knew 
of others to whom he had lost largely, and in fact Davis was said 
to have been “ hard hit.” Mr. C. C. Greville being one of the guests 
at the table that evening and hearing the conversation, mentioned 
the circumstance to Davis the next morning on the course, who im- 
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mediately wrote Mr. Bowes a cheque for the amount and gave it to 
him. This wealth was made, and tens of thousands of pounds more, 
by small sums received at the list in shillings and half-crowns by 
a carpenter—for this was once the daily occupation of Davis, 
the greatest better ever known. Through the supineness of the 
police and the indefatigable energy of thousands of ruffians, the list 
evil exists as I have shown to-day, though worked in another shape, 
and probably carried to a greater extent than ever was known be- 
fore; for there is scarcely a village, hamlet, or town throughout 
England where there are not men that gain a living by ruthlessly 
robbing their neighbours and friends by list-keeping. 

What is so plainly seen and well known to every one but the 
police, is to them, it seems, a profound secret, and the illegal and 
destructive practice is allowed to remain unchecked. We have, indeed, 
occasional raids on clubs, alias public-houses, in London and other 
large towns for illegal betting and gambling, which always end in a 
victory for the authorities, and rightly so too. Yet in the country, 
where far too much of it may be seen, there is no notice taken of its 
illegality. Surely if such commendable vigilance on the part of the 
police authorities has been exercised in a few instances in larger 
towns with so much discretion and success for the suppression of an 
acknowledged, wide-spread, and growing evil, there can be no 
possible reason for not using the same powerful means for suppress- 
ing as effectively the intolerable nuisance in any and every other 
part of the country. This is surely another of the abuses that so 
many regret, and would gladly see stopped, both in houses and on 
the course, by the restraining hand of the law. Surely if it was 
found necessary to be at the trouble and expense of passing an Act 
of Parliament for the repression of crime or any objectionable 
practice, the enactments should be impartially and rigorously 
executed by those whose duty it is to enforce them, else what was the 
good of formulating laws that were not intended to be, or are never, 
put in force? This is our enfeebled position, and it is pitiable to 
behold; for we make laws which we allow others to break at pleasure 
to the shame of our rulers and the inconvenience of us all. But with- 
out a public prosecutor, who is to take the initiative in abating the 
nuisance? The police do not care to interfere or contend with the hydra- 
headed monster, at any rate in the provinces. And soit continues, and 
so it will, till there is introduced some mechanical means, such as other 
nations have wisely adopted, that can be used by all, and which will 
supplant the present evil system of wagering, and place it on a firm 
and durable foundation. This done, and farewell to the occupation 
of betting men. The gate-money meetings, which have been 
developed within the last fifty years, have completely revolutionized 
racing. The first of them that I remember seeing was at the Hip- 
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podrome, Bayswater, in 1838. Since then others have sprung up, 
and are flourishing in abundance, to the detriment of some and the 
total extinction of a few of the oldest and pleasantest meetings in 
the kingdom. Financially these were unable to cope with their new 
and more powerful rivals. Yet racing has not decreased, but has 
considerably increased, for as many as six or seven meetings now 
take place every year in places where formerly but one was held, and 
in others where none existed before; Sandown, Kempton, and Alex- 
andra Park are cases in point, and of the like there are many 
others. The result has been to increase the stakes in value and 
number considerably, till £1,000 to be run for now is thought no 
more of than was a £100 a few years before the introduction of gate- 
money meetings. Yet there were more horses found running for 
the smaller prizes than are now seen at the post to compete for the 
larger. This retrograde movement is accounted for by the greater 
number of races now run than in past days, and by the fact that 
there are not many more horses to run for them, as has been already 
shown. Stakes have gone on increasing in value till they have 
reached the unprecedented sum of £11,000. Yet but few horses 
were found to contend for this amount and better animals have 
been often seen running for the old-fashioned Queen’s Plate, over 
two miles of ground, of the value of 100 guineas. Even the Eclipse 
Stakes this year of £10,000 could not induce more than six runners 
to go to the post, whereas a few years ago over forty-three and 
forty-four horses might have been seen running for a stake not 
a fourth of its value. These gate-money meetings, however, are 
productive of sport, and the popularity of the amusement may be 
inferred from the numbers who attend for the sake of seeing the 
races only. Though none of these meetings can vie in number of 
visitors with the old-fashioned gatherings, such as Ascot, Epsom, and 
Doncaster, that still retain their ancient character. To keep within 
the law it was at first deemed necessary to head the cards or list of 
the races by the notice, “No illegal betting will be allowed on the 
course ;” though no attempt was made to enforce this order or to 
assist the law-officers in the execution of their duty, or to pro- 
tect honest sight-seers from robberies of the most scandalous 
kind. But even that warning is not thought necessary any 
longer, and its abandonment has so far emboldened the ruffian, 
that on most race-courses, even those enclosed, may be seen list- 
keepers in abundance, and even card-sharpers, plying their 
iniquitous games in sight of hundreds and thousands of visitors, 
without fear of the police or the interference of the authorities that 
control them. I may advisedly go further, and say without fear of 
contradiction that these men on some race-courses actually pay for 
their standing. This is mostly done when the lessee or owner lets 
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the ground for the erection of booths, and standings for shows and 
other amusements, to a person for a round sum, who sub-lets them, 
as this practice saves owners the trouble of collecting the amounts 
themselves in small portions. Here the authorities actually confer a 
right on list-keepers knowingly to pursue an unlawful and detestable 
trade. It is time such a practice was done away with. Whatever 
difficulties—surely not insuperable—there may be in capturing these 
men on open courses, there can be none whatever in enclosed meet- 
ings, where it would be impossible for them to escape, if only a desire 
was shown to do away with such-like practices by punishing these 
lawless offenders; then the nuisance would be abated. To all intents 
and purposes owners of race-horses are the pillars and main support 
of racing, and to these must we look for a continuance of the sport 
in its present flourishing state, though some people think and act 
differently. To establish these large stakes I suppose it was at first 
thought necessary to induce the generous breeder to enter his foals 
or yearlings, and to run the risk of losing a subscription of a 
few sovereigns by including in the condition of the race that the 
breeder of the winner should receive £500 out of the stake, and 
the second and third £300 and £200 respectively; and in some 
cases such sums are given to the nominator of the winner, though 
he has neither bred him or any other horse. But this no longer 
remains a necessity, even if it ever was desirable, and it should form 
no part of the condition in future races. In fact a rule should be 
passed to abolish such an anomaly. Such sums may with advantage 
be added to those already given to the owners of the second and 
third horses, for this would be sure to increase the number of 
starters in most cases, the very thing which is wanted. Breeders 
who can and do breed yearlings that fetch in the public market 
500 or 1,000 guineas each, or even 2,000, are in no need of other 
encouragements to continue breeding in order to enable them 
to invest a few sovereigns for entrance to such races, which 
after all the purchaser mostly pays, the yearlings being bought 
with their engagements. Therefore breeders are in no need 
of assistance from the funds of a plethoric club for doing 
nothing. As I have said, such sums should go to help the earn- 
ings of the second and third horses, and if need be £100 may 
be given to the owner of the fourth horse in these large 
stakes. This would indeed be supporting the true pillars of the 
turf, and not the men who derive their benefit from racing in other 
ways. Breeders besides give no stakes to be run for—do not 
in any way contribute a penny to the funds of the meeting. Then 
what possible reason can be assigned for the practice of reward- 
ing a nominator or breeder of a winner of a certain race or races 
out of the funds of the said meeting? But if some of these de- 
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serving breeders would like a memento to remind them and future 
ages that they did breed such-and-such valuable horses, and were 
the first men on record to do this, that, or the other great thing con- 
nected with the turf, then I say in all such valuable races let it be a 
condition that the breeder should be presented with a gold medal, 
and let the second and third respectively receive one of less value 
out of the funds of the meeting, just as breeders or exhibitors of 
prize-taking cattle, sheep, and swine at the Royal Agricultural and 
other shows receive an acknowledgment for their honourable labour 
in producing the best animals of any sort. In 1879, or now 
ten years ago, I first advocated the prohibition of Saturday’s and 
Monday’s racing in these words in The Racehorse in Training. “1 
would have the racing at all meetings confined to four days in the 
week, leaving the Mondays for the settling at Tattersall’s and the 
Saturdays for the yearlings sales,” Again, “even at headquarters, 
four days a week should satisfy the most ardent sportsman. If the 
time did not permit all the races to be run off it would be better to 
have eight annual meetings instead of seven, concluding the racing 
season at headquarters as now with the Houghton Meeting.” These, 
with several other suggestions I advocated at the time, have at last 
been carried into effect in exactly the way I proposed. For, says Mr. 
Lowther, on the part of the stewards of the Jockey Club, “ If we agree 
to do away with Monday’s racing we shall propose an additional meet- 
ing should be held in June or July,” thus leaving the fixtures for the 
Houghton Meeting unaltered. I may further observe that though 
the Saturday’s racing was after my proposal to do away with it soon 
abolished at Newmarket by the wisdom and influence of Lord John 
Manners,—except in the Houghton Meeting, and even that has long 
since been a thing of the past,—it will not be till 1890 that we shall 
reap the full benefit of repealing Monday’s racing at Newmarket, 
and by that time I hope the Jockey Club will extend the usefulness 
of such an excellent rule by applying it to all race-meetings in the 
kingdom where the rules and enactments of the Jockey Club are in 
force. Monday’s racing on Bank Holidays would of course be an 
exception. Saturday’s racing near the metropolis and other large 
towns may in some cases be excusable for the pleasure it affords 
those who can see them on no other day; in other cases I hope 
Saturday’s racing after January, 1890, will, like Monday’s, be no 
longer in existence. 

The suggestions I have named I hope will receive the atten- 
tion of the authorities before the publication of the revised code. 
And this done, we shall meritoriously have “ won golden opinions 
of all sorts of people” for our honest endeavours to benefit the 
deserving, and for upholding the honour and welfare, as well as 
extending the usefulness and pleasure of Our National Pastime. 
Witiiam Day. 
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April 26th.—Owing to the swollen condition of the river, instead 
of starting at midnight as advertised, our Danube steamer did not 
get under weigh till nearly seven o’clock, and continued steadily 
ploughing up stream all day under a heavy downpour of rain. At 
this time of year the banks of the Save are very monotonous from an 
artistic point of view. Here and there the water has risen to the 
edges of the forests, from whose thickets big grey-horned cattle peer 
curiously, and now and again a clearing and a swamped hut show 
where the charcoal-burners work, but most of the landscape is flat, 
dreary, and uninteresting. The food on board is bad and dear, and 
every device of ingenuity is put into force against the traveller, even 
to a charge of ten kreuzers extra for mustard. All the officers dined 
on deck in the smoking-room, which is the only spot reserved from 
the third-class passengers, who, regardless of the rain, were sprawling 
about in every direction from stem to stern. Most of these were 
peasants and navvies accompanied by their families, made up of 
children and dogs. The little puppies nestled comfortably to sleep 
on the chests of their snoring masters, and the children were all 
eating when awake, and slumbering when not feeding. It was wet 
and slippery above and hot and stuffy below, with no books or good 
company on board, so the first day dragged very wearily through till 
bedtime. There are no separate cabins, but a common saloon fitted 
up with rows of bunks which are by no means inviting. 

27th.—We had to anchor all night at Zupanji on account of the 
furious hail and rain which hid the banks from view. All the 
canvas was torn to shreds, and some of the plate glass broken by 
this small artillery. At five o’clock we got under steam again, and 
with the weather still raw, cold, and showery, passed through the 
Iron Gates. The flooded state of the river almost hid the famous 
rocks, but the scenery for the first time was striking as we picked 
our way in and out of the channels of this dangerous passage. On 
rising I missed a packet of tobacco, and insinuated to the steward 
that one of my fellow-passengers had stolen it in the night. He 
sorrowfully assented and bought me another. Later on my own 
turned up, but the incident showed the opinion which experience 
has taught the waiters of their first-class travellers. At eleven we 
arrived at Brod; Bosnian Brod on the left bank, and Slavonian 
Brod on the right, connected by a fine bridge paved with wood 
rafters, which are the home of countless pigeons. Half-an-hour’s 
walk brought my servant and myself to the “ Hotel of the Austrian 
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Empire,” a very third-rate inn, but the best, apparently, in Brod. 
Here were some wandering German artists preparing to give an 
evening performance, and a chatty commercial traveller. After 
some sort of a lunch I dispatched Heinrich to try and buy a cart 
and pair of ponies, to the undisguised disgust of the landlord, who 
evidently considered all such transactions should have been carried 
out through him. Having prophesied the entire impossibility of 
getting such things as a travelling waggon and pair in the haphazard 
manner we were trying, he spent the afternoon in sardonic enjoy- 
ment of my servant’s grief as I rejected several sorry teams brought 
up for inspection. Half an hour sufficed to see the town of Brod, 
which consists of one long street, and as the rain continued cease- 
lessly, I could only amuse myself with watching the preparations 
for the night’s entertainment. A temporary platform was erected 
on two beer-barrels, and flanked by a barrel-organ, and such a 
ludicrous air of deepest melancholy pervaded the faces of the 
wretched artists, two quite young fellows and girls of the same age, 
the stage, and the whole surroundings, that it was difficult to keep 
back what would have been rather cruel mirth. 

That night Heinrich returned triumphantly with the news that 
he had secured a fine cart and the two fastest ponies in the neigh- 
bourhood. He was accompanied by the owner, a truculent-looking 
Mohamedan, who bore out his statements with many appeals to 
Heaven. By the light of a couple of tallow candles, which were 
incontinently extinguished every moment by the rain, I examined 
the turn-out—a little peasant-cart, and small twelve-hand ponies, in 
wretchedly poor condition but apparently sound—-and then made 
my offer of two hundred guilders. Of course it was rejected with 
scorn, and equally, of course, after an hour or two’s discussion over 
plum brandy with Heinrich, it was accepted. Meanwhile the per- 
formance commenced in the Hotel to an audience of seven people, 
including myself, but later on the whole official world of Brod, with 
their wives and daughters, trooped in, entirely surrounding my 
table. A military officer stepped up to me with a flourishing salute, 
and announced himself as Captain So-and-So of such a regiment. I 
replied by giving him my own name, and hoping I was not in the 
way. Not at all; and in a minute or two we were all discussing 
fresh glasses of beer, the company being much amused at the idea of 
my going to Serajevo by road when there was a railway handy. 

28th.—Having given orders to start at five, we discovered at the 
last moment that we were supposed to procure a certificate of owner- 
ship and good health for the horses. The veterinary surgeon, or the 
gentleman who called himself such, was of late habits, and did not 
appear till nine o’clock, and by ten we had not succeeded in fulfilling 
the necessary formalities beyond obtaining a declaration to the effect 
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that one of our pair was nine years old and the mare thirteen. As 
their respective ages were five and seven this did not inspire me with 
confidence, and I declared that unless we had the papers delivered 
in a quarter of an hour I should take all risks and go without them. 
Whereupon we received two certificates, marked four kreuzers each, 
for which, however, we had to pay nearly five florins—a palpable 
extortion, as I guessed at the time and discovered afterwards. 

Having well greased the wheels and stowed a load of hay on the 
seats, we whipped up the rats of ponies, and started at a slinging 
trot, which was kept up all the way to Derwent, which we reached 
about half-past twelve. As we left Brod the weather cleared, and 
the drive led us through pretty lanes, with young woods and flower- 
ing fields on either side. Being Sunday, all the peasants were 
dressed in their best, and amusing themselves with games and very 
open flirtation. Although they had not yet quite discarded winter 
costumes for the gayer summer attire, both women and men were 
picturesque enough. Some of the groups of long-haired youths, with 
their sweethearts, would have made wonderful sketches ; and when 
a dozen or so were playing round games on the grass, it was hard 
not to stop and join in, so thorough was their enjoyment. It was 
rather difficult to distinguish the sexes from a little distance, as the 
men wear long skirts and loose hair, and the girls’ petticoats only 
reach the knee. As a rule, however, the men are shod and the 
women bare-legged. They are very handsome in these parts, much 
better looking than we met in any other district, mostly fair-com- 
plexioned, with regular features and good figures. All along the 
road were families of pigs, who are heirs to the Emperor’s highway 
in Bosnia, and who are only kept out of private properties by enor- 
mous wattle fences, and by decorating them with triangular spiked 
collars. In the copses and fields, however, they grub away con- 
tentedly at every turn, with that pleasing air of earnestness in the 
occupation of fattening themselves for our benetit which is so admir- 
able a trait in porcine character. The honours of the way are divided 
with the pigs by the Bosnian cattle, with grown-up, mature faces 
and diminutive bodies not larger than a donkey’s—comical minia- 
tures of even our own little Highland breed. 

Derwent is a flourishing town which offers the unique spectacle 
of a church and two mosques, all within a radius of a hundred yards. 
Moslems and Christians live in entire good fellowship in Bosnia, 
and all my inquiries failed to establish the existence of any trace of 
fanaticism from one end of the province to another. A full and 
vigorous choral service was going on in the church as we passed, 
and the streets were gay as a flower-show with the white-coated 
peasantry, this prevailing colour being relieved by the most brilliant 
head dresses, broideries, sashes, and stockings. After an hour or 
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two’s halt to replace a cast shoe we went on over hill and dale till 
five o’clock, when we sighted the Ukrina, and descended rapidly into 
the valley, where we put up at a wayside inn kept by Germans. As 
we drove upa picnic party from Doboj were just departing to escape 
a thunderstorm which seemed to be brewing, and we soon had the 
premises to ourselves. They consisted in a low-roofed, mud-floored 
room, with a clay stove in the corner, and a wooden bench for 
accommodation. It was lit by two windows a foot square, in one of 
which the family cat persisted in taking up her position. Beyond 
some watery wine and eggs there was not much to be had, and the 
principal amusement consisted in the vagaries of an extremely 
drunken individual, who loudly proclaimed that he was a serf, and 
that nothing would prevent him from living and dying a serf. It 
appeared that he was the mainstay of the establishment, which gave 
him a credit of twenty pounds for drink. When called upon to pay 
he would slaughter a sheep or two and settle. Another character 
was the stable-boy, with a seamless happy face and vacuous smile. 
His countenance was innocent of hair, and he looked about seven- 
teen, In reality he was forty-five years old, and had once been a 
rich man, till he went into partnership with a rogue who swindled 
him out of all he possessed. It did not seem to have affected his 
temper, however, in the least. Just opposite a house was being built, 
and we were informed in confidence with much respect that it was to 
cost an extravagant sum—in fact, that before it was finished there 
would not be much left of eighty pounds. About ten o’clock I had 
had enough of the society of the patriotic drunkard and the groom, 
and was shown the room—the only other one in the inn. I had 
hardly undressed, however, before permission was asked for the 
“ Frau Mutter” to sleep in the same apartment, and it ended by the 
lady and her two eldest sons also coming in, which rendered it insuf- 
ferably close and stuffy. 

29th.—We left about eight, and went straight through Doboj 
without stopping. The town is well built on a rising eminence, 
crowned with a fine old ruined Turkish castle. The cottages, instead 
of being thatched, are roofed with black shingle; and this, with their 
whitewashed walls, gives the whole a queer piebald appearance. In 
the plain below;a company of Austrian regulars were maneuvring as 
we passed, and we heard that two companies are in permanent garri- 
son there. After Doboj the road runs on a dead level till the Usora 
is reached. The river was still high with melted snows, but clear as 
crystal, like all the Bosnian waters. The banks were lined with tiny 
mills as large as bathing-machines, through which the torrent tumbles 
in foaming prismatic cascades. Where the road crosses the Usora 
the scenery begins for the first time to grow rugged and varied, the 
crags rising high, bare, and bold in some places, and in others the 
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wild forest reaching down to the lips of the river. A little farther 
on we came to the Tesanjska, a tributary streamlet, and by the road- 
side we stopped to buy bread and apples at a cottage which looked 
so clean and tidy that I decided to come back and spend the night 
there, and made arrangements accordingly. We were now some ten 
miles off the direct Serajevo road, and the way to Tesanj led us up 
and down over a succession of hills and through a few pieces of 
lovely scenery ; many of the shady lanes, thick copses, and stretches 
of meadow reminding one irresistibly of England. The bird and 
insect life was abundant, and in five minutes I noted the following 
by sight and ear: Raven, jackdaw, magpie, jay, cuckoo, nightingale, 
lark, goldfinch, chaffinch, green linnet, yellowhammer, whitethroat, 
chiff-chaff, shrike, wheatear, stone-chat, and whin-chat. The tit 
family were remarkable by their absence. All the familiar butterflies 
were fluttering round, together with a few varieties not found on 
our island, and the number of magnificent ‘purple emperors,” 
lazily sailing among the oat-tops and swooping over the hedges, 
would have made an English entomologist’s mouth water. The 
nearer we drew to Tesanj the prettier the way, and no descrip- 
tion would do fair justice to it. A little before noon we descended 
the last hill, and a turn in the road brought us suddenly upon our 
goal, which is entirely hidden from the traveller’s view in a nest of 
wooded hills, till he is within a mile of the first cottages. Most of 
the inhabitants are Moslems, and did not appear very friendly as we 
asked our way to some house of refreshment. At the “ Hotel 
Florian ” I found a loquacious host, who informed me that Tesanj 
was the quietest town in Bosnia, but that the people were very 
“fanatical.” In answer to a query of how or why he thought so, he 
replied that they ate little meat and touched no beer or wine—a 
somewhat new view of “fanaticism.” After some beer and bread and 
cheese I set out to inspect the grand old Turkish fortress which domi- 
nates not only Tesanj but all the country for many a mile. The rock on 
which it is built is very steep, and the climb no easy task. Half an 
hour’s scramble up its face, however, brought me through the postern- 
gate. The whole building is in ruins, and tenanted only by jackdaws 
and lizards, but the walls are covered with ivy, clematis, and honey- 
suckles, and half the turf is violets and primroses. Just as I was 
about to leave a streaming, breathless individual appeared, and 
remarked that it was hot. On my assenting and preparing to pass 
on, he volunteered the statement that he was a police-officer, and 
would like to see my passport. I produced it, but as he was pain- 
fully endeavouring to write my name down as “Mr, Salisbury,” I 
relieved him by inscribing myself in his pocket-book. This was not 
enough, however, and the pass had to go to the Hauptemann. Later 
on I had to follow to the Prefecture, and was introduced to a fussy 
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and ferocious officer in jack-boots, who demanded in a voice of 
thunder by what authority I entered Tesanj. It was hard to 
restrain one’s mirth at the ridiculous airs of the creature, but he 
grew very angry at not creating the impression he intended, and 
proceeded to read me a lecture on the impropriety of my behaviour 
in not at once reporting my arrival to him—a step which I ought to 
have taken at every police station on my past route, and which he 
advised me not to omit in the future. On my mildly remarking 
that, according to his own regulations, strangers were only bound to 
report themselves if they stayed twenty-four hours in any place, he 
grew very apoplectic again, and repeated his solemn counsel with 
a tone of command. Whereupon I retorted that I should take care 
to report myself to the Governor at Serajevo, coupling his own name 
with mine, and that I insisted on leaving forthwith. Reluctantly he 
let me go, after wasting half an hour, and the circumstance is only 
worthy of note as being the only instance of any difficulty what- 
soever with the authorities, by whom I was elsewhere treated with 
the utmost courtesy and civility. On leaving inhospitable but 
beautiful Tesanj behind I elected to walk, as the jolting of the cart 
had become insufferable. For a few hours, or for a day or two 
even, it is bearable, but from that time Heinrich was left in undis- 
puted possession of the ponies, and my own feet carried me from 
Tesanj to Cettenje. A little before sunset we reached our cottage 
on the Tesanjska, which was kept by a young couple, who have a 
neat kitchen-garden behind their premises. 

The public room for coffee making and drinking opened on to the 
high road, and a liliput bedroom (about 10 feet by 8) on to the back 
garden, A kitchen was somehow squeezed in between the two. As 
I was to have the bedroom the owners were to sleep in the garden. 
Whilst dinner was being prepared I sat on the bench outside listening 
to a competition of nightingales from the opposite wood, which abso- 
lutely made the air vibrate with melody, a distant accompaniment of 
pigeons and cuckoos mingling with the murmur of the Tesanjska at 
my feet. Owing to some difficulty with the potatoes, dinner was 
late, but at length the fatted hen (from which I was informed five 
eggs had been just taken!) was served up at about nine o’clock. 
Whilst waiting I had scraps of talk with customers and passers-by, 
one of whom was a fine old “Turk,” reputed to be the richest man 
in those parts. The information was given me bya young fellow 
who rode up on a pony with a gun slung over his shoulders. As a 
proof of what he advanced he declared that the old gentleman did 
not know “within eight hundred” how many pigs he possessed. 
The youth himself had been out fox shooting, as it was close time 
for all feather. Late in the evening the owner of the house came in 
from the fields. Both he and his wife wore an anxious, worried 
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look, and confessed that they found life was not much of a joy. My 
friend the Tesanj policeman persistently refused to grant them a 
licence to sell spirits or tobacco, and the profits from eggs, milk, 
and fruit were very small. There was no reason given for this 
refusal, nor did the young couple seem to bear any malice for it, 
though it had at first seemed hard. Now their whole aim and 
object was to scrape together the seven florins which had to be 
paid punctually every quarter as rent. It was not a high rental, but 
they declared that it was all they could do sometimes to meet the 
call. Their house belonged to a “Turk” or Mohamedan Slav. 
Since the Austrian occupation the Turks have withdrawn as much as 
possible from trade, except a few in the large towns, but they still 
keep considerable possessions in house and landed property. Many 
Moslems came into the coffee-room during the evening, and talked 
and joked with their Christian neighbours in most perfect amity. 
A physical peculiarity at this place was the prevalence of goitres 
which I noticed nowhere else except round Tesanj. Out of six men 
we met on the road four were goitrous, and one out of every three or 
four who came to the cottage for refreshment was similarly affected. 

30th.— Next morning, as we had a long day before us, we rose 
early and were on the move at five. Our bill amounted to two 
florins for ourselves and horses, so I presented the lady with a ten- 
gulden note, begging her to keep the rest to pay her rent. Her 
astonishment and delight were boundless. At seven we struck the 
highroad again, and joined the Bosna, which ran along with us, and 
cheered the landscape with its foaming, noisy flood. We entered 
Maglaj (‘the cloudy”) about an hour before noon, and stopped for 
lunch and repairs to the ponies. Here I had the company of several 
officers of the regiment stationed there and of the police, who showed 
themselves very friendly in contrast to the bombastic hero of the day 
before. The military shoeing smith was sent for to attend to our 
horses, and a smart young sergeant accompanied me down to the spot 
where the Maglaj monument stands. It is easy to picture the fear- 
ful scene—the terrible position of the Austrian troopers, fording a 
swift river half a mile wide, and exposed, both front and rear, to a 
hail of shell and shot at a range of three hundred yards. The monu- 
ment is simple, with a short inscription only—* To the memory of the 
eighth squadron of the 7th Hussars who fell in the massacre of 
Maglaj on the 3rd of August, 1878, this stone is erected by their com- 
rades.” My sergeant was chatty and well informed. He had not 
been long in garrison there, and disliked the place and the duty. He 
detested the ‘ Turks,” but preferred them nevertheless to the 
“Serbs,” and pointed out all the best houses in Maglaj as belonging 
to one family of Turks, who, he said, were rich men simply because 
they never spend any money. 
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being laid out in regular Austrian style, consisting of military 
quarters for officers and men, with concomitant hospitals, pleasure- 
gardens, hotels, &c. Old Maglaj, on the other side of the river, is 
one of the most picturesque and beautiful places it has ever been my 
fortune to see. Attempt at description, however, would only end in 
entire defeat and disappointment. One must see the splendid ruined 
castle, the rushing river under the old bridge, the old town strag- 
gling up the mountain side lost in its gardens, and asserting itself 
here and there with a slender minaret and burnished dome, the 
whole against a background of succeeding chains of hills green with 
great forests anear and fading into misty grey and blue in the 
distance, before any idea can be formed of the picture. As soon as 
we left Maglaj behind the road grew wilder and wilder on to 
Zepsheh, through which we passed, despite the blandishments of the 
innkeepers, and entered a rocky gorge wooded with luxurious old 
trees, through which the Bosna dashes in a thousand cataracts over 


























and between great black and green boulders of basalt and serpentine 
in magnificent style. I had intended to push as far as Vranduk 
that day, but when we reached the “Turkish” Khan of Kolubinje 
Heinrich declared the ponies were tired, and so we put up. We 
had done some eighty odd kilométres, and it was a relief to get one’s 
boots off and paddle in one of the ice-cold streamlets which were 
trickling along the roadside in every direction. The preparation of 
dinner, as usual, took some time, and it was nearly nine before I was 
shown to an upper room and served with a repast which would have 
sufficed for half-a-dozen ogres. As soon as it was over I turned in, 
to be wakened at intervals with the (to me) familiar cry of the 
Muezzin. This rather roused my curiosity, as I had seen no Mosque 
anywhere near, but next morning the riddle was explained. The 
building opposite my sleeping apartment was used half as a stable 
and half for purposes of prayer. My ponies were bedded down 
below, and the faithful went through their devotions above. As 
the whole colony consisted of about twenty people, the accommodation 
was doubtless sufficient. 










The town is now divided into New and Old Maglaj, the new half 



























May 1st.—Contrary to forebodings born of experience in Turkish 


khans, I had a clean and cool night’s rest, and amused myself and 
my host, while the cart was being got ready for Heinrich, by sitting 
on a rail and sketching my last evening’s lodging 


ging, starting off again 


soon after six. If possible, the road was prettier than the day before 
and more deserted. Between Kolubinje and Vranduk we only met one 
peasant. Vranduk itself is perched on the top of a crag, and is only 
approachable by a rough path fit only for a chamois. The road 
passes under the village through a tunnel—called, of course, the 
“ Franz Josef” Tunnel. Nobody took any notice of our passage, and 
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we found no chance of the breakfast we had expected. A mile or two 
farther we came to a café, but were told the master was asleep. 
Heinrich, in desperation, went up-stairs to see, and found him in the 
society of two Moslem ladies, who fled squealing away. Being very 
sulky at the intrusion, he professed to have no bread, milk, or any- 
thing else, and stoutly refused to try and get any, so we were forced 
to go on, heartily anathematizing him as we went. It was some time 
before we reached the next “ mehana,” and here again the master 
was away, and his Moslem wife refused to show herself or to give 
yoice or answer. At length a peasant came up and offered to fetch 
the man, which he did by standing still and yelling for five minutes 
orso. A venerable old gentleman with a ploughshare then came up 
from his work in the fields, and ina very short time produced all 
sorts of good things in lordly dishes—sweet yellow maize bread, 
poached eggs, cream cheese, and a huge bowl of fresh milk. As I 
did not want to go beyond Zenitsa that evening, we did full justice 
to breakfast, after which I took a swim in the Bosna and a doze on 
the grass, starting again on our way soon after noon, after paying 
sixty kreuzers to the “ Turk” for our entertainment. We reached 
Zenitsa early, and after wandering all over the town at last succeeded 
with difficulty in procuring a room and stabling at the Hotel Orient, 
near the railway station. 

2nd.—Next day I went to the Central Convict Prison for all Bosnia, 
which has lately been established at Zenitsa. The Director, M. Emil 
Taaffer, received me with the greatest courtesy, and positively insisted, 
with justifiable pride, in showing me every inch of his domain. He 
had been sent by the Austrian Government on a tour of inspection to 
all the prisons of other countries, and had come back firmly convinced 
of the superiority of the Irish convict system. Having had a per- 
fectly free hand, he had constructed his own after our model, and 
referred with much pleasure to his visit to the sister island, his 
experiences of Mountjoy, Lusk, and Spike Island, and his recollec- 
tions of Captain Barlow, who had acted as cicerone. As far as 
possible he had reproduced all he had seen, with some trifling modifi- 
cations, and had christened the various divisions after their Irish 
prototypes. A small book might easily be written on the three or 
four hours spent in the company of this energetic official and his 
prisoners. One of his first cares was and is for their spiritual wel- 
fare. On taking the work in hand he discovered that more than 
eighty per cent. of his charges had no ideas of God or of an after- 
life. Out of one batch of two hundred and twenty-five soi-disant 
Moslems, thirty-nine were passably informed on their own religion, 
one hundred and thirty-four had only the vaguest notions of any 
faith, and fifty-two were in absolute ignorance. Of these latter, 
though, thirty were Tsigains or gipsies. Now they all receive reli- 
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gious instruction, and Greek Orthodox, Catholic and Moslem priests 
hand in weekly reports on the character and behaviour of their 
respective flocks. One of these reports, written in Bosnian, in a fair 
hand and with admirable clearness, was shown me as the work of the 
Moslem Imam, himself a prisoner in the comparative liberty of 
“Lusk,” who had learnt the Bosnian language and caligraphy in 
four months. Later on we came across him in one of the cells with 
a fellow-prisoner. He almost shed tears of joy at being addressed 
in Turkish, for though half the population is called “'Turkish,”’ this 
man was the only one I found able to speak that tongue. A further 
fellow-feeling was engendered by his seeing a curtain-ring from the 
Kaaba—the gift of an old Hadgi—on my finger, a fellow to which, 
being a Hadgi himself, he also wore. His note-book—kept half in 
Turkish and half in Arabic—was quite a curiosity. His first inter- 
view with the man in whose cell we found him was reported as 
follows :—“ Without faith and ignorant of prayer.’’ The next 
entry the man had made some progress and expressed a wish to 
learn more, and the third he had been so far moved to repentance as 
to confess his crime with all its attendant circumstances. And so 
the entries went on for each of his flock. It was with mutual regret 
that we parted and I left the worthy man to his ministrations. 

All the prisoners in ‘‘ Lusk”’ were engaged in active work and looked 
contented and almost too happy. They enter after serving half their 
time meritoriously, and on completing another fourth in “ Lusk” 
are allowed to return home under police surveillance till the expira- 
tion of their terms, or their lives, as the case may be. Before reaching 
Lusk, however, the discipline is very strict, not a word being spoken 
by the miserable wretches from year’s end to year’s end. At the 
time of my visit there were six hundred and fifty inmates, but the 
prison will hold twice that number. The cost of the whole, including 
the price of the land, which was bought from some hundred different 
small proprietors, was 567,965 florins. The premises include 
417,000 square métres, devoted to agriculture, where the convicts 
learn and practise sowing, ploughing, and reaping; 40,000 square 
métres of orchard, 20,000 of vineyard, and 90,000 of vegetable 
garden. Besides these resources, which are expected some day to 
produce a considerable revenue, there are extensive workshops for 
the manufacture of all sorts of iron and wooden industrial imple- 
ments, for rope-twisting, bootmaking, and tailoring. A heavy con- 
tract has just been entered into with the Tobacco Regie for a supply 
of rope and twine. There are aiso large depéts of timber, rough and 
sawn. Some of the cleverer workmen were engaged in turning out 
ornamental objects, salad-spoons, portrait-frames, watch-stands, &c. 
Besides buying some of these as souvenirs, I entirely refitted the 
cart with harness, and Heinrich with boots, all the work of the con- 
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yicts. There is a neat hospital where the patients seemed well looked 
after, but the majority were hopeless cases of lung disease. There is 
also a photographic studio for the purpose of noting the prisoners. 
The kitchens and wash- houses are models and the food excellent, so 
much so that by repeated tastings I entirely spoilt my appetite for 
lunch. And the final pride of the place is its ice-house and fire 
brigade, the latter of which has already done good service in the 
town. 

With this most inadequate account of a most interesting morning 
it is time to pass on. It was three o’clock before we left Zenitsa, 
and going through Yanitsa kept along the beautiful banks of the 
Susava, up to Buksovac, where we put up at a little German inn of 
patriarchal exterior, whose proprietor was loud in his lamentations 
over the departure of the troops, who, bad payers as they were, never- 
theless brought him a certain amount of custom. After dinner the 
father, daughter, and eldest boy took their fiddles and treated us to 
a garden concert, at whose conclusion I engaged the youth at chess, 
much to his delight. Having proved himself too doughty for all 
Buksovac, his principal occupation now consisted in working out the 
problems in the illustrated papers—an exercise in which he declared 
he never failed. 

3rd.—Next morning we were up at five, and having paid two 
florins and a quarter for our total bill, started for Serajevo, sixty-five 
kilometres. Beyond the few minutes necessary to purchase some 
fresh bread we did not stop at Kisseljak, where there are baths and 
mineral springs, producing water which could compare favourably 
with any of the better known brands. Owing to all sorts of restric- 
tions, however, the bottled Kisseljak has not yet penetrated farther 
abroad than Serajevo, where its consumption is universal, at 
sixpence a flask. About half-past two we reached a tempting spot 
by a stream, where we rested awhile, and as both ponies were suffer- 
ing from lampas I lanced them—a proceeding much resented by the 
mare, who scampered away up the hill-side. In an hour or so, how- 
ever, she came back, and having discarded wheels since Tesanj 
I mounted again to make a properly dignified entry into the capital 
of Bosnia. 

Altogether I stayed five days at Serajevo, being indebted for most 
of the pleasant recollections I carried away to our genial Consul, Mr. 
Freeman, whose house is the rendezvous of all the best part of society 
of all nations. A thorough sportsman and good judge of a horse, he 
has already succeeded in engrafting some English healthy tastes, 
and tennis and polo promise to become national sports in the capital. 
The former game was especially popular, but the devotees of polo 
were mostly absent at the time of my passage, and no game could be 
made up. It was, nevertheless, played last year with meritorious 
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ardour. Mr. Freeman’s fishing-book would be a revelation to most 
British anglers, and I hope I am not indiscreet in quoting days of 
“seventy grayling,” “a dozen trout weighing 40 lbs.,” “one trout 
224 lbs.,” and many ‘“ Danube salmon” averaging from 15 lbs. to 
18 lbs., but running over 20 lbs. These trout have almost exactly 
the appearance of their English brethren, whom they so much out- 
weigh, being perhaps a shade darker on the back, but otherwise appa- 
rently of precisely the same race. Though not strictly within the 
scope of this paper, I may be allowed to add my own experience a 
fortnight later on in Montenegro, with a young ash-tree for a rod, 
string for a line, and some of Mr. Freeman’s flies, in full support of 
the freedom and courage with which the Balkan trout do battle with 
the fisherman. The only rod I could get in Serajevo was carried 
away by a big fish in the Narenta directly I began to spin a spoon, 
and it was not till I left Bosnia that I had an opportunity to try 
again. From Mr. Freeman’s business-like records, however, it is 
certain that Bosnia and Herzegovina are destined to become a para- 
dise for the lovers of the rod and reel when once the wand of Cook 
and Son shall have been spread over the land. 

The general impression left by Serajevo is a mixed one. There has 
been an enormous influx of capital, both governmental and private, 
much of which has been carelessly squandered and lost. The result 
is that only the more solid enterprises and substantial capitalists re- 
main. Following the Occupation, a horde of German Jews swooped 
down on Serajevo, believing they had found a new El Dorado, Two- 
thirds of these have failed. The survivors have profited by their 
ruined companions, and have concentrated almost the whole trade in 
their own hands. The first question which naturally rises to the lips 
is whether the country has profited or not by the change. It is 
difficult to answer, because the country is made up of so many diffe- 
rent interests. On the whole, and taken as far as it is possible to 
do so as a whole, one may be allowed to doubt if it has. The relief 
from the military exemption tax, which the Christians used to pay 
on every male, from the day of his birth, is certainly enormous to 
that portion of the population, but on the other hand the drain of 
the conscription is very heavy, and it is carried out, I was told, 
more thoroughly and more rigorously here than in any part of the 
monarchy. On parade the Bosnians make good soldiers, but there is 
an undeniable want of confidence between officers and men, and the 
former have been heard to confess that in action they would have 
more to fear from the bullets of their own regiments than from those 
in front. Nor is this altogether to be wondered at, if the harsh 
treatment to which the Bosnian recruit is subjected be taken into 
consideration. The Austrian private receives no very gentle atten- 
tion from his superiors, but I regret to say I have seen the Bosnian 
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much more roughly handled. The patience with which the kick 
from the corporal’s boot or the stroke of the whip is borne is belied 
by the covert indignation of the eye, and the silence only veils an 
indignation stored up against the hour when it can break out—not 
only in words. 

The present army of occupation is about 80,000 strong. The life 
led by the officers, especially on some of the out-stations, is a very 
hard one, and suicides are painfully frequent amongst the subalterns, 
who either cannot face the utter dreariness of their existence, or 
else by some trifling slip, generally connected with money, have laid 
themselves open to the terrible disgraces with which the army code 
visits such delinquencies. One gentleman informed me that within 
the circle of his own personal acquaintances he had known eighteen 
suicides recently. Probably one of the obscure causes which con- 
tributes to this fatality is the severity of the rules as to marriage. 
No Austrian officer is permitted by‘regulations to take a wife without 
depositing a sum, extravagantly large in proportion to his pay, in 
the hands of the State, which pays a moderate interest on it. Such 
moneys may be much better invested, but if the bachelor contemplates 
matrimony, he must sacrifice all profit and withdraw his capital from 
the better investment to place it in the State coffers. Commercially 
and industrially, there does not seem to be much difference between 
Austrian Bosnia and Turkish Bosnia of old. Official reports natu- 
rally show great improvements, but many private researches failed 
to confirm the fact. Perhaps when the railway is finished between 
Ostroratz and Mostar, thus connecting the interior with Metkovitz 
on the Adriatic, a change may come. The railway will then run 
from Pesth to Brod, to Serajevo, to Mostar, and so to the sea, through 
the length and breadth of the occupied provinces, which will be put 
in direct communication with Hungary and the Danube. At present, 
however, it is not so much want of communication as Austrian 
jealousy and exclusiveness which paralyses trade. Their commer- 
cial treaties are so protective as virtually to exclude all foreign 
goods. With the one exception of English sewing-cotton, it is hard 
to find an article of outside manufacture in any town of Bosnia or 
Herzegovina. The largest company at Serajevo is the Bosnian 
Gesellschaft, half the shares of which are Government property. 
Nevertheless it is not a success. For some years it worked manga- 
nese mines at a loss, and now is principally engaged on chrome 
mines near Vesoko, the only ones in Europe since those in Greece 
were closed. All the remaining enormous mineral wealth of the 
provinces is allowed to lie fallow from a fear of rivalry with 
Austria’s own as yet only partially-developed mines. 

The general appearance of Serajevo is flourishing, and building is 
going on in all directions. Its site in the Mijalska valley, sur- 
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rounded by snow-capped mountains, and watered with countless 
little streams, is naturally very beautiful, and the town itself, with 
its gleaming domes and minarets, has often been called the Damascus 
of the West. And it does bear some slight resemblance, though the 
plain through which one enters is not so pretty as the Merj, nor are 
its rivers equal to the Basada—the Abana and Pharpar of story. 
As soon as one enters all the illusion disappears, for instead of the 
gorgeously picturesque crowds of El Sham, the people of Serajevo 
are singularly badly and unbecomingly dressed. Nothing more 
ungraceful can well be imagined than a woman with a short jacket 
and heavy pair of baggy trousers, causing her to waddle atrociously 
and killing any natural charms she may possess, whilst enhancing 
all defects. The younger unmarried Moslem women are not very 
particular with their veils, and on St. George’s Day I witnessed a 
very curious spectacle—unique, I believe, in Mussulman practice. 
All the maidens who were in want of husbands adjoined to a 
plateau high up on the mountain side, and remained there on 
approval from ten in the morning till seven at night, singing, play- 
ing and dancing with uncovered faces, and in free intercourse with 
the men. The amalgamation of the Turkish and Christian customs 
is perhaps more advanced in Serajevo than anywhere else, even to 
keeping the same feasts. Shortly after St. George’s Day (Yorgidan) 
was to come the feast of St. Elias, kept identically by the Mussul- 
mans under the name of Ali-gyuni. 

A great deal more might be written of Serajevo, but it would 
leave little of the allotted space which is already nearly filled. 
Before starting I sold my carriage and pair, and packed Heinrich 
off home again, as being a very superfluous luxury. With him I 
sent all my traps, and set my face for Cettinje with no further 
encumbrance than a rug and a little satchel, buying changes 
of linen as I needed them. I was furnished with a shooting 
pass as a curiosity, since the month of May is close season for 
all game, and with a permit to fish in all the streams of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. These were kindly given to me gratis through 
Mr, Freeman, though I believe some infinitesimal charge is usually 
made. Since the occupation the shooting has been entirely 
spoilt in all but the remoter districts, but an officer I met at Mostar, 
who was stationed at Focsa, told me that during the winter the wolves 
and wild pig walked about the principal street’at night, and he had 
shot two bears within a mile of his barracks. He declared, and his 
assertion was confirmed by many others, that a sportsman who would 
take the time and the trouble might get magnificent big game shoot- 
ing anywhere along the mountain ranges. A curious fact he related 
is worth quoting, namely, that whereas in his district the wolves were 
usually so numerous as to become very troublesome and dangerous, 
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during the Bulgarian War not one was to be seen. They had all 
crossed to the battlefields. Next year they reappeared in normal 
numbers. On the 8th I left Serajevo and walked to Tavecin, a small 
military outpost, where I picked up a carriage going to Konitza, 
where [ arrived that evening, thus terminating my Bosnian trip and 
entering Herzegovina. 

In reviewing the pleasant fortnight spent between Brod and 
Konitza, it is impossible to refrain from astonishment at the little 
which is known of this inviting and lovely country by English sports- 
men and tourists. Not long after my return, in a fashionable 
drawing-room I happened to mention that I had been in Serajevo. 
“Oh, do tell us the latest news of Stanley, then. You must have 
seen him quite lately!” was the exclamation of one of the guests. 
Names ending in yo and jo only conveyed an idea of Central 
Africa: and I had to explain that Serajevo was within a couple 
of day’s reach by rail. The communication between London, for 
instance, and the capital of Bosnia is very direct, and five days’ 
easy travelling would land the explorer in what seems to be 
almost ¢erra incognita up to the present. He will find the officials 
most courteous and obliging, if he fulfils the ordinary formalities 
and behaves himself, and travelling as comfortable and much 
cheaper than in most parts of Europe. The people are honest and 
kindly and the scenery magnificent. The route followed by my- 
self through Bosnia is very fine, but there are many others as 
practicable and surpassing it in interest and beauty. 

Wherever one goes nature revels in still and living luxury around. 
I have not attempted any description of the pictures which met me at 
every turn, as it would require an artist’s pencil rather than my 
dingy pen, not to do them justice, but to inspire even a faint idea of 
their charm. Suffice it to repeat that every imaginable combina- 
tion of rock, forest, and stream, mountain, valley, and plain, await 
the wanderer, who can never feel lonely in the company of the 
nightingales which sing all day as well as through the darkness, the 
cheery crickets, and the myriads of butterflies which keep the air 
alive with glancing colour. At least if he does he must be a prey to 
most incurable melancholy, and such had better stay at home. To 
the enormous majority of blasé tourists who are as familiar with the 
cedars of Lebanon as with Kew Gardens, who have been hauled up 
the Ghizeh Pyramids and the Nile Cataracts, to whom the Constanti- 
nople and Damascus bazaars are no longer novelties, who have 
climbed Mount Olympus and spent a month at Troddos, who have 
shot woodcock in Asia Minor and Corfu, and who begin to think that 
there is nothing new under the European sun—to such I would con- 
fidentially whisper, “ Next time try Bosnia.” 

A. Hutme-Braman. 
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RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 
Part L—LYING. 


Tue history of Russian civilisation will, when written, furnish the 
most striking and convincing proof of the theory advanced by certain 
modern thinkers, that the loftiness or baseness of the ethical code of 
a people bears a strict relation to the degree of their intellectual 
enlightenment ; morality being the ethical equivalent of a nation’s 
mental attainments. For the theory of right conduct universally 
accepted and acted upon in Russia may be truly affirmed to be on a 
level with the egotistic principles or instincts which determine the 
unheroic actions of the average man and woman—which is another 
way of declaring it devoid of ideals. And that this low level of 
morality is in perfect keeping with the crass ignorance and brutal- 
izing superstition in which the masses are still hopelessly plunged, 
is abundantly evident to all who possess even a superficial know- 
ledge of the country and the people. Moreover, the efforts that 
have occasionally succeeded to an appreciable extent in raising the 
standard of morality in certain circumscribed districts of the 
empire, owe whatever success they have had to the spread of know- 
ledge among the population; the fluctuations of the intellectual 
level having always made themselves immediately felt in the moral 
sphere. In this Russians admirably exemplify the actious of that 
interdependence which is no less a law of our intellectual and moral 
faculties than of our physical senses; and it is not more natural that 
the colour which produces the deepest impression on the sight should 
at the same time heighten the intensity and increase the delicacy of 
our hearing, touch, and taste, than that the ignorance, superstition, 
and apathy which cloud the intellect, should keep down the standard 
of right living to their own low level. What is more surprising, 
however, and not explicable by the operation of any known law, is 
the circumstance that the lower classes of Russians are mostly found 
to be bereft of those ethical qualities which, although of the essence 
of all true morality yet have no traceable connection with pure 
intellect ; such, for instance, as sensibility to the appeal of moral 
obligation, or that fervid enthusiasm which is the chief ingredient 
of heroism. 

I may state here, what should be obvious enough without any 
express declaration, that neither these general assertions nor the 
facts that I shall presently bring forward to illustrate and support 
them, imply anything in the nature of censure or reproach. To 
blame a people for habits which are the outcome of conditions over 
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which they had practically no control, would argue ignorance of 
their history and of the nature of morality itself. It would be 
just as reasonable to condemn the moth for eating woollen 
stuffs, or to wax indignant at the depravity of those female 
spiders of certain species of Epeirides, who coolly devour the 
males as soon as the latter have discharged their natural fune- 
tions, as to allot praise or blame for conduct and principles which 
are practically as independent of the will of the nation as its’ phy- 
sical type. One should bring to the study of the ways and habits of 
men, no less than of animals, if the results are to be worth having, 
a spirit of intelligent curiosity equally free from prejudice and 
passion. When, therefore, I affirm that a careful survey of the facts 
of Russian social life warrants—nay, imperatively calls for—the 
employment of a standard of judgment widely different from that 
which we are wont to apply to other European people—the Russians 
being, as Burke would say, still in the gristle, not yet hardened in 
the bone of manhood—I merely state a fact which can at worst dis- 
credit their spiritual or political guides, if proved to be the result of 
their negligence or malice. And even a slight acquaintance with 
the facts of the case is sufficient to show that an abyss divides 
Russian civilisation from that of Western Europe on the one hand, 
and that this is, to a very considerable extent, the result of what 
may be termed artificially arrested development on the other. 

By nature the Russians are richly endowed : a keen, subtle under- 
standing; remarkable quickness of apprehension ; a sweet, forgiving 
temper; an inexhaustible flow of animal spirits; a rude persuasive 
eloquence,’ to which may be added an imitative faculty positively 
simian in range and intensity, constitute no mean outfit even for a 
people with the highest destinies in store. But these gifts, destined 
to bring forth abundant fruit under favourable circumstances, are 
turned into curses by political, social, and religious conditions which 
make their free exercise and development impossible, and render 
their possessors as impersonal as the Egyptians that raised Cheops 
or the coral-reef builders of the Pacific. In result we have a good- 
natured, lying, thievish, shiftless, ignorant mass whom one is at 
times tempted to connect in the same isocultural line with the 
Weddas of India or the Bangala of the Upper Congo, and who 
differ from West European nations much as Sir Thomas Browne’s 
vegetating “creatures of mere existence” differ from ‘“ things of 
life.’ For most of them, indeed, life, dwarfed to its narrowest con- 
ceivable limits, is void of meaning. Hopes, fears, love, sorrows 

(1) The celebrated Danish Jittérateur Georg Brandes has a very poor opinion of 
Russian cloquence at its best—when inspired by genuine enthusiasm. This, however, 
is not a question of personal appreciation ; it is a matter of fact, to the perception of 
which a thorough knowledge of ithe Russian tongue is indispensable, and every one 
possessed of this qualification knows that the Russians are naturally eloquent. 
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(wholesome hatred has no place in their composition), are all com- 
pressed into the narrow compass of their relations to the various 
manifestations of a tyrannical will; and it is no wonder that the 
most healthy moral instincts, those that are usually marked by en- 
during vitality, are utterly crushed out in the process. The follow- 
ing incident, illustrative of a whole category of such, will give some 
idea of the extent to which not only moral instincts but plain com- 
mon sense are absorbed by that brutalizing awe of the authorities 
which is ever uppermost in the minds of the people, hypnotising and 
deadening them to every human instinct, and which the Russian 
Government is assiduously striving to perpetuate and develop. In 
the village of Stepantsy (district of Kanevsky) a peasant hanged 
himself last April—a merciful death in comparison with that which 
would have otherwise ended his sufferings. At the inquiry made 
into the circumstances of his death, it was elicited that hunger and 
want were, as usual, the motives. The evidence given by some 
friends of the suicide who discovered him a second or two after he 
had tied the fatal knot is instructive because eminently character- 
istic. I translate a portion of it literally from the Russian. ‘“ Now 
he’s stark and cold,” one witness remarked, “ but when we first came 
up and saw him hanging, he was warm enough; und he dangled his 
legs about a good deal. There was plenty of life in him then, and 
for a good while after too. It’s gone now.” Q. “ Why did you 
not cut him down at once?” A. “Cut him down, is it? Well, at 
first we were going to do it. But then we said, ‘ Best let him take 
the road he chose for himself; for if we cut him down and save 
him, we shall have to answer to the authorities.’ So we let him hang 
there. And he’s as cold as a stone now.’’! There are numbers of 
Russians whom, in similar circumstances, fear of being answerable 
to the authorities would keep from saving their own fathers. That 
same awe of the authorities is firmly implanted in the breasts of 
most of the members of the educated classes, for whom no infamy is 
too enormous, if commanded or desired by the Government; and it 
is developed in them, and as fruitful of results, as that fear of God 
and awe of their own consciences which was the guiding principle of 
English Puritans. ‘What is your view of the immortality of the 
soul, gentlemen ?”’ the Russian satirist, Schtschedrin, makes a police 
official inquire of two highly educated Russian Liberals who are dis- 
ciplining themselves and qualifying for the degree of “loyal” men. 
“In order to solve this problem in a perfectly adequate manner,” is 
the orthodox reply, “it is absolutely necessary first of all to consult 
the sources. That is, to discover whether we can lay our finger 
upon any paragraph of the law, or even upon any command issued 
by the authorities, in virtue of which we are authorised to hold the 


(1) Cf. Russian newspapers of 5th April last. 
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soul immortal; if so, then there is no manner of doubt, we are 
bound to act in strict accordance therewith; but if the laws and 
precepts contain no such paragraph, then it is incumbent upon us to 
await further orders thereunto appertaining.” ! This is as true and 
accurate an account of the manner in which the minds of the 
Russian people are hypnotised by the central power, as if it had 
appeared in a sober history instead of a biting satire. 

Veracity, which has been justly called the vital force of human 
progress—the one thing needful in the journey onwards and upwards 
ad majora—is precisely that quality in which Russians are most 
hopelessly deficient. Indeed, in that respect they may without 
exaggeration be said to outdo the ancient Cretans and put the modern 
Persians to shame. They scem constitutionally incapable of grasp- 
ing the relation of words to things, between which, to their seeming, 
the boundary is shadowy or wholly imaginary; and they lack in 
consequence that reverence for facts which lies at the root of the 
Anglo-Saxon character. A Russian can no more bow to a fact, 
acknowledging it as final and decisive, than he can to a personal ap- 
preciation or a mere opinion founded upon insufficient or no grounds ; 
he is ever ready to act in open defiance of it; and the most serious 
statesman, the most sober thinker, will eagerly start a discussion on 
such topics as the geographical position of Java, Borneo, or Mada- 
gascar, with the same trustful, childlike expectation of seeing en- 
tirely new light thrown upon it, as if it were one of the Thirty-nine 
Articles or Kant’s theory of time and space. <A lengthy and 
lively conversation was lately begun between two Russian states- 
men by the question put by one of them, a man who had governed 
his country for half a generation: ‘‘ Why do you suppose that 
the Caroline Islands are not in the Indian Ocean?” and the dis- 
cussion continued quite as long, and was to the full as lively, as if it 
were upon some obscure question of metaphysics; nor did it once 
occur to either of the disputants to consult a trustworthy map. This 
same airy independence of facts is visible like a white thread on a 
black ground in all departments of Russian life, public and private. 
Ask a peasant how many miles you have to walk to the next village, 
and if you look footsore and weary he will tell you three or four. 
Let your friend, looking blithe and gay, put the same question to 
him five minutes later, and he will answer fifteen. Facts to him are 
purely subjective, and he arranges them to his taste, which is often 
capricious, and according to circumstances which are ever varying. 
“You lie,” is a most common expression in the mouth of one gentle- 
man to another whom he suspects of dealing arbitrarily with the 
facts, whether deliberately or inadvertently ; and the answer of the 
corrected party is not unfrequently, “Yes, I do lie; it is as you 
(1) Cf. A Modern Idyll, p. 34. 
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say.” Instead of correcting himself by saying, “I am mistaken,” a 


Russian, who is relating an incident and has inadvertently misstated 
some trivial fact, will gravely say, “I am lying to you; it was not 
so, it was otherwise.” 

It is quite natural under such circumstances that comparatively 
little attention should be paid to words as exponents of facts, that 
solemn assurances should be disbelieved, promises distrusted, and 
calumnies be almost powerless for evil; nor can one feel astonished 
at that strongly marked tendency to exaggeration which disgusts 
the newly arrived Englishman in Russia. Russians lack the delicacy 
of perception requisite to discriminate the degrees that separate 
extremes, and the consequences of this defect stand out in bold relief 
in everything they put their hands to: three-fourths of the address 
on an envelope are underlined ; half a book is printed in italics ; in 
conversation statements about the veriest trifles are emphasized by 
tone, pitch, gesture. People passionately appeal to their Creator in 
corroboration of the assertion that there were more gnats last year 
than this, or that the hat you wore on your birthday fifteen years 
ago was trimmed not with blue ribbon but black. Your ears con- 
stantly tingle with the stereotyped oath “ Yay-ee-bé-goo,” uttered by 
the costermonger, the goods-clerk, the tradesman, solemnly taking 
Almighty God to witness that the ribbon for which you offer him 
sixpence cost him tenpence half-penny ; and,if you are a new-comer 
in the country you are considerably startled to find half a minute 
later, as you are leaving the shop, that he lets you have it at your 
own valuation, and if you indignantly refuse, even for less. 

A celebrated Russian General, almost as well known in this country, 
where he has some enthusiastic admirers, as in his own, whose name 
has gradually grown synonymous with that of liar par excellence, is 
erroneously looked upon as a contemporary Miinchausen, the 
embodiment of a grotesque exaggeration of the least veracious 
of his countrymen, whereas in sober reality he is merely the sub- 
limated expression of all that is characteristic of the average 
Russian. His verified sayings would, perhaps, if collected and 
published, successfully compete with the most popular book of Mark 
Twain or the “Danbury Newsman,” and deservedly take a high 
place in that equivocal class of literature, notwithstanding the 
circumstance that the statements of the American humourists were 
made to amuse, while those of the Russian statesman were intended 
to mislead. ‘‘ Why co you abstain from wine, General?” asked 
the host one day at dinner, seeing this Russian diplomatist persist in 
filling his glass with water. secause,” interposed one of the 
guests, in a somewhat loud aside, “in vino veritas.” There is a 
respectable, but what our Transatlantic cousins would term “shoddy ” 
family in St. Petersburg, consisting of two elderly ladies and a 
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brother [the Netschaieff-Maltseffs ], who having spent the best 
portion of their lives in the country, suddenly inherited an immense 
fortune and straightway abandoned tranquillity and the province 
for fashionable life in the capital, where their simple, artless ways 
and their profound veneration for the aristocracy are unfailing 
sources of delight to the dlasé princes and princesses who enjoy 
their hospitality and their naiveté with equal gusto. The General, 
questioned one day why he never appeared at their dinners and 
balls, replied in a tone of engaging confidence that the fortune they 
had lately inherited belonged of right—moral and legal—to him, 
and that they knew it. He scorned, however, to take legal pro- 
ceedings to recover it, and his kindliness and gentlemanly feeling 
forbade him to awake in them or intensify by his presence those 
qualms of conscience which must, he knew, be destructive of all 
peace of mind. Hence he systematically kept out of their way. 
And he tells this story with such bland, childlike simplicity and 
vandour, that some persons are to my knowledge still persuaded of 
its truth. It is perhaps superfluous to remark that as a matter of 
fact the General has as much right—moral or legal—to the property 
in question as the Tichborne claimant or Buffalo Bill, and that, not 
being of insane mind, he knows. 

Some people maintain that faces never lie. The clearness or 
muddiness of the eye, the tell-tale shade of expression, the unmis- 
takable accents of sincerity or prevarication combine, they say, to 
stamp every statement with its true moral value. To this one can 
only reply that the physiognomists who think thus would do well 
to come to Russia to study faces. There the most damnable lie, the 
lie that blasts and kills, is sometimes uttered with apparent reluct- 
ance, with visible pity clothed in a voice trembling with compas- 
sion—a voice that seems to come from the heart and to go straight 
to the heart, pleading, as it were, for the wretched creature it dooms 
toruin. The features of the speaker are open, manly, noble; his 
expression angelic; Carlo Dolci would have been proud to transfer 
his face to canvas; and yet his soul Dante would have had a grim 
satisfaction in burying in the nethermost pit of hell. I once had 
dealings with a favourable specimen of the Russian peasant—at least 
he was recommended to me as such—a class of men whom until a 
few months ago Panslavists and Liberals vied with each other in 
idealising, and who are still regarded by most educated Russians as 
inarticulate Homers, potential Napoleons, undeveloped Charlemagnes, 
obscure Bayards—a view which I cannot term utterly groundless. 
He was a giant in size and an angel in look, and his features seemed 
of pellucid crystal through which his soul shone visible and pure. 
The late Edward FitzGerald would have called him “a grand, 
tender soul lodged in a suitable carcase,”” He was a member of an 
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artel—a sort of Russian trades union—to which I had entrusted the 
removal of some personal property to a distant city. After a few 
conversations he charmed me. So much practical wisdom, such 
perfect tact and nobility of soul in one so untutored, seemed like the 
realisation of a miracle. I could not look upon him without com- 
paring him with a huge uncut diamond of untold price. I soon 
learned to trust him as a brother, and when he presented his bill 
for payment, though I winced on seeing so many extras, I paid the 
money unhesitatingly and without remark. Emboldened by this he 
went on to mention in a very casual manner an item of £30 insur- 
ance money which he had forgotten, he said, to include in the esti- 
mate or mention in the contract. Here, however, I drew the line 
and flatly refused to pay, my belief in his honesty becoming mere 
notional assent. He looked at me for a long time in silent sadness, 
then tried to speak, but his voice faltered and he burst into tears, 
and Goliath that he was wept like a helpless child for nearly half a 
day, bitterly bewailing his impending ruin and that of his large 
family in the picturesque and forcible language of a child of nature. 
The servants involuntarily wept with him ; perfect strangers espoused 
his cause and joined in. I thought myself that I felt something like 
a film gathering over my own eyes at last. I had already paid more 
than I was bound to pay by the terms of the contract, and £30 more 
seemed a large sum to throw away, as it were. Yet I would not 
willingly contribute to ruin an unoffending man with a large family, 
merely because he had been guilty of an oversight in my favour and 
to his own prejudice. So I finally handed him the money in return 
for a receipt. A week later I learned that not an article had been 
insured by him; two months afterwards I discovered that this angel 
in human form had fleeced quite a flock of easy-going persons who 
believed in undeveloped Charlemagnes and peasant Bayards; that 
he was a regular embezzler, an inimitable comedian, who could draw 
tears from a stone and money from a miser. 

Apart from cases of this kind, which in commercial dealings are 
extremely frequent, a Russian, it should be remembered in mitiga- 
tion, is not conscious of guilt when telling a deliberate untruth. It 
is very doubtful whether, even in such aggravated instances as the 
above, he is really conscious that he is violating any law human or 
divine. For it should not be forgotten that he is suffering from 
complete anesthesia of that moral faculty which in more or less- 
developed peoples is so prompt to condemn lying. To a Russian 
words are his own, and he simply does what he likes with them, thus 
exercising an indefeasible right which he freely concedes to others. 
Being superstitious and impressionable, he attaches great weight to 
religious and other ceremonies; and the complicated formalities with 
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which an oath is sometimes administered—formalities occasionally as 
solemn as those that accompanied Harold’s oath to William of Nor- 
mandy—will at times determine a man to change a specious and elabo- 
rate lie into a simple statement of facts. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, perjury is extremely rife in Russia ; indeed, I fear that the facts 
which will be set forth in another paper will show it to be an 
acknowledged and indispensable institution in the social life of the 
country as now constituted, regularly and more or less satisfactorily 
discharging certain functions for which no other machinery at pre- 
sent exists. ‘ You can get as many witnesses as you like,” we are 
gravely informed by the most accredited organs of the Russian press, 
“for a measure of vodka ; witnesses who will go anywhere and testify 
to anything you tell them.”* “In Lodz an admirably organized 
band exists for the purpose of bearing false witness,” says the journal 
Svett. ‘The affairs of this gang are in a prosperous condition; for 
those classes of the population which have need of their services 
remunerate the members of this curious institution on a liberal scale. 
The chief of the gang has drawn up a tariff: for evidence in a case 
of slander three roubles (about six shillings) ;? in cases of violence 
to the person from five to fifty roubles, and so on.”* “If I wanted 
three or four perjurers,” said a friend. of mine once to me when 
speaking on this question, “I am acquainted with two lawyers of 
whom I might bespeak them, without euphemistic paraphrase or 
apprehension of failure.” The journal Svett, which has devoted so 
much of its space from time to time to show up this strange state of 
things, for which the Government is mainly responsible, is yet 
highly indignant whenever criminal judges of the Lutheran per- 
suasion, accustomed to a high standard of truth, express doubts of 
the veracity of witnesses belonging to the orthodox Church. Whether 
in the following case the hesitation of the judges or the wrath which 
it roused in the Sve¢t is more intelligible may safely be left to the 
judgment of the reader. A person occupying a responsible position 
in the capital of one of the Baltic provinces prosecuted a servant for 
theft and incivility, and produced two witnesses—members of the 
orthodox Church—to prove the charges. Having heard the case for 
the prosecution, the judge declared that he felt unable to act upon 
the testimony of the two Russian witnesses, and dismissed the case ; 
nor did he reopen it until a fresh witness—a Lutheran—was pro- 
duced,* when the prisoner was condemned and punished. For Lu- 
(1) Cf. Graschdanin, April 15th, 1889. 
(2) Labour is comparatively cheap in Russia. 

(3) Svett, 5th February, 1889. It should not be forgotten that the journal is 
describing not something that has been and is now no more, but a phenomenon that 
still exists and is developing, and is one of the complex forces of modern social life in 
Russia. (4) Svett, 20th June, 1889. 
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theran judges—Finnish and German—have been taught by long 
experience that average Russians, like the prophet Jeremiah’s beloved 
people, “bend their tongues like their bow for lies,” and are “ not 
valiant for the truth upon earth.” 

Whatever blame may appear to attach to this wholesale demoraliza- 
tion of a people capable of quite other things should fall almost entirely 
upon the Government, which, as will be shown later on, directly and 
deliberately encourages and fosters this unveracity and makes itself 
answerable for the result. Unfortunately the very Bayards and 
Washingtons of Russia, those guiding spirits who serve as a pillar 
of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night to the people wander- 
ing wearily through the wilderness of despotism and ignorance, even 
they are deeply marked with this national trait. Born into the world 
tainted with this original sin, it never wholly leaves them, but breaks 
out at unexpected seasons and in unforeseen ways to the amazement 
of Europeans, who are at a loss to account for the mystery. What, 
for instance, would be said and thought in England of a gentleman 
of culture, a scholar, a university professor, a modern Samuel chosen 
from among millions to instil principles of truth and honesty into the 
tender mind of his future emperor, who systematically lied in the most 
solemn manner imaginable ; -who in a text-book on civil law written 
for his students, deliberately ignored the vast judicial reforms which 
constitute one of the most durable and solid services that the late 
Emperor rendered his subjects; and this simply because he disap- 
proved them? Suppose a work were written in this country in the 
year 1884 on the machinery of English law courts, to serve as a 
text-book for students, in which the author purposely omitted to 
treat the Judicature Acts, passed during the Chancellorship of Lord 
Selborne, as accomplished facts, out of prejudice against the party to 
which Lord Selborne belonged ; spoke of the old system of pleading, 
procedure, and appeal as still in existence; cited earlier and now 
obsolete statutes as still in force, and allowed his book to go through 
three editions in the space of several years without changing an iota, 
knowing that it was being made practically obligatory for all stu- 
dents in the Empire; what, I ask, would be said and thought of 
such amanin England? In Russia he was first made tutor to the 
Prince Imperial, now the Czar Alexander III., and then appointed 
virtual head of the orthodox Church, Ober-Procuror of the Most 
Holy Synod, for the gentleman in question is M. Pobedonostseff.! 
To give some idea of the extent to which this scholar carries his dis- 

(1) ** According to the laws now in force every actual possession of real estate, even 
though illegal, is deemed undisputed, and is protected by the law against violence, until 
a claim is preferred or a suit begun, and the estate adjudged to belong to another.” 
[Here follow citations from old obsolete statutes. ]—Course of Civil Law, by K. Pobedo- 
nostseff, 3rd edition, 1883, p. 168, &c., &c. This is but one of innumerable instances. 
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like of the reforms of the late Emperor, and his forgetfulness of the 
requirements of truth, i may mention that he gravely declares that 
according to the laws in force in the year 1883, a man or woman 
may be still disposed of by testament or by deed of sale." 

Examples of this systematic unveracity are as numerous as the 
sands of the sea; there is an embarras de richesse. They may be con- 
veniently summed up in the saying of the Russian poet Testscheff : 
“The thought expressed is already a lie.” Turghenieff was in most 
respects one of the most typical of educated Russians, gifted in an 
eminent degree with the good qualities, and not lacking those of the 
bad which distinguish his countrymen, and which a life-long sojourn 
among cultured foreigners did not suffice to rub off. One or two 
instances, therefore, of the value which he was wont to set upon his 
pledged word, his solemn promise, will do more to give English 
readers an insight into the Russian theory and practice on this sub- 
ject than whole pages of careful psychological analysis. The great 

tussian novelist was a regular contributor to the Contemporary—a 
Russian monthly magazine 
bankruptcy, the novelist being in pressing need of money, asked the 





and once, when it was on the eve of 


editor for an advance of 2,000 roubles. The editor hesitated, was 
about to refuse, but the contributor clenched the matter by saying: 
“Tam in sore need of this sum; if you do not let me have it, I 
shall be compelled, to my great regret, to go and sed/ mysc/f to the 
Memoirs of the Fatherland (a rival review), and you will not soon get 
any of my productions again.” This threat worked. The editor 
obtained the money, we are told by the eye-witness who tells this 
story, “through my intervention and under my guarantee.” Soon 
afterwards Turghenieff, who had solemnly promised to send a story for 
the forthcoming issue of the review, failed to keep his word, and had 
not come to the office for a whole week previous to the latest day 
fixed for sending it, though he was wont to come every day and dine 
or take tea at the office. The editor grew nervous; drove’over twice 
to see him, but not finding him at home, forwarded him a note, im- 
ploring him to send the manuscript without delay. Turghenieff 
came, and walking into the office said, “ Abuse me, gentlemen, as 
badly as you like; I know that I have treated you very scurvily, 
but what could I do? An unpleasant thing has happened to me 
and I cannot give you the story that I promised. I'll write 
another for the following number.” ‘This statement took away the 
breath of the two editors Nekrasoff and Punaieff. At first they 
(2) In the following passage, for instance :—‘ Things capable of being possessed 
are: 1st, Documents testifying to the entry into possession, if the thing is of such a 
nature that it cannot be delivered up otherwise than by document, even though it be 


personal estate, as a ship, a sea-faring vessel, serfs who have no land.”—Course of Civil 


Law, 3rd edition, 1883, 1st Part, p. 44. 
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were silent—lost in amazement—then they bombarded him witl 
questions: “I was ashamed to show myself,” he explained, “ but | 
deem it puerile to deceive you any longer, and thus delay the print- 
ing of the review. I have come to ask you to insert something else. 
I give you my word of honour that I will write something for the 
following number.” “Why? why?” asked the editor. ‘“ Will you 
first promise not to reproach me if I tell you?” “Yes, yes; we 
promise ; say on.”’ “ Well, I loathe myself for what I have done. I 
have sold the story that I promised you to the Memoirs of the Father- 
land. Now execute me. I was in sore need of 500 roubles. It 
would have been impolite to come to ask you for the money, as I have 
done too little for the 2,000 roubles you lately gave me.” “Is your 
manuscript already in the hands of the editor of the Memoirs of the 
Fatherland ?”’ was Nekrasoff's next question. ‘“ Not yet,” was Tur- 
ghenieff’s reply. Nekrasoff’s countenance suddenly beamed, and 
opening his desk, he took 500 roubles from one of the drawers and 
handed them to Turghenieff, saying, “‘ Here, take this, and write 
him a letter of apology.” The novelist hesitated, but at last said, 
“Gentlemen, you are placing me in a stupid position. . . . I am a 
miserable man, . . . I deserve a flogging for my weak character. 
Let Nekrasoff write a letter of apology. . . . I will copy it and send 
it with the money.” Then to Nekrasoff: “Smear Kraieffsky’s (the 
editor of the rival review) lips with the honey of promises. Tell 
him I shall soon write another story for him. I can well picture to 
myself his black disappointed face when reading my letter.” * 
Another habit of Turghenieff’s was to invite friends to dinner and 
be absent when they came, not deliberately of set purpose, but be- 
cause of the little value he set on his pledged word, and the very 
faint impression it used to make upon his mind. He once invited 
the famous critic Belinsky and five others to dine with him at his 
house in the country, where he had a chef de cuisine whom he looked 
upon as a genius. ‘I will organize a banquet for you, the like of 
which you never dreamt of.” He fixed the day, and made each per- 
son give his word of honour that he would come. ‘ Don’t fear for us,” 
remarked Belinsky. ‘‘ We shall be there without fail ; but you must 
not repeat the trick that you played upon us last winter, when you 
asked us to dine and were not at home when we came; but lest you 
should forget your invitation, I shall write to you on the eve of the 
day of our arrival.” “It was a sultry day when the whole six of us 
set out for Pargolovo in an open caléche at eleven o’clock in the 
morning,” says one of the persons invited. ‘“ We were thoroughly 
fatigued by the heat and dust of the road. Arrived at Turghenieff’s 
country house we alighted with joy in our countenances, but we 
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(1) Cf. Historical Messenger (a monthly review), May, 1889. 
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were all struck with the circumstance that Turghenieff did not come 
out to meet us. We knocked at the door of the glass terrace. The 
silence of death reigned in the house. All our faces grew visibly 
longer. ‘Can Turghenieff have played the same trick as last 
winter ?’ exclaimed Belinsky. But we all calmed him, saying that 
we probably arrived earlier than we were expected. ‘But I wrote 
to him that we should be here at one o'clock,’ objected Belinsky, 
‘what can it mean? If they would only admit us into the room we 
could wait, but here we are scorched.’ At length a boy came out 
of the door and we all plied him with questions. His master had gone 
off, he said, and the chef de cuisine was in some public-house. We 
gave the urchin money, sent him to fetch the chef who should let us 
in, and meanwhile we sat down on the steps of the terrace. We 
waited long in vain. Belinsky wanted us to return, but our hired 
coachman refused to take us back until the horses had had a long 
rest. So we sat on, hungry and hot. Panaieff went to the public- 
house to see if anything eatable could be procured, but there was 
nothing to be had... At last the chef made his appearance. 
‘Where is your master?’ cried Belinsky. He did not know. 
‘Did not your master order a dinner jor us to-day?’ insisted the 
critic. ‘He did nothing of the kind,’ was the reply. Amazement 
and terror were depicted on all faces. Belinsky flamed up, and look- 
ing at us in his significant way, exclaimed, ‘'Turghenieff has indeed 
given us a banquet!’ ””? 

These things—which are but samples and not by any means the 
worst—need no comment. Taken absolutely they indicate the width 
of the gulf that divides the views on veracity in particular and 
morality in general, which are current in this country from those 
prevalent in Dusk, and considered as the genuine characteristics of 
a man of Turghenieff’s truly excellent disposition and noble aspira- 
tions, they amply confirm Pascal’s thesis that morality—and the 
great novelist was from a Russian point of view a highly moral man 
—changes its aspects with the climates in which it is cultivated. 
This fact has never been acknowledged fully and frankly enough by 
those who sit in judgment on foreign men of note, and are wont to 
look upon Mrs. Grundy’s maxims as the only standpoint whence 
everything and everyone should be judged without appeal. Does 
the weeping willow violate a law of nature in growing downwards or 
Australian cherries in wearing their stones on the outside? Was 
Epictetus depraved because he made no attempt to realise certain of 
the ideals put forward in the Sermon on the Mount, or Julian the 
Philosopher immoral, because in the absence of the sun and moon he 
shaped his course by the light of the stars? 

(1) Cf. Historical Messenger, February, 1889, and Novoye Vremya, 12th March, 1889. 
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Whatever the causes of this unveracity—and they are numerous 
and complicated—it has struck deep roots in the Russian character, 
and it would need the Herculean labours of many generations of earnest 
men to eradicate it. If a prophet, as in olden times, were to rise 
up among the people, and show them whither this was leading them; 
were he furthermore fortunate enough to inspire them with a sincere 
desire of mending their ways, they are and would necessarily remain 
powerless to carry out their wish as long as those who govern them 
pursue a policy which is avowedly dependent for success on the 
crassest ignorance of the masses and the absence, in their intellectual 
outfit, of a rudimentary sense of duty. As the Russian satirist 
Schtschedrin said: “It has been ordained on high, by the powers 
that be, that if a man is uneducated he is bound to work with his 
hands; and if a man is educated, his duty is to take pleasant walks 
and to eat. Otherwise there would be a revolution.”! No man, 
whatever his calling, whatever his religious, political, or social con- 
victions, can at present live and prosper in Russia without constantly 
paying a heavy tribute to the father of falsehood, the patron of the 
Empire. Take a journalist, for instance. He lives, moves, and has 
his being in an atmosphere of hypocrisy and deceit which would 
prove quickly fatal to the toughest moral nature of the west. 
Ibsen’s Hovstad and Billing of the People’s Messenger are models of 
fidelity to principles, positive angels of integrity, in comparison 
with the average editor of a Russian journal, and this, though the 
latter does not cease to retain and develop those other moral qualities 
which favourably distinguish him from the majority of his country- 
men. Suppose this Russian journalist publishes an article with the 
Censor’s imprimatur. If it possesses any real merit, it is almost 
certain to be denounced by a zealous official, a mischievous busy- 
body, or an envious rival, who writes to some one in authority, 
attributing a hidden meaning to it. The Minister at once calls 
the Censor-General to account, who in his turn summons and 
censures his subordinates. The official who signed the impri- 
matur is dismissed or severely reprimanded, and the writer of 
the obnoxious article is sent for and treated more like a dog 
than a human being. He gladly draws up a document, solemnly 
assuring the authorities that not one of the obvious mean- 
ings of the passages objected to was his, and that nothing was 
further from his intention than to insinuate that anything in the 
administration needed improvement. The next day he publishes an 
article embodying his recantation and branding the principles laid 
down in the obnoxious paper as infamous. And a month afterwards 


he returns to his old sins of suggestion, insinuation, and writing 


(1) A Modern Idyll, p 28. 
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between the lines, which may possibly again pass unnoticed for an 
indefinite period. The unfortunate journalist is compelled daily, 
nay hourly, to sell his soul that his body may not perish—if, indeed, 
that be the summing up of his life’s purpose—or that he may do 
some little good to his fellow-men, if, as one may charitably hope, 
that is his object in doing and suffering. Under such circumstances 
political and religious apostacy is of every-day occurrence; nor does 
it take moral rank among crimes or sins; it is a result of the law of 
political gravitation, to which all Russians are subject alike, every- 
thing drawing the journalist to the side of power; life, on the other 
side being only for the extinct race of heroes and martyrs, or for 
those vain creatures who deem the doubtful good which their words 
can effect cheap at the price of daily hypocrisy. One is naturally 
astonished at the Escobar-like immorality of Diderot, who, with 
perfect coolness and composure, swore that he had no hand in the 
composition of the Letters to the Blind, of which he was the sole 
author. This, however, was an exceptional occurrence in that 
philosopher’s life, and an oath, it should be remembered, was no 
more to him than a simple affirmation. But in Russia there are 
journalists who insert theological sermons unabridged in their news- 
papers, and profess firm belief in the truths they contain, and yet 
regard such hateful prevarications and never-ending tissues of lies 
as part of their daily work which they ask God to bless and their 
fellow-citizens to admire. 

Journalists, however, are not alone. There is scarcely a human 
being in all Russia who has it in his power to consistently shape his 
living and working in accordance with the elementary principles of 
morality. A hero, no doubt, could accomplish it; a John the 
Baptist, a Fabricius, a Regulus; but heroes are uncommonly scarce 
in the empire of the Czars, where autocracy, like a scythe, has been 
for ages occupied in cutting down every head that presumed to raise 
itself above the low level of the common herd. The average man 
makes no effort to be consistent. The conception of the unity of 
human life is unknown there, existence being but an amalgam of 
fragments, heterogeneous, accidental, mutually inimical, the ever- 
varying combination of which determines the man’s character at a 
given moment. Thus there are nominal members of the Orthodox 
Russian Church who have no more faith in the truth of its doctrines 
or the efficacy of its sacraments than in the stoicism of Epictetus or 
the teaching of Laou-tsze: some, because they have lost faith in 
the supernatural ; others, because they are at heart Jews, Catholics, 
Lutherans, Dissenters. Yet they are one and all compelled to 
stretch their consciences on the Procrustean bed of orthodoxy, and, 
what is stranger still, most of them comply with but the ghost of a 
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struggle. Many of them receive the sacraments of confession and com- 
munion from the Orthodox popes, thus committing an act of sacri- 
lege—one of the most heinous sins in the long catalogue of religious 
crimes, which it is their constant endeavour to avoid. Jews, for 
instance, are positively driven in thousands “into the true fold” by 
measures which Julian would have scorned to employ, and which 
even the popes who maintained most zealously Holy Cross Day in 
Rome, would have been ashamed to countenance. They have to 
blacken their souls with falsehood, bowing down and worshipping 
strange gods in whom they believe not. I am personally acquainted 
with several young men, once honest Jews and now spurious Chris- 
tians, whose sentiments towards their adopted Church resemble those 
which a young healthy man might be supposed to entertain towards 
the corpse strapped on his back for the remainder of his life. Even 
Rabbi Ben Ezra’s “Song of Death” is too feeble to adequately 
express the boundless hate and unutterable loathing which they feel 
for their new spiritual and old political guides. It is thus no un- 
common thing for a man’s life to be turned into one continued 
abominable lie; it is, on the other hand, extremely uncommon for 
any one to think a bit the worse of him on that account; whether 
the proximate cause of this profanation be dire necessity or mere 
avarice. When a forest is being hewn down, says a Russian pro- 
verb, the chips fly about in abundance; nor does any one stop to 
inquire from which of the trees they are falling. 

Since M. Pobedonostseff has taken up the reins of Church govern- 
ment in Russia, unrecognised talents, slighted merits, deserved 
misfortune, all are wont to seek, and generally to find, in religion, 
not a spiritual consolation for the rebuffs of mankind, but a vulgar 
stepping-stone to advancement. I have known the editor of a news- 
paper, which was about to disappear for want of subscribers, to fall 
back upon religion asa last resource. Nor was his faith belied by 
the results. He had tried that other saleable commodity, loyalty ; 
but there was quite enough of it to be had for the asking, and when 
he requested a subsidy from the Minister on the ground that he was 
zealous and indefatigable in defending the good and bad measures 
of the Government, the late Count Tolstoy significantly dared him 
to do otherwise. He then returned unabashed to his native city, 
took to attending divine service every morning, taking up an 
ostentatious position before two rich and bigoted merchants, beating 
the ground with his forehead, injuring his knees with genuflexions, 
watering his handkerchief with tears, and in various other ways 
behaving like a penitent of the early churches. He published, 
verbatim, the sermons of all Church dignitaries in the diocese; bared 
his head before the ecclesiastical buildings; and was before long 
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caressed by the bishops, and received large subsidies from the 
merchants who had witnessed his devotions. His paper is now 
flourishing and his financial condition highly satisfactory.’ 

Another gentleman, with whom I am also personally acquainted, 
who is well known to certain special circles outside Russia, had to 
abandon his religion in order to qualify for a position which his 
education and peculiar studies admirably fitted him to fill. He 
joined the Lutheran Church and received the post. Soon afterwards 
he became a Roman Catholic in order to qualify for another situation, 
which he also obtained, holding it simultaneously with the first and 
unhesitatingly avowing his sordid motives. He had not yet, how- 
ever, discovered the ruth ; he was only drawing near to it by easy 
stages. He at last embraced the doctrines of the Orthodoxy to 
qualify for another position ; and here his religious Odyssey came to 
an end; for out of the Orthodox Russian Church as out of the 
Orthodox Hell there is no redemption. No man or woman who has 
once belonged to it can ever again leave it. This gentleman, known 
by name probably to many readers of this paper, boasts an excellent 
education and considerable special acquirements, which it is perhaps 
superfluous to say lie outside the sphere of ethics; and, what will 
seem strangest of all to an Englishman, he is highly respected. It 
would be interesting to learn such a man’s view of truth; but 
whether he deems it absolute or relative, he would no doubt heartily 
agree with Lessing that it is far more profitable to pass one’s life in 
seeking for it and groping after it than to discover it off-hand. 

Thus religious belief, which might become in the Empire of the 
North what it has occasionally been in other countries—a germ of 
true progress, an unfailing source of inspiration, a temporary sub- 
stitute for that positive knowledge which is the basis of all true 
morality—is deliberately transformed in Russia into an efficient 
instrument of demoralisation. Genuine faith, as distinguished 
from blind superstition, is rare; yet, whenever and wherever mani- 
fested, it is ruthlessly crushed unless it assumes the form of belief 
in the talismanic power of hollow forms and unintelligible ceremonies. 
The dragonnades in which Louis XIV. gave vent to his Christian 
zeal are occasionally rehearsed in Russia with variations suited to 

(1) This paper was already finished when another striking instance of the practical 
uses of ‘‘ religion” in Russia under the present emperor was announced in the Russian 
Government Messenger—the appointment of M. Tertius Philippoff to the high post of 
Controller-General, in spite of the strenuous opposition of M. Pobedonostseff, the other 
great light of the Russian Church. For M. Philippoff is known chiefly as a theologian, 
an indomitable champion of Russian Orthodoxy, and as such was appointed to the 
honorary post of Guardian of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. Moliére might have 
profitably cultivated the acquaintance of this gentleman before he wrote Zartuffe, and 


Dickens would have been delighted to know him when drawing the portrait of the 
‘sleek, smiling surveyor of Salisbury.” 
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the country and the time, as M. Makoff, the late Minister of the 
Interior, could testify. But they are enacted in silence and in grim 
earnest. The outer world, like the spectators in a theatre, rarely 
learns anything but the final results, set forth in short, dry para- 
graphs, or in flowery official reports suggestive of Bertrand Barére’s 
masterpieces of state rhetoric. ‘So and so many Catholics of the 
United Russian Church have humbly petitioned the Most Holy 
Synod to receive them into the true fold of the Orthodox Communion, 
and their prayers have been most graciously accorded” ; such is the 
pithy account that usually finds its way into the newspapers ; but 
thereby always hangs a tale, and invariably a woful one, strongly 
suggestive of that appalling story of unparalleled barbarity which 
was euphemistically wrapped up in the decent historical formula, 
‘Order is restored in Warsaw.” I have had occasion to observe 
somewhat closely the machinery employed in bringing about these 
conversions, and I can truly say that the details are sickening. If 
conversion to the Russian Church meant the beginning of a veritable 
millennium, even for such a boon the price exacted would seem 
exorbitant. A whole parish or an entire village retires to rest 
Catholic, and awakes at cock-crow to learn that it has denied its 
religious faith, and is severely punished for taking the well-beaten 
road to the Catholic church instead of the unfrequented path to the 
Orthodox chapel. Agents had persuaded the peasants to sign a 
paper described as an address of congratulation to his Majesty or 
some member of the Imperial family, but which was really a petition 
asking for admittance into the “true fold.” At other times a 
Romen priest secretly secedes to the Orthodox Communion, and 
transfers the allegiance of his flock, who have not the faintest 
inkling of his intentions, a procedure the more feasible that the 
ceremonies and liturgy of the United Catholic Church are identical 
with those of the Orthodox Church of Russia. When the trick is 
discovered there is no remedy. Many of the peasants prove refrac- 
tory and are deported to Siberia or to the coast of the White Sea. 
The remainder are awed but not convinced, and gradually take to a 
life of hypocrisy, openly worship in the Orthodox Church, privately 
receive the Sacrament in Roman Catholic places of worship, or in 
holes and corners visited by priests of that communion; marry 
secretly according to their old customs, and consent to have their 
wives publicly treated as concubines and their children handicapped 
as bastards.' 

(1) Such marriages are perfectly valid in Russian law, though of course unlawful. 
The punishment decreed against those who contract them is sufficiently severe to out- 
weigh all ordinary considerations, and it is at least intelligible that simple peasants 
should expose their {offspring to the painful treatment which the Russian law re- 


serves for illegitimate children rather than be separated from them for ever and sent 
into life-long exile. 
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In no other country of the world—except perhaps in the Para- 
guay of Dr. Francia—are the functions of the legislator so entirely 
merged in those of the moralist. Nowhere else could the standard 
of right living be so rapidly and so considerably raised, or the whole 
social state so readily remoulded by the law-maker as in Russia ; 
and yet in no other country is he so reluctant to make any better 
use of the sublime office which he exercises than that of prostituting 
it to the most ignoble ends. The result of this gross neglect of 
duty upon the masses is not a mere matter of opinion; it is writ 
large and legible in the history of the country in the character of 
the people, whose thoughtless, shiftless, trusting nature has been 
rendered utterly unfit for an encounter with a strong blast of bitter 
experience ; their morale being as morbid and unequipped for the trials, 
temptations, and ordinary duties of every-day life as their over- 
sensitive bodies—made delicate and effeminate by the artificial heat 
of rooms—are for the fresh breezes of spring. A Russian has 
no latent power of reaction stored up within him to enable him 
to recover from the moral shocks and blows which await him at 
every step in life; and so crude and undeveloped is his sense of 
the relation of things to one another that it seems to have been 
given him for some other world than ours. His lying and all 
the other immoral habits of which it is the taproot, are unaccom- 
panied by even the most rudimentary consciousness of guilt; for he 
suffers from complete anzsthesia of that moral faculty by which in 
other people these habits are prevented or condemned. The follow- 
ing incident may help to illustrate my meaning and to throw a side- 
light on the peasant’s views on the relations of things to each other, 
and his idea of veracity. In the Government of Kieff some time 
ago the inhabitants of thirty-six villages, after due deliberation, 
decided that no public-houses for the sale of alcoholic drinks should 
be opened in any of the villages whose representatives took part in 
the deliberation. All peasants who were of age voted for the 
measure, and each village feed a public writer, to draw up a petition 
to the Government asking that the decision be registered and sanc- 
tioned. Thirty-five petitions were rejected by the Ministry, and the 
kabaks duly opened in the villages, the thirty-sixth was favourably 
received, and the publicans excluded. The reason assigned for the 
success of the thirty-sixth petition was the eloquence and force with 
which the public writer put the case; and on learning this, the 
inhabitants of the fortunate village, disappointed that their habaks 
were closed, though at their own request, condemned the writer of the 
petition for excess of zeal and superfluous eloquence to be flogged. 
And he was duly flogged.' 

It is only fair to say that the acts of the authorities have not at all 


(1) Kievsloic Slovo, July 16, 1887, and Odzssa Messenger, July 18, 1887. 
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times that tendency to demoralize which is their usual characteristic ; 
they are occasionally even salutary, and one would be glad to give 
the government credit for those motives which are at once the most 
obvious and most honourable, were it not that the real reasons, 
which no effort is made to conceal, are wholly foreign to considera- 
tions of morality. Russian newspapers, with a few exceptions, seem 
to make a speciality of lying, and apparently thrive upon it. Of 
course the inventive or mythopwzic faculty of the pressmen is almost 
exclusively employed upon the affairs of foreign countries ; for, like 
Hovstad, of the People’s Messenger, they “have learned from expe- 
rienced and thoughtful men that in purely local matters a paper 
must observe a certain amount of caution.” An unsuspecting 
foreigner is thus sometimes puzzled to discover how a provincial 
newspaper with fifteen hundred or only a thousand readers can keep 
special correspondents in all the large cities of the world, and pay 
for whole columns of costly telegrams. The secret was officially 
disclosed a few weeks since, when the Government ordered all the 
editors of the city of Odessa to cease publishing foreign telegrams 


> 





“from our own correspondents,” without first proving to the satis- 
faction of the local censors that they were bond fide telegrams and not 
paragraphs fabricated at the office. The result was immediate and 
striking: silence fell upon the special correspondents—as deathlike 
an? prolonged as that with which the Delphic oracle was struck 
after the birth of Christ. One’s satisfaction at this laudable inter- 
vention of the government is considerably diminished by the circum- 
stance that it was determined upon on purely political grounds, 
several forged “foreign” telegrams being gross calumnies upon 
foreign governments, whose representatives were instructed to pro- 
test. 

Wholesale lying of this kind would presumably cause a bloody 
revolution in this enlightened country, judging by the terrible shock 
which public opinion sustained here some time ago on learning that 
Mr. Parnell endeavoured by an exaggeration in terms to deliberately 
mislead the House of Commons. What would be said, or rather 
done, by such virtuous public opinion, were the elaborate defence of 
lying lately published in all seriousness by the editor of an official 
journal, to have appeared in London instead of St. Petersburg? In 
a leading article upon the death of the late Crown Prince of Austria, 
written before the melancholy circumstances of his death were fully 
known, the Graschdanin bitterly lamented the decay of lying in a 
strain worthy of a Jeremiah bewailing his country’s fate. “If he 
really put an end to his life,”’ says this moralist, whom the Govern- 
ment subsidizes to spread the light, “is it possible that there was not 
a single individual sufficiently alive to the interests of the family, 
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the dynasty, and the throne, to insist upon the concealment of the 
fact of suicide and to hush up the details of it, leaving no trace dis- 
coverable? What would be easier than to conceal the suicide, if it 
really took place? ‘He was toying with a revolver,’ one might say, 
‘when it caught the button of his uniform,’ or a number of other 
very natural and likely statements might have been put forward, 
and there is no doubt that people would have believed them much 
more readily than the story of suicide.’ On the other hand, that 
same journal and others of its way of thinking, or rather writing, 
are at a loss for words emphatic enough to adequately express their 
indignation whenever this convenient principle is acted upon by 
others in a manner injurious or displeasing to themselves. Thus in 
the Novoye Vremya, the Russian telegraphic agency is plumply 
accused of systematically communicating to the inhabitants of Omsk 
false statements concerning the prices of the shares of various banks, 
now immoderately exaggerating, now lowering their real value on 
the exchange. Thus, on the 18th of September last year, the shares 
of the Volga-Kam Bank were quoted by that news agency at 500 
roubles, whereas in reality they stood at 645 roubles, a difference of 
about £15 sterling per share ; the shares of the Siberian Bank were 
given at 645 roubles, whereas they were only 460 roubles, that is, 
about £19 difference on each share. ‘Such garbled figures,” ex- 
claims the writer, “are systematically repeated every day. Fancy 
the predicament of those who purchase shares of the above-named 
companies on the basis of the telegrams of this agency!” These 
things, it should be borne in mind, are confined to no one portion 
of Russia, to no particular class or classes of the population ; they 
are universal, pan-Russian, inborn in every individual like a species 
of original sin inherited from forgotten ancestors and deliberately 
perpetuated by present sponsors. If moral blame attaches to any 
one, it can only be to the Government and the Church in the past 
and to the press of very recent years. The masses are wholly 
blameless, To them lying has ever been as natural as singing. It 
is as old and as respectable as the universe. “ Lying began with the 
world,” says one of their proverbs, “and with the world it will die.” 
What force of expression, lucidity, eloquence is to our speech, lying 
is to theirs. ‘Rye beautifies the field,” says another Russian pro- 
verb, “and a lie beautifies speech.” And again, “ A palatable lie is 

(1) Graschdanin, February, 1889. Cf. also Novosti, 19th February, 1889. 

(2) Novoye Vremya, 6th November, 1888. This is one of numerous such accusations 
against the same agency. It is not my wish or purpose to discuss the truth or false- 
hood of these accusations of deliberate lying. They may be cases of inadvertent errors. 
A Russian proverb truly says, “We cannot creep into another’s soul” to learn his in- 


tentions. Cf, however, Graschdanin, 8th August, 1889, and Novoye Vremya, 3rd 
August, 1889. 
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better than a bitter truth.” But even had mendacity been foreign 
to their nature, the practical experience of a generation or two of 
veracious men acquired under the Government and in the Church of 
any of the past nine centuries of Russian history would have amply 
sufficed to teach this docile people that unblushing falsehood is the 
only coin that passes current in their native country. The accuracy 
of this statement is vouched for by history; it is confirmed by 
the evidence of the people themselves embodied in their countless 
proverbs, which constitute nearly three-fourths of the spoken lan- 
guage of the uneducated. “Do not mourn for truth: make terms 
with falsehood.” Or, “It is by falsehood that men live: it is not 
meet that we should die.” Not only have they everything to gain 
by deceiving and cheating their fellow-men and those unprincipled 
slavemasters whom they looked upon as maleficent deities, but they 
have no penalty to undergo in the shape of remorse here or hell fire 
hereafter. If detection is not followed by physical punishment, 
there is no cause for apprehension. “ Lying,” according to another 
proverb, “is not like chewing dough: it won’t choke you.” It is not 
that they do not honour and revere truth for itself, whenever they 
hear of it; but they look upon it as a sort of Noumenon far too 
precious for this sinful phenomenal world of ours—a holiday gar- 
ment for the soul to be worn in the Elysian fields prepared for them 
by an indulgent Creator after they have thoroughly cleansed them- 
selves in the bath of death. “Truth is sacred,” says a Russian 
proverb, “but we mortals are sinful.” Or in a variant which is 
also explanatory, “Sacred truth is good, but not for mortals.’ 
What it is good for is made clear in another proverb, “Truth is not 
good for being put in action: it should be put in an ‘con-glass case 
and prayed to.” 

One of the disadvantages inseparable from an attempt to prove a 
comprehensive thesis by a series of particular instances is the danger 
of the conclusion being held to be a wholly unwarranted or a greatly 
exaggerated generalisation. As a matter of fact, it has been my 
earnest endeavour to state the case as moderately as is compatible 
with a due regard for incontrovertible facts ; and English travellers 
in Russia who may still feel inclined to make exceptions from the 
general rule in favour of such apparently trustworthy sources of in- 
formation as government institutions, ministries, statistical bureaus, 
and the like, would do well to act only on good cause shown, taking 
with them the prudence of the serpent and leaving at the frontier 
the simplicity of doves. A few months ago a case illustrative of the 
necessity for this precaution was published in the Russian newspapers, 
not as a matter of wonder, but merely as an ordinary stop-gap to fill 
in the fragment of a column. The occasion was the reading before 
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the Governor of Baku of the official report of the Statistical Depart- 
ment of Baku on crime in that district during the year 1888. It 
was then solemnly affirmed, with all the ap/omb which objective science 
and professional assiduity can inspire, that there were but three cases 
of highway robbery and two murders during twelve months—a re- 
markably clean bill of moral health for such a district. Now the subject 
of the report was very simple, one would imagine. Apparently no 
one would ever dream of deliberately lying in the presence of the 
governor of the very district of which it was question, surrounded as 
he was by officials provided with excellent means of testing every 
statement. And least of all would one suspect a statistical depart- 
ment of being foolish enough to attempt such a thing, seeing that its 
only raison d@’étre is the issue of trustworthy reports calculated to 
inspire confidence. What actually happened is this: the govern- 
mental attorney (procuror), who was attentively listening to the 
report, quietly remarked that to his personal knowledge, which may 
have been incomplete, there had been not tens but hundreds of 
murders and robberies committed in that district during the year 
1888.' The statistics of education are rich in equally eloquent illus- 
trations of the same inborn aversion of the Russian, even though 
educated and trained to better things, to 


** Jet truth’s lump rot stagnant for the lack 
Of a timely helpful lie to leaven it.” 


Thus, among the schools which figured in the official list of educa- 
tional establishments of the government of Kherson during the past 
twelve years, it has now been disclosed that ¢wo hundred and seventeen 
(217) are mere figments of the brain of some unduly zealous official, 
they never having had an objective existence.” How many such paper 
schools there are in other governments of Russia, no man knows.” 

Certain persons with broad views on the doctrine of compromise and 
accommodating .readiness to subordinate ethics to the practical 
exigencies of daily life may perhaps be tempted to explain all these 
symptoms as merely the result of a passing moral aberration such as 
we observe in one form or another in most nations and epochs, rather 
than as indications of 2 specific difference of moral code. To these 
large-minded moralists a convincing reply within the limits of a 
review article would be impossible. I would ask them, however, to 
give careful attention to the following fact and to draw a mental pic- 

(1) Grasehdanin, April 16, 1889. 

(2) Novoye Vremya, August 31, 1888. 

(3) These and a hundred similar instances should be carefully borne in mind by 
travellers like Mr. Landsdell and others whose faith in Russian official statements is 


Tertullian-like in its ravenous appetite for the wildest and most indigestible asser- 
tions. 
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ture of the state of society in which alone sucha state of things is possi- 
ble. A well-known journalistof Odessa (Dulsky by name), who himself 
some time since occupied an editor’s arm-chair in the office of the Odes- 
sky Listok, published a very curious letter some months ago in which 
he laughs to scorn the editor of another journal (The New Russian Tele- 
graph) whom he had been deliberately and systematically deceiving 
for several years. ‘As I had complete control of the depot for 
intelligence of all kinds,” this high priest of modern journalism 
frankly writes, “in the government of Bessarabia, most of the items 
of news published in the New Telegraph were forged in my lodgings and 
at my dictation.” Yet this gentleman is still an active member of 
the staff of the most widely circulated daily newspaper in all South 
Russia, and is highly respected 
the social circles in which he moves. Nor is this indulgent treat- 
ment the result of repentance and a firm resolve to amend in future ; 
for not only does this prophet and guide publicly avow acts which 
in western climes would be branded as infamous by the least 
pharisaical of journalists, but he positively glories in them as if he 
could possess no better titles to public esteem. Nay, he does not 
hesitate to humbly implore the assistance of God to enable him to lie 
and mislead with as much success in the future as in the past. ‘So 





as respect goes in those parts—in 


matters have gone on,” he writes, “for the space of four or five 
years, and I shall not hide from you that with God’s help I shall 
continue this harmless occupation until I grow tired of it.’’! 

E. B, Lanry. 


[This paper is the beginning of a series of similar studies on Russian 
Characteristics and Civilisation, the authors of which are desirous, 
for reasons which will be apparent to the least attentive reader, of 
merging their signatures in that of the first—Eprror F. R.] 





(1) Cf. Northern Messenger (monthly review), February, 1889, pp. 67, 68. 
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SIR CHARLES DILKE ON THE BOMBAY ARMY. 
To the Editor of the Fortniacutty Review. 


Sir,—Sir Charles Dilke, in his article, ‘‘ The Beluch and Afghan Fron- 
tier of India,” casts great discredit on the armies of Madras and Bombay: 
his strictures are based on a casual inspection of one regiment, and the 
answers ‘‘of seven or eight distinguished men.’’ We can tell from the 
names he mentions who these must be—they cannot know the Bombay 
army of to-day. 

We white officers of the Indian armies—soldiers of fortune—are Eng- 
lishmen first, and, thereafter, perhaps, Presidency partisans. No man in 
his senses would court death and professional disgrace by trying to get on 
service with bad troops: were the Bombay army such a poor following as 
Sir Charles has been led to believe, not a few of us must have discovered 
it long ago, and tried to correct or get out of it. 

Many distinguished men have held very different views to the seven or 
eight consulted, amongst them Lord Napier of Magdala, during the 
Abyssinian campaign, and the Duke of Cambridge when he inspected 
the Malta contingent, on which occasion he said of the 26th Bombay In- 
fantry, that it was “‘the best set-up and steadiest of all the native corps 
from India.” The Ist Grenadiers may well look back with pride to 
their share in the Maiwand disaster, as also the 28th at Kandahar, and in 
Egypt when they covered the 17th Bengal Infantry when surprised. The 
generals in Egypt in 1882 and 1885 did not think as does Sir Charles, 
while Major-General White had ‘the highest opinion” of the Bombay 
regiments under him in Burmah, for “ efficiency” and “discipline.” 

Even the Pioneer, the leading daily of the North-West Provinces (rarely 
a friendly critic of Southern troops), in a recent review of Sir Charles 
Dilke’s article, says, ‘‘As to the Bombay army, it has regiments which 
are worthy to stand shoulder to shoulder with those of Upper India,” 
and admits that ‘‘the summing up”’ (of a Bombay paper) ‘that the ordi- 
nary Bombay regiment is as good as most of the ordinary Bengal regi- 
ments . . . is a fairly just one.” 

This is the gist of the whole matter: better troops than the Sikh, 
Gurkha, Punjabi, and Afghan do not exist, but these are not Bengal but 
North-West Province troops, and would suffice for little more than our 
first line. Our contention is that the Mahratta, the Rajput, and the Jat 
are, in pluck and endurance, the equals of the tribes mentioned, and 
inferior to only some of them in physique: of such castes my own corps 
to a great extent consists, one fairly typical of a Bombay regiment, not 
thought by the authorities by any means the best. 

In this connection it may interest your readers to know the difference 
in organization between the presidential armies. In the North-West 
Provinces and Bengal most regiments are, I believe, caste or tribal ones, 
eg. the 17th Loyal Purbeahs, 45th Sikhs, 25th Punjabis, and the 
Ghurkhas. 
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Most corps have a proportion of some caste or tribe other than the 
designative one: thus, in the 45th Sikhs, there are Musalmans and 
Hindus (Dogras), but each caste, &c., is in a company of its own—pro- 
bably a measure of policy. In the Bombay army the same object is 
attained by the enlistment, up to the strength of a company (100 men), of 
“‘ foreigners,”’ 7.e. men not of the Bombay Presidency. Fifty Beluchis are 
allowed to be entertained. The castes, with us, are not segregated in 
companies but intermingled. At one time we had a large proportion of 
Bengal men among our foreigners, but their cooking arrangements, each 
man cooking for himself, are cumbersome and impracticable on service, 
and they have been replaced by Sikhs. In Madras regiments I have met, 
no caste proportions or arrangements appear to be observed. 

As regards our men, the Rajputs and Jats are such good fighting mate- 
rial that both are eagerly sought after in Bengal. The Mahrattas behave 
splendidly on service, do not lose their heads, and wait for orders; this is 
not merely my opinion, but that of an officer who won his Victoria Cross 
in their company. The 28th, who did so well at Tofrek, in Egypt, have 
a greater proportion of Mahrattas than most of our regiments. Of the 
rest, many men in my corps are Musalmans of Rajputana (not Delhi), 
very good men; also a number from the predatory tribes of the same dis- 
trict, who gladly enlist since the railway has stopped raiding. 

The physical endurance and marching powers of the Bombay Sepoy have 
never been questioned. A wing of a Bombay regiment formed part of 
Sir Robert Sandeman’s escort on his mission to Kharan and Panjgur. 
It went from Quetta to Sind in winter—up the Moola Pass towards Kelat 
—thence west into the deserts of Beluchistan during January and Febru- 
ary, returning to Quetta in March, 1884; a five-months’ journey without 
a casualty. 

Another case, illustrative of matters beyond the Bombay Sepoys’ capa- 
bilities, is said to have occurred later in the year. The Zhob Valley 
Expedition was being organized, and a certain corps was beyond the 
Hurnai guarding the railway works from the raiding that had been 
prevalent, when a rumour reached it that it was declared unfit for service. 
This seemed peculiar, as at that very time it had an abnormally low sick 
list. On inquiry it turned out that the medical officer recommended, as 
the men would be required to march and camp in bitterly cold weather, 
that they be provided with flannel drawers. The principal medical officer 
from Bengal had never known of such a request being made before, and 
was said to have expressed an opinion that such a regiment was unfit for 
service. The regiment went, was none the worse for its winter march in 
nothing but cotton knickerbockers as nether garments, and on being 
brigaded with the 4th Punjab Infantry envied them their overcoats of 
sheepskin. During a pause in the expedition the sick were sent back to 
the base, and its sick were a fraction of those from the Sikh and Punjab 
Regiments. But nothing from Bombay pleases Sir Charles; the white 
officer being the same throughout the army, he fears ‘‘the feeling that 
they will not be allowed to see service is beginning to produce its natural 
result.” Rather must the sentiment, 





“ And, if it be a sin to covet honour, 
I am the most offending soul alive,”’ 


have made the Bombay officer positively ill, inasmuch as over 82 per cent. 
of the captains of that staff corps, in military employ, have the cross swords 
against their names, indicating that they have war service. I have cal- 
culated in this rank to exclude the Abyssinian campaign, by which the 
proportion would have been increased. ‘These officers have all seen recent 
service. My authority is the Army List for May, 1889. 
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Sir Charles considers a company of Punjab troops.more than a match 
for a regiment of southern ones. I have already stated we have the 
strength of a company of these very Punjab men in our regiment—these 
holding his company of the same in check—would Sir Charles consider 
himself as more than a match for seven hundred Mahrattas, &e.? 

If the Bombay army ‘“‘is not good enough to be employed against the 
Russians in the field,” whence is it proposed to draw the strength of a 
second line of defence? The quality of at least the first and second 
lines must be about equal, the ordinary Bengal regiments being only 
about as good as those of Bombay, in the opinion of Zhe Pioneer, a more 
experienced critic in this matter than Sir Charles, Any serious reverse 
suffered by a corps d’ élite selected for the first line would have a danger- 
ous tendency to demoralise the second line. The Nepal and Punjab sup- 
ply of recruits will not suffice. Sir Charles wisely advocates increased 
enlistment on the Quetta frontier, but such regiments should be formed 
without reduction of our present troops. The money that has been spent 
there on works and supplies has given the tribes a most exaggerated 
notion of the wealth of India: for some years to come we shall possess of 
theirs no hostages to fortune. 

Sir Charles also says, ‘‘ It is held in India that the opposite pretence 
must be kept up, and this has led to a few southern troops being included 
in the list of the field army. ‘This is a mere sham, and should be 
denounced as such, but to denounce it is to hurt the feelings of many dis- 
tinguished men.” ‘To denounce it is to sap the morale of a large body of 
troops which, be it in the first or some succeeding phase of the struggle, 
must yet be depended upon to check the Russian hordes. 

Vieux Movsracue. 


MADRAS AND BOMBAY INFANTRY. 
To the Editor of the Forrnicurty Review. 


Tue writer of the above letter, which has been shown to me by the 
kindness of the Editor, appears in parts of his communication to have 
somewhat misunderstood my position, and writes as though I went out of 
my way in my articles in the March and April numbers of the Fortnightly 
Review to attack the Bombay army. Nothing was further from my wish. 
I think it a force admirable in its discipline ; excellent for use in civil 
discord, or in purely Asiatic wars. While, moreover, I have given it as 
my opinion that the infantry of the Bombay army could not safely be 
put in the field against the Russians, I have felt myself bound to make 
the same admission with regard to the Madras infantry and a portion of 
the infantry of the Bengal service. It is indeed I fear the unanimous 
opinion of all who know the Russian army in Central Asia that the 
greater portion of our native infantry could not be used against it, and 
that infantry of the Goorkha, Afridi, and Pathan races only, with a 
portion of our Sikhs and Punjab Mohamedans, should be counted on as 
thoroughly efficient for such service. My object in stating these facts 
publicly, and in repeating them with more detail, as I shall shortly have 
to do, is to help to destroy that Presidency system of recruitment and 
command which has been condemned by the Government of India under 
Lord Ripon, under Lord- Dufferin, and under Lord Lansdowne, and which 
is only kept alive at this moment by the view taken by Lord Cross— 
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that legislation is required in order to put an end to it, and that Indian 
legislation of any kind involves a large demand upon parliamentary time. 
If I have unnecessarily hurt, in anything that I have said, the feelings 
of any officers connected with the Southern infantry, I can only say that 
I deeply regret having done so. If I may be permitted this word of a 
purely personal nature, my own mother was born in a Madras camp, 
and she, and her mother, who, after her death, kept house for me, 
throughout a long life, until these ’80s, brought me up in the traditions 
of the Southern armies of India, and with admiration for the bravery 
and fortitude which they have constantly, throughout their history, dis- 
played: but I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that the conditions of 
military service in India have been absolutely revolutionised by the 
arrival of Russia at her present frontiers, and I needs must share, in 
common with the vast majority of those who have looked into the ques- 
tion, the opinion that we possess in India far too large a number of 
infantry which could not be trusted to stand against Russians in the 
field, and far too small a proportion which could be made use of for such 
warfare. 





Cuartes W. Dike. 


Docxett Eppy, 
20th August, 1889. 





* * The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 










